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A SPECIALIST IN REDWOOD. 
Hs the men who are attaining the greatest heights 


is is preéminently an age of specialists and, as a 


in any line of endeavor are those who are concen- 
trating their efforts, their time and their thought upon 
special lines or special things connected with some 
industry. There are specialists in the financial world, 
specialists in the commercial world, specialists in the 
world of polities, specialists in manufacturing, in sales- 
manship, in all lines of trade, but this story will deal 
with the history of a man who is spe 
cializing in the sale of a product pe 
culiar to one section of the world, a 
product famed for its beauty and its 
utility and that only in comparatively 
recent years has come to be widely 
known and generally distributed through- 
territories beyond 


out the consuming 


the range of its geographical limits. 

The redwood trees of California are 
known to students for their great size, 
this feature being made prominent in 
the text books that describe the prod 
ucts of the various States, but little is 
said about the utility and the beauty 
of the lumber manufactured from these 
great trees that are found nowhere else 
The facts about redwood 
known 


in the world. 
products, then, are becoming 
only through the efforts of the men en 
gaged in their manufacture and those 
who are devoting their time to the dis 
Of the lat 


ter class of lumbermen one of the most 


tribution of these products. 


notable is the subject of this sketch, 
John D. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich. 
The name of Mershon has been prom- 
inently connected with the lumber trade 
for nearly sixty years, hence it is not 
to be wondered at that the present gen 
eration is making its mark in that 
trade. The father of John D. Mershon 
went to Saginaw in 1857 and engaged 
is a pioneer in the lumber business. 
John D. Mershon was born in Sagi 
naw in 1878, was edueated in the Sag 
completing the High 
After leav- 
ing school his first work was with the 
old Pere Marquette Railroad during its 
palmy days. Later he left the employ 
of the railroad and worked for the Sagi 
Company for a 


inaw_ schools, 


School course at that place. 


naw Manufacturing 
short time, going from there to the em 
ployment of William B. Mershon & Co., 
one of the leading lumber concerns of 
that section. With this company John 
D. Mershon served in practically every 
capacity from bookkeeper up, attaining a wide knowl- 
edge of the lumber trade and an acquaintance among 
the dealers that peculiarly fitted him for the next im- 
portant position he occupied. When the Mershon- 
Schuette-Parker Company was organized he was made 
sales manager, and he directed the sales of this con- 
He left its employ in 1909 to en- 
gage in business for himself. 

Under his management, with his splendid executive 
ability and his wide acquaintanceship with the lumber 
trade and knowledge of the business gained through 
so many years of actual experience, the John D. Mer- 
shon Lumber Company rapidly rose to the position of 
importance and prominence in the lumber business that 


cern successfully. 


it occupies today and has occupied for years. 

For the last four years the John D. Mershon Lumber 
Company has been actively engaged i exploiting red 
wood, and so successful have been its efforts along 
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this line that today nearly 90 percent of the company’s 
extensive business is in redwood, thus making of Mr. 
Mershon, indeed and in truth, a ‘‘specialist in red- 
wood.’’ 

Since beginning to handle sales of redwood four 
years ago Mr. Mershon has made two trips annually 
to the Pacific coast, thus keeping in close touch with 
the situation there as regards stocks, methods of man- 
ufacture, shipping facilities and all the things neces- 
sary to be known by a man who is making the exploi- 
tation of redwood his chief aim and object in life. 





JOHN D. MERSHON, OF SAGINAW, MICH.; 
A Vigorous and Successful Champion of Redwood Products. 


Mr. Mershon has been unusually successful in intro- 
ducing redwood into new localities, continually broad- 
ening the scope of territory in which this wood is being 
used, and in presenting to manufacturers its availabil- 
ity for purposes for which this wood had not theretofore 
At the same time he has been able to ‘dem- 
onstrate to the retailers that they can handle redwood 
lumber advantageously and at good profit. The sales 
operations of the John D. Mershon Lumber Company 
extend from Nebraska to Texas and as far east as the 


been used. 


Atlantie coast, even as far north as Halifax, where 
Mr. Mershon has succeeded in selling a large quantity 
of redwood. The company also operates largely in Can- 
ada, in which country it has a number of desirable 
accounts that aid materially in securing a greater dis 
tribution of the products handled by the Mershon 
organization. 


The John D. 


Mershon Lumber Company is the ex 
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clusive eastern representative of The Pacific Lumber 
Company, of San Francisco, Cal., manufacturer of red- 
wood. Through its efforts the eastern trade has be- 
come so extensive as to demand more adequate means 
for handling the business, and for this purpose a com- 
pany is being organized that will be known as The Pa- 
cific Lumber Company of Illinois, this concern, com- 
posed of The Pacific Lumber Company and John D. 
Mershon Lumber Company interests, to have its head- 
quarters in Chicago, where a large service depot is to 
be maintained, through which users of redwood in the 
East can secure more prompt and effi- 
cient service than if they had to rely 
altogether. on shipments direct 
the mills on the west coast. 


from 
The officers 
of The Pacific Lumber Company of Ili- 
nois will be: 


lee I), Mershon, Saginaw, 
ch. 


Mi 

Vice president—P. M. Gerhart. Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Secretary—James (€. Kenny, Saginaw, 
Mich, 


Treasurer—W. A. 
cisco, Cal. 


While Mr. Mershon will continue to 


reside in Saginaw, as president of the 


Maddern, San Fran 


new company he will necessarily have 
to spend much of his time at the head 
quarters in Chicago. 

Mr. Gerhart, who will be vice presi- 
dent of the new company, is an officer 
of the John D. Mershon Lumber Com- 
pany, but he will make his permanent 
residence in Chicago in future and de- 
vote the greater part of his time to the 
affairs of the new concern. 

Mr. Kenny, the secretary, has been 
long identified with John D. Mershon 
in the lumber business. He will con- 
tinue to make his home in Saginaw, giv- 
ing his attention to both concerns. Mr. 
Maddern, the treasurer, is at present 
connected with The 
Company in San 


Lumber 
Francisco and will 
come to Chicago to devote his time to 
the interests of the Illinois company. 
The billing and collecting of all ae- 
counts are to be handled from the Chi 
cago office, but to facilitate shipment 
bills of lading will be sent out direet 
from the mills. 


Pacific 


In order that all orders 
may be given prompt dispatch The Pa- 
cific Lumber Company is planning to 
concentrate the bulk of its stock at 
Scotia, Cal., which is favorably loeated 
for the expeditious handling of east- 
bound shipments. 

Through this new organization and 
the additional facilities thus afforded 
Mr. Mershon will have opportunity for 
the full display of that ability that has in so few years 
brought the John D. Mershon Lumber Company to the‘ 
prominence and the prestige it enjoys. 

The life of John D. Mershon has been spiced with 
experiences that do not fall to the lot of every man. 
For ten years he served in the Michigan State Naval 
Brigade and during the Spanish-American war he served 
as a boatswain’s mate, second class, on the United States 
steamship Yosemite. While thus employed he partieci- 
pated in the naval engagement off San Juan, Porto Rico, 
on June 28, 1898, when the Spanish steamship Antonio 
Lopez was beached and destroyed, the officers and erew 
of the Yosemite sharing in the distribution of prize 
money for the capture of the Antonio Lopes. 

Mr. Mershon, successful lJumberman and prominent in 
business, has never joined the ranks of the Benedicts, but 
his friends insist that a man of his personal charm and 
attractiveness can not remain without the pale always. 


ee ee 
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Construction Plays a Big 
Part in Making Doors 


for Long Service— 


ins 
-WARRANTED-| 


i Me 


How do you determine which is the BEST Door? Do 
you satisfy yourself that the component parts are up to the 
highest standard? This is where you will find the CHEE ADEN in 
the front rank. A customer expressing himself on this said, 

“The ends and edges of your doors make them look well in the piles in our warehouse.” 


That is just the point. It is because every part of the =HEENAD3ea—> is high 
standard and that’s why it looks as well in piles as in buildings. This is only 
one feature. The inside is quite another. The part of the —#2ENADSea—> you 
never see is the part that determines the true value, the longevity, the satisfac- 
tion-giving part and exactly represents the difference between ordinary hard- 
wood doors and the —#zENADgea—> 

Remember this when in the market again and be sure that you get the kind 
that lasts. 

The —*styAbtea— line consists of Oak, Birch and Red Gum Doors; 
Oak, Birch and Gum Trim. We can ship in straight or mixed cars. 





For prices and other information address office near- Watch for description of onr NEENA SPECIAL 
est you or ask your regular jobber for quotations. — The 1915 Wonder in really Big Value Doors, 


Hardwoods Products Company 


THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. 


CHICAGO OFFICE : . cf NEW YORK OFFICE: 
909 Peoples Gas Bldg., John W. Anderson, Mgr. Neenah, Wisconsin 


9047 Metropolitan Life Bidg., Octavius Leon, Mgr. 
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Sy Ct if K N ) adds just that touch of exquisiteness 
demanded by the fastidious. Criti- 
cal inspection of all lumber used 
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A. A List of Bargains Weg. in its manufacture insures 
yi for Prompt Shipment: Re 


48,000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring. 


60,000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Maple Flooring. U ° f ‘@) li d Bi 
12,000’ 13-16 x 2%” Clear Birdseye Maple Flooring. ty g 
60,000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. ni orm ua an 1 ue 
65.000’ 3-8 x2” Clear Beech Flooring. j 
$6,000 3.822” Clear Maple Florin 

x "3-8x ear Maple Flooring. bs 
65,000’ 38 x 2 4” Clear Qed. White Gok Flooring. Dealers who handle “Finest” say 

° -8 x 2’ ear Qtd. iteOa ooring. * . 5 ° 

14,000’ 3-8 x 1” Select Qtd. White Oak Fig. it sells itself. Write for prices. 
’ 3-8 x 


A Select Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 9 
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Factors Governing Strength of Yellow 
Pine. 


An interesting discussion of this subject by Howard 
F. Weiss, director of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
will be found on page 34 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He concludes that density is 
a direct controlling factor of strength and states 
further that the rings per inch have nothing to do 
with the strength of wood. 

It may be true that there is not the direct rela- 
tionship which many people believe, but it is probably 
also true that as a general thing that rapidity of an- 
nual growth of which a wide annual ring is the index 
means under average conditions an increased propor- 
tion of growth in the spring and early summer, pro- 
ducing the lighter and weaker wood. It is not likely 
that Mr. Weiss should be understood as meaning that 
there is no relationship whatever between the number 
of rings and the proportion of denser wood. His con- 
clusions appear to be, however, that such relationship 
is not constant; that the percentage of dense wood is 
much the better guide, and that this percentage may 
be estimated much more closely by direct visual means 
than by depending upon a ring count. 

The formula given in his article also needs some 
amplification for the use of persons not versed in 
higher mathematics. The exponent used, 1.5, is prob- 
ably intended to be equivalent to the expression of a 
fractional exponent with the numerator 3 and the de- 
nominator 2. This, according to universally recog- 
nized mathematical notation, would indicate the square 
root of the third power of the number to which it is 





applied; in this instance G, the specific gravity of the 
wood. This involves some mathematical calculations 
in the application of the formula which are not easy 
to perform in the usual way, although much simplified 
by the use of a table of logarithms. 

Based upon the specific gravities given in the four 
Forest Service circulars of timber tests in which long- 
leaf pine is shown, this formula gives fiber stresses 
varying from 9,180 to 11,850, corresponding with static 
fiber stress of wood in bone dry condition. For air 
dry or partly unseasoned wood a reduction in strength 
corresponding roughly to percent of moisture occurs. 





A Peace Offering From the Single- 
taxers. 


It may be remembered that at the fifth National 
Conservation Congress, held in November, 1913, the 
singletax policy was attacked as a danger to forestry. 
This protest came especially from Oregon, where it 
was feared that the singletax system might be adopted, 
with consequent disaster to forest conservation. 

But the singletaxers are lining up in favor of just 
what the progressive timbermen and forest conserva- 
tionists of the country want, at least so far as imme- 
diate matters are concerned, although there may be 
a shrewd suspicion that the result would be in regard 
to timber just what the singletax proposes to be in 
regard to all land—a means to final socialization. 

In January, 1914, some resolutions in favor of the 
yield tax on standing timber were offered to the 
Joseph Fels Fund Conference, held in Washington, 
D. C., and these resolutions are being presented to 
singletaxers all over the country, accompanied by 
strong arguments in their behalf. 

After pointing out that the conservation of the 
forests is vital to every citizen and every industry 
and to the continued welfare of the nation, and that 
the taxing annually, as a land value, of the value of 
the standing timber encourages the premature cutting 
of the forests and discourages the practice of forestry, 
the following appears: 

Be It Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that 
the singletax as applied to forest lands should provide for: 

(1) An annual tar on the value of the bare land for that 
purpose to which it is best adapted by its location and phys- 
ical character; and 

(2) a “cutting” or “yield” tag on all timber matured 
in the virgin forests, the tax to be collected from the tim- 
berland owner when said timber is actually cut; the stump- 
age value at the time of cutting being taken as the basis 
for the tar; and 

(3) the exemption from taration of all planted or other 
forms of “second growth” forests grown and matured under 
man’s supervision. 

It will be noted that Section 3 of the above goes 
further than any timberman or forester, as far as we 
know, has ventured, in its exemption from any taxa- 


‘tion, even the yield tax, of forests grown and matured 


under man’s supervision. 
shows itself. 

The proposer of the three-section resolution makes 
an argument that for the most part is absolutely orth- 
odox from the standpoint of the timber owner who, 
in the interest of forest perpetuation, desires relief 
from present taxation methods. 

This new form of the singletax propaganda calls 
for special analysis by men who in behalf of what 
they believe to be sound economiecs—economics in 
accord with the spirit of American civilization—are 
opposed to the singletax theory as a whole. They 
will say, ‘‘We shall be glad of your help in reforming 
timberland taxation in the interest of conserVation 
along lines we both endorse; but don’t expect us to 
accept the singletax or to help to put it into effect 
anywhere in this country.’’ 


There the singletax theory 





Ir is a curious fact that comparatively few lumber- 
men realize fully the merits of the product they manu- 
facture or handle and its many points of superiority 
over competing materials. Often the lumberman is 
disposed to elevate both hands and surrender trade to 
the producer of some inferior article merely because 
he sees that article selling successfully and profitably 
when his own product is almost a drug on the market; 


overlooking, of course, the reason that should be obvi- 
ous; namely, that the competing product is selling because 
it is scientifically marketed and energetically advertised; 
overlooking, too, the equally obvious deduction that the 
same methods applied to forest products would produce 
as satisfactory results. Particularly has such lack of 
animation affected the shingle industry and the distrib- 
uters of shingles, resulting in the loss of much valuable 
trade that has gone to the producers of materials that 
are short-lived, unsightly and in numerous other respects 
inferior. 
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Safe Construction From an Architects’ 
Viewpoint. 

One of the interesting addresses at the lumbermen’s 
mass meeting in the last week in February was by Robert 
D. Kohn, a New York architect, president of the National 
Fire Protection Association. Mr. Kohn’s personal position 
as outlined in this address appears to be amicably can- 
did and fair, and this appears to have been largely be- 
cause he spoke chiefly as an architect rather than as 
representing the organization of which he is the execu- 
tive. There were many things that he might have said 
regarding the activities of that organization to which 
no reference whatever was made. 

The burden of his remarks appeared to consist of 
advice to the lumbermen to inform themselves intelli- 
gently regarding the technical uses of their own product 
and then to inforin the architects and the public. As 
an illustration, he stated his personal belief that in 
modern fireproof sky-scrapers of eighteen or twenty 
stories the proper use of wooden flooring and the proper 
installation of wooden trim do not materially increase 
the fire hazard, particularly where the building is con- 
structed with proper fire walls, dividing floor space and 
fire stops, closing all openings through these fire walls 
and through floors. This, however, was merely his own 
personal belief, no practical tests having been made, 
although such tests could easily be made in a properly 
equipped laboratory. 

In his original address, also under some skillful ques- 
tioning at the close, the speaker voiced his belief that 
a mill constructed building of heavy timbers properly 
built and protected by sprinklers was undoubtedly a 
better risk than the best building of ordinary so-called 
‘*fireproof construction’’ without sprinkler protection. 
He said further that the insurance rate in New York 
on sprinklered mill constructed buildings was on a 
substantially level basis with buildings of concrete 
or other fireproof construction also equipped with 
sprinklers. However, personally he had about gone 
out of the construction of buildings of this type be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting in New York City 
timbers of the proper standard and uniformity of 
grading. 

In some parts of his address he stated that the 
lumbermen would not serve their own cause by in- 
discriminately recommending wood and attacking sub- 
stitutes for every possible use regardless of merit. 

What this speaker had to say regarding the neces- 
sity for a greater technical knowledge and informa. 
tion regarding the proper use of wood is undoubtedly 
entirely correct, not only as applied to lumbermen 
but as referring to architects and engineers and to 
the general public at large, and particularly that part 
of it made up of present or prospective building own- 
ers. To this proposition, however, are allied one or 
two others of equal importance in the present situa- 
tion, and first and foremost among these is the propo- 
sition, equally logical, that the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association in what it has to say about wood 
is in even greater need than the lumbermen of an 
accurate knowledge of the basic facts. Mr. Kohn 
made use in one instance of a rather unfortunate ex- 
pression, which, as recalled, was to the effect that 
lumbermen should not insist on urging wood for uses 
for which ‘‘scientific men believe’’ it is not adapted. 
Scientific men do not believe things without first 
knowing them. ‘ 

The campaign of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation against wood construction is founded upon belief, 
which may be, upon the part of some of those con- 
nected with it, sincere and fervent, but it is not 
founded upon knowledge. That organization has 
echoed and reéchoed the cry that the large proportion 
of wooden construction in American cities is a fire 
menace, but has nowhere brought forward a single 
fact of fire experience to substantiate its statement. 
It has made a comparison with fire losses of European 
countries, which it claims are only one-tenth as great, 
but this statement is not based upon ratios of either 
buildings or value. The excellent report of Committee 
No. 2 presented at this meeting showed that in twenty- 
five cities of Europe, for which fairly complete sta- 
tistics are available, there are 57.2 buildings for each 
1,000 population, while in those eighty-one cities of 
the United States to which attention has already been 
directed in statistical presentations prepared by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN there were 198.1 buildings for 
each 1,000 population, or nearly four times the num- 
ber. These figures are taken from the report of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. There were 
in the twenty-five European cities 1.34 fires for each 
100 buildings; in the eighty-one cities of the United 
States 1.77 fires for each 100 buildings. The average 
loss per building was $10.25 in Europe, as compared 
with $12.58 tn the United States. It was further 
shown that the per capita loss in Tokio, Japan, was 
but 37 cents, as compared with 58 cents in Europe, 
applying to which situation the logic adopted by the 
National Fire Protection Association the flimsy Japa- 
nese construction of buildings of bamboo with thatched 
roofs and paper furnishings is more thoroughly fire- 
proof than the types of buildings to be found in the 
United States or Europe. 

There is another deduction to be obtained from Mr. 
Kohn’s remarks. The difficulty which he related of 
securing structural timbers in New York exists also 
in Chicago for those architects who attempt to secure 
them along the lines described by Mr. Kohn. Such an 
effort may be compared to the effort of an architect 
to obtain structural steel in the local market instead 
of ordering it direct from the mill. Structural timbers 


are a special grade not carried in the ordinary metro- 
politan wholesale stock, however large, unless in some 
cases as a special item. The standard association 


grade of No. 1 common has been the nearest approach 
to it and structural timbers of the grade which only 
recently has become an association standard could be 
obtained from No. 1 common only by careful and close 
culling. The consequence is that in Chicago where 
prime structural timbers have been specified No. 1 
common has been largely used. Those architects, how- 
ever, who are recognized as leaders in the design and 
superintendence of mill constructed buildings specify 
the kind of timber which they want, and that is the 
kind of timber that goes into the buildings which they 
erect. They can easily secure bills of this sort from 
any leading manufacturer of either southern longleaf 
pine or western fir. 

One leading Chicago engineer recently related an 
instance where timbers were purchased on such a 
specification from a large wholesale Chicago yard and 
a considerable percentage of the first deliveries was 
rejected to be hauled back to the yard. The salesman 
insisted that these timbers were commonly accepted by 
other customers for such uses and the contention was 
adjusted only when the architect gave instructions to 
accept no more deliveries from that yard until the 
timbers in dispute had been hauled away. That is 
the kind of pressure to which Mr. Kohn has yielded in 
New York but to which a well informed engineer or 
architect does not submit. Timbers of quality may 
be as easily obtained in New York as in Chicago, pro- 
vided, of course, the customer is willing to pay the 
reasonable price differential, but the trouble in: New 
York, as in Chicago, is that the average purchaser 
obtains competitive bids that are offered by the yards 
in the hope or belief that a lax interpretation will 
be given to the specifications; and a strenuous effort 
is then made to secure at the level of these prices 
material that actually does not come up to the specifi- 
cations. The purchaser tries to get prime structural 
timber at the No. 1 common level of price. 

The lumbermen of the country are engaged in a 
laudable and systematic effort to secure a more com- 
prehensive and more detailed knowledge of the com- 
mercial possibilities of their product. They are also 
willing to share such enlightenment as may come to 
them with the architectural profession and with the 
National Fire Protection Association in as far as they 
may meet with a desire and a capacity for that broader 
knowledge that is obviously needed generally. 





The Gateways of Prosperity Being 
Opened to Railroads. 


One of the most influential men in public life today 
undoubtedly is Oscar W. Underwood, of Alabama, 
majority leader in the last House and who, it is pre- 
dicted, is likely to become the leader of the Senate in 
the next Congress. Tuesday evening of this week, 
before the Sphinx Club in New York City, he put him- 
self on record as to Government regulation of business 
and especially the regulation of railroads. As to the 
general proposition, he said that the time had come 
when the Government should aid the leaders of indus- 
try and finance, but that the fact must be recognized 
that the proper regulation of business requires that it 
must sometimes be helped and not always hindered. 
Particularly addressing himself to the question of rail- 
road regulation Mr. Underwood emphasized what 
thoughtful men the country over are beginning to fear, 
if not believe—that the present drift of Government 
regulation is inevitably toward Government ownership 
of the transportation agencies of the country. Regula- 
tion of railroad practices and rates is here to stay and 
there will be no backward step, but Mr. Underwood 
urges that regulation should not be merely restrictive 
but should tend to upbuilding of the railroads of the 
country in the interest of business and of all the people. 

He fears that our present system of regulation is 
breaking down and that if it can not be so strength- 
ened and imbued with a new spirit the people will 
accept Government ownership as the next step ahead. 
He said: ‘‘If railway investments can not be made 
attractive to capital, is not the nation threatened with 
an inevitable breakdown of its transportation sys- 
tem?’’ He said that the people’s agencies must regu- 
late so as to insure all necessary railroad facilities for 
both the present and the future, and that as the public 
in the end must pay the bill-it is primarily interested 
in the railroads securing the money needed for 
their maintenance and development at reasonable rates 
and equally interested in seeing that it is wisely 
expended. 

Evidently Mr. Underwood is no believer in Govern- 
ment ownership, for he says that it is ‘‘a matter of 
great importance that we should earnestly endeavor 
to reach a fair and reasonable solution of the problem 
of regulation at as early a date as possible,’’ to fore- 
stall Government ownership. 

While much rampant demagogism is still observable 
in Congress and in some of the States, reflected in 
demagogic appeals to the people, there has been for 
two or three years a growing courage on the part of 
public men who depend for their positions upon the 
franchise of the people. For many years there have 
been few who dared speak out. They might be thor- 
oughly convinced of the folly of the present trend of 
affairs and be well assured of what should be done 
to remedy what evils may exist in the railroad business 
of the country, but to speak very plainly or’ loudly 
on these subjects was as much as their positions were 
worth. 

Now the wise men are beginning to talk out 
loud. The real patriots are rebelling against the bogus 
patriotism that has been so long in vogue. The rail- 
roads are coming to be recognized even by the man 
on the street, as they have always been by business 
men of the larger type, as indispensable to the pros- 





— 
perity and progress of the country. Now in national 
affairs and in State policies the wiser and more cep. 
erous attitude is being shown. 

There is no need to apologize for the evils of the past 
in railroad management and manipulation. What is ©! jm. 
portance is their ability now and in the immediate f ture 
to serve the needs of the country. Let regulation, a. My, 
Underwood suggests, be such as to insure all nec 


; eee ay 
railroad facilities for both the present and the fi ire, 
This does not mean that illegal or uneconomic prac ives 


in stock manipulations or management need be co :\te. 
nanced. It simply means that railroad regulation © ust 
be such that, while it forbids abuses, it gives « ple 
opportunity for honest management and honestl\ jn- 
vested capital to get their reward. 

In this line the Supreme Court decisions of last } on. 
day are important. One of the great evils has been ‘he 
varied and often conflicting legislation of the varcus 
States in railroad affairs. As the court some time igo 
declared national control and interstate interest- to 
be paramount, so now there is a new statement { \at 
unremunerative rates are illegal and the roads are ut 
in the way of being freed from the burdens impo ed 
by unjustly hostile and often grotesque State cont: ol, 


QUERY AND COMMENT. 


A SUGGESTION AS TO CHINESE TRADE. 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: While we are wondering 
how we are to replace some of the foreign trade we have lost, 
it seems to me that there are some things we ought to do or 
at least try to do. One of them is to try to increase our 
trade with the countries that are not mixed up in this war 
but that know our lumber and have a prospective demand jor 
much more than they are taking or ever have taken, 

I have in mind particularly China. That old country is 
waking up. Whether the present republic lasts or not and 
whether it develops into an orderly government or breeds 
disorder, we can not tell; but certainly it is a sign of proy 
ress and there are constant evidences that China, either on 
her own account or through the activities of other countrics, 
is going to get a stirring up which will greatly increase he: 
consumption of everything that goes into modern life. 

The most populous parts of China, and especially the 
eastern part served by the great cities lying directly across 
the Pacitic from us, are almost treeless. Lumber is imported 
in large quantities—-from Siberia, from Japan and from other 
countries, but most of all from the United States. 

We ordinarily send China, I understand, about 100,000,000 
feet a year. Probably we have been sending that country 
about all the wood we can under present conditions there, 
but 1 am wondering if that amount could not be greatly in 
creased by the use of modern methods, and our lumbermen 
make more money cut of it than they ever have. The old 
Chinese tariff, with its duty by the piece instead of In 
quantity, had an effect that has not yet been overcome. 

1 would like to suggest to lumbermen on this coast that 
they should make a special study of the possibilities which 
lie in the Chinese trade and which no one concern would lx 
able to realize on Mere is this great, almost treeless coun 
try with its hundreds of millions of people. They do not 
buy much individually, and yet there are cities of great 
weaith and individuals who rank with our multimillionaires. 
But they say that rates of wages are increasing and that the 
ordinary poor Chinaman is getting some idea of better ways 
of living. 

Why shouldn't knock-down houses of a simple type adapted 
to the country and to the people be sold in great numbers 
in the Flowery Kingdom? ‘The beauty of this proposition is 
that instead of selling rough stock to be resawed and worked 
by the Chinese and made into houses, all that work would 
be done in this country. And perhaps the net result of 
machinery against labor might be a saving to the Chinese 
consumers themselves, 

But any such scheme as this or any plan whatever for 
making alterations in the present methods of trade with 
China would have to be carefully worked out. It might in 
volve modification of the present Chinese tariff and of some 
of their trade regulations; but the Chinese are disposed just 
now to look with especial favor upon anything coming from 
the United States, which they recognize as a friend having no 
desire for territory or for anything in the way of special 
concessions, 








Therefore, I suggest to lumbermen on this coast who do or 
wish to do an export trade that they send a small committee 
of first-class men, familiar with the lumber business and with 
forcign trade, over to China to make investigations along such 
lines at first hand. I believe it is worth trying. It wouldn't 
cost much if distributed among ten to fifty concerns, and 
might double our trade with China and quadruple our profits. 
I would like to hear from the lumber exporters on this coast, 
through the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as to 
what they think of this idea. 

OREGON, 


A DIMENSION PROBLEM IN BASSWOOD. 

In the manufacture of storage batteries we have occasion 
to use a large number of separators made of clear basswood. 
We have had some difficulty in securing this material of suit 
able quality and would like to be put in touch with a wider 
source of supply. We enclose blue print showing the four 
standard patterns used by us. We should be pleased to have 
quotations upon these separators either with or without the 
grooves shown by the pattern, as we have equipped our- 
selves to do the grooving if necessary.—_Inquiry No. 63. 


[The above inquiry comes from a large manufacturer 


of storage batteries, with factory in the East. The blue 
print enclosed can not be reproduced without redrafting, 
but is somewhat easy to describe. These separators have 
a width of 5% inches and a length of 91% inches. The 
thickness varies with the four styles, as shown by the first 
column, ‘‘T’’ below: 
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The above thicknesses are expressed in decimals of an 
inch. In their final form these separators have a series 
of longitudinal grooves upon one side. On each side is 
a margin of 84 of an inch, the full thickness of the piece. 
Then comes the first groove, 3; inches wide, followed by 
a ridge 3/32 of an inch wide, then the next groove, ete., 
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{cre being seventeen of these longitudinal grooves in the 
\ dth of the piece. 
"he depth of these grooves varies in the four patterns, 
e second column ‘‘8’’ above indicating the net thick- 
ss of the piece left at the bottom of the groove. In 
her words, the difference between the first column and 
» second represents the depth of the groove. However, 
it is desired to submit a quotation upon these pieces 
vithout the grooves only the uniform width and length 
:nd the four variations of thickness given in the first 
«olumn need be considered. 
For this use, of course, the wood must be clear and 
vund in order to be fairly impermeable to liquid and 
‘,.e dimensions must be very exact. The present method 
manufacturing these separators is quite wasteful of 
tock and there is opportunity for some manufacturer 
who is equipped to do precise work for securing a nice 
tanding order, at a price profitable to himself and to 
is customer.—EpITor. } 


WHO CAN FURNISH WOOD FLOUR? 

1 am desirous of obtaining a substance known as wood dust, 
hich is nothing more than decayed wood, and am writing you 
u view of finding out whether you know of any parties that 
vould be able to furnish this material. 

I expect to use considerable quantities of this material, and 
s it has never been made use of in this country I feel that 
ou people might be able to advise me as to who would be able 
io furnish it, or give me the names of people that would be 
interested in getting out this material. 

[Our correspondent is not entirely correct in his pres- 
ut information regarding the substance which he refers 
to. It is obviously wood flour, which is a product not 
of the decay of wood but of grinding it by machinery 
idapted to that purpose. For certain purposes certain 
kinds of wood are selected, while for other purposes any 
available sort which is well adapted mechanically for 
grinding is acceptable. Wood flour is used largely in 
the manufacture of linoleum and is also one of the com- 
ponents of modern smokeless powder. <A leading pow- 
der company manufactures wood flour on a large scale 
for its own use and it is also manufactured by a number 
of other people in the United States, although the com- 
petition of the foreign product under normal circum- 
stances is severe and leaves little margin of profit for 
domestic operations. At the present time, of course, 
this foreign competition is materially decreased. The 
inquirer has been supplied with some addresses in this 
field. —Ebi1Tor. | 


WANTS A LIGHTER WOODEN PACKING CASE. 

Can you’ furnish us with the names of manufacturers 
of shooks for three-ply veneer packing cases? We are large 
users and would like to adopt that style. The difference in 
the cost of transportation might pay for the difference in 
the cost of cases. 

|The above inquiry comes from one of the several 
manufacturers of vacuum bottles and shows that the 
inquirer, while appreciating the desirability of lighter 
package and reduced freight, does not wish to forsake 
wood in behalf of some of the fiber substitutes to which 
much of the increased breakage and freight damage 
claims of the present time is attributable. 

Three ply veener is, of course, stronger than a corre- 
sponding thickness of one ply wood, but with this in- 
creased lightness of case the problem of fastening to- 
gether is somewhat complicated. A wirebound veneer 
case is probably the most satisfactory solution of this 
problem. 

The inquirer has been asked to furnish further in- 
formation regarding the standard size or sizes of case 
used for packing its product, the amount of weight each 
style is required to carry and the average freight rate 
upon which shipments are made. Upon receipt of this 
information the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be pleased 
to make a recommendation as to the type of case which 
will probably best meet the problem, balancing the 
curves of weight, cost and efliciency at the point of 
the greatest ultimate economy. In the meantime, if any 
of our readers have any suggestions upon this subject 
they will be weleome.—Ep1Tor. | 


SAFE CARRYING LOAD OF BEAMS. 

Will you advise us the safe carrying load per square foot tor 
2x12’s, 22 feet long sect 12 inches on centers, and also of 2x12’s, 
22 feet long set 16 inches on centers, to be No. 1 longleaf yel 
low pine sized to standard? We do not have this data avail- 
able in our office, and if you know of such information in a 
convenient form we would appreciate it if you would advise us. 





[This inquiry does not refer to any fixed fiber 
stress and presumably, therefore, the building is to 
be constructed where there is no building code limit- 
ing the allowable stress. It may be assumed that 
strictly longleaf yellow pine beams will carry a fiber 
stress of 1,800 pounds, a proposition which Government 
experts have endorsed and which is recognized in the 
building codes of various cities. 

On this basis, a beam 22 feet between end bearings, 
nominal size 2x12, actual surface size 15¢x11%, will 
carry a safe distributed load, based on fiber stress, of 
1,954 pounds. If, however, it is desired to limit the 
deflection of the beam to 1-30 of an inch for each 
foot in length of span, or a total of .733 inches for 
the 22 feet, it will be necessary to limit the total 
load on the beam to 1,021 pounds, which figures out 
for 12-inch centers 46.4 pounds per square foot and 
for 16-inch centers 34.8 pounds. The weights of the 
beams themselves per square foot of floor area are, 
for 12-inch centers, 5.18 pounds and for 16-inch cen- 
ters 3.88 pounds. 

Information of this sort may be readily figured 
from a manual issued in 1913 by the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, of which presumably 
copies may still be obtained by any interested re- 
tailer or architect upon application to the Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, *.a.—EDITOR. ] 





War on Wood— Obtaining the Actual Facts. 


There are certain facts that probably have received 
sufficiently ‘emphatic statement in previous editorial dis- 
cussions of this subject in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

One of these is that among all of those who from dif- 
ferent motives and from various angles are ‘attacking 
the use of wood in building construction because of the 
alleged increase in the fire hazard no single individual 
anywhere at any time has shown any knowledge or dis- 
closed any information based upon the actual experience 
of wood and of other building materials in systematic- 
ally recorded and compiled statistics of fire experience. 

The fact has also been asserted (and has been duly 
supported by such information as the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN itself has obtained and compiled) that the actual 
experience in fires of frame construction as compared 
with other construction does not support the attacks 
that are being made upon this material. 

Now, whatever those facts may be, it is obvious that 
when the truth becomes known it must prevail. In as 
far as such information shows that the use of wood is 
economical, efficient and safe to a reasonable degree as 
balanced against its other efficiencies, wood will con- 
tinue to be used for such purposes; and such legislation 
as has already been ill-advisedly enacted into our city 
building codes will be repealed under compulsion of 
public sentiment. In as far as such information shows 
that, all things considered, it is better to use other mate- 
rials than wood the lumbermen must accept that verdict. 
Also, the policy of every intelligent and far-seeing lum- 
berman will gladly accept it, because no imaginable 
commodity can be sold profitably in any market or for 
any purpose where it does not find in the purchaser a 
permanently satisfied customer. 

That the truth shall become as quickly and as widely 
known both to lumbermen and to the entire public as 
may be made possible by wise and persistent effort to 
this end is therefore to the highest interest of the lum- 
ber industry. 

It has also been stated that at the present time 
municipal fire statistics are not so compiled as to supply 
any intelligent information. It is possible, as the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has done in regard to a year’s 
fire experience in Chicago, by private research and re- 
compilation to produce some intelligent information. The 
new defensive movement among lumbermen may under- 
take some activities in this direction. 

Quite probably, however, more could be accomplished 
by insisting that the duty of the municipality itself is 
to compile its statistics in such a manner as to throw 
actual light upon this problem, which is, in the broader 
view, 2 municipal problem rather than merely an indus- 
trial problem of private interest to lumbermen and their 
competitors. In every city where the principle of fire 
limits has been adopted, within which wooden construc- 
tion is limited or abolished, it is, of course, assumed 
that such legislation tends to prevent fire. Obviously 
this should rest upon exact knowledge gleaned from the 
city’s fire records, and they should be so compiled ‘as to 
supply it. 

In practice, how is it usually done? Chicago is neither 
better nor worse than most municipalities in this respect 
and will serve as a fair illustration. 

When a fire oceurs in Chicago the duty of the battalion 
chief is to make an appraisal of the value of the build- 
ing and contents and of the loss upon each. As a matter 
of fact it is usually his buggy man, particularly in the 
ordinary run of small fires, who does this work. He 
visits the fire and sets down these figures according to 
his best rough-and-ready judgment. He undoubtedly 
is usually conscientious in his work, and with experience 
in this direction comes a certain facility. It is, how- 
ever, somewhat remarkable that this work is being 
carried on from day to day in the twenty-two battalions 
comprising the 120 fire companies and thirty-four hook 
and ladder companies without any codperation what- 
ever. Would you expect twenty-two different lumber in- 
spectors, working for a single employer, to be doing 
uniformly excellent work if they had never gotten to- 
gether for consultation? Particularly would you expect 
this if in addition there were no specific written rules to 
govern them? It has been customary occasionally to 
eall together a corps of lumber association inspectors 
for field day tests. Each in turn is called upon to 
inspect certain boards and mark down the grades, and 
their records are then compared and such corrections 
made as are necessary to approach a uniform standard. 
What would happen if the twenty-two men who do this 
appraisal work for the Chicago fire department were 
called together and asked separately to value a dozen 
different buildings of various classes and their contents? 
How close together would their work be? Would it not 
easily be possible with very little effort to produce a 
much better standard of efficiency? Should not an ap- 
praisal manual be prepared and supplied these men? 
Should there not be enough intelligent supervision in 
the city fire department to accomplish this obviously 
necessary thing? 

With greater efficiency secured on the part of the 
men who make the original reports there would be neces- 
sary also a form of reporting blanks that would call for 
important information to which at present no attention 
is paid. The records give the day and hour of the 


alarm, the kind of alarm, names of owners and oceu- 
pants, the number of stories in the building and its 
general construction—whether frame, brick or stone— 
character of its occupancy and cause of fire. 


This information is but a beginning. 
of the building did the fire originate? 


In what part 
To what part 


ot the building was it confined? What was the elapsed 
time between the alarm and the first arrival of the fire 
department? At what time was the fire gotten under 
control? If a dwelling, what kind of a roof did it have? 
How many occupants? Various other questions would 
occur to the mind of a fire prevention engineer in study- 
ing any one given fire. 

When these reports are received at headquarters how 
is the information compiled? In Chicago the annual 
report throws no light whatever upon the relation be 
tween fire hazard of frame and of brick buildings be- 
yond the fact that in 1913 3,274 fires originated in 
frame buildings and 38,512 in brick buildings. In 1912 
this record was 3,185 for frame and 4,010 for brick. 
This in itseif is significant, inasmuch as there are at 
least 40,000 more frame buildings than brick in Chicago. 
It, however, is not sufficient. 

There is also a table analyzing the fires in buildings 
of wood and in buildings of other materials by the num- 
ber of stories. Another table analyzes single and com- 
municated fires by number for each month. ‘There is 
another analyzing by size of loss for each month, with 
however no separation between frame and brick con- 
struction. There is a table showing the ‘kinds of build- 
ings or other properties in which fire occurred, but these 
figures are not separated as between frame and brick 
construction, nor is the table showing the causes of fire. 
The general statistics of fires are given both yearly and 
by months, but do:not show the proportions of either 
value or loss for any given kind of building or for frame 
as compared with other construction. 

The study of the fires of 1913 made by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN embraced a complete and correct compila- 
tion by classes, covering more than one-third of the 
entire number of buildings involved in the fires of that 
year, and from its experience in this work the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN can positively state that in Chicago the 
statistics of the approximately 10,000 fires occurring 
yearly can be compiled by all of the classifications of 
different kinds of buildings, such as stores, dwellings, 
factories of given specific kinds ete., showing not merely 
the number of fires in each class but also the complete 
statistics, and separating these statistics also between 
frame and other construction in all of the classifications 
where frame construction is implied can be completed at 
a clerical cost under $500. A tabulation of this sort 
would at once begin to throw some useful information 
upon the actual causes of fire in the city. It would 
enable fire prevention remedies to be applied intelli- 
gently, with some knowledge of the evils which they are 
attempting to remedy. Chicago spent $3,221,637.86 in 
1913 to fight fires. Can it not well afford to spend $500, 
or $5,000, or even $50,000, in studying fires, their cause 
and prevention ? 

Why are these statistics not compiled more intelli- 
gently? In the first place, the efficiency of the Chicago 
fire department and of most other modern fire depart- 
ments is very high in the fighting of fires, but that does 
not by any means imply an equal degree of statistical 
ability, nor an equal degree of expert knowledge of all 
of those studies that properly belong to the science of 
fire prevention engineering. In other words, it does not 
follow that because a man knows how to put out a fire 
in a building he knows the best way of reducing the 
prospective fire hazard by methods of construction or 
care in occupancy. 

In the second place, there has never been any pressure 
of any sort upon the fire department for better methods 
in this direction. Insurance companies thrive without 
any intelligent knowledge of fires, inasmuch as the science 
of fire insurance is comprised in the principle of charg- 
ing the highest rate that can be collected. Publie atten- 
tion and public sentiment have not been effectively 
focused as yet in this direction. The engineering fra- 
ternity, basing its conclusions usually upon exact and 
carefully tested data, has not through its associations 
or otherwise made its voice heard in a demand for fire 
experience data of the usual engineering standard. The 
City Club of Chicago and the Association of Commerce 
have committees within whose direct scope this subject 
falls and these committees might be awakened to the 
importance of improvement in this field,. but hitherto 
they have not been urgent in that direction. Lumber- 
men are prominent in the membership of both organi 
zations. 

What have the lumbermen done? In Chicago and in 
every other city, whenever their business has been 
threatened by adverse legislation they have been gal- 
vanized into temporary activity, but it does not appear 
as yet <o have appealed to them anywhere that if they 
would exercise their privileges as citizens in demanding 
adequate municipal statistics of fires the facts thus 
revealed would of themselves be the best defense of the 
lumber industry. 

The necessity of information in this field is para- 
mount at this time. From the standpoint of society, 
beeause without such information efforts to solve the 
problems of fire prevention will continue to be dictated 
by prejudiced and ignorant radicalism rather than by 
sane judgment and knowledge; from the standpoint of 
municipal progress,: because home ownership and the 
upbuilding of the community are being unnecessarily 
hampered by provisions intended to reduce the fire loss 
which have never effected in any appreciable degree their 
desired purpose; and from the standpoint of the lember 

industry, because the battle which it must fight in this 
field against the attacks of its substitutes can not be won 
in any other manner than with the weapons of cold facts. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Untavorable weather conditions in many parts of 
the country have been blamed to some extent for the 
smallness of the lumber movement. A result is that 
building has been delayed as well as all other uses of 
outdoor forest products, which has prevented the 
opening up of spring trade. In some parts of the 
country, however, weather conditions have been ideal 
for building and reports from a number of the larger 
cities are to the effect that there are prospects of 
much activity this spring. In the Missouri-Kansas 
district the abundant moisture of last week has been 
particularly fortunate, and snow in other parts of the 
Southwest has been a real protection against the 
March winds and will do much to brighten the new 
crop outlook. A fall of snow ranging from sixteen to 
seventeen inches was general over the two States and 
estimate is that this snowfall will be worth many 
million dollars to Kansas growers, and the heavy 
soaking which the ground has received will put it into 
the best of condition for corn, so the elements appear 
to be working for the general prosperity of the coun- 
try. Lumbermen are all hoping that the worst of the 
business depression is over and that the trade will be 
greatly stimulated from now on. The fact is recog- 
nized that stocks in the hands of the big consumers 
and dealers are short, due to the very careful and 
economic buying during the last year. 


What is true in the fields of distribution is gener- 
ally so at primary points as well. In instances the 
weather has hindered the getting out of logs from the 
mills and restricted the cutting and shipping of lum- 
ber, but manufacturers have done much curtailing to 
meet conditions, with the result that there are no gen- 
eral heavy surplus stocks anywhere. Therefore a sharp 
demand this spring would keep the mills jumping in 
all departments. There has also been some laudable 
eifort to keep prices firm, notwithstanding which much 
fluctuation and weakness have prevailed in many of 
the larger consuming markets. Neither can it be ex- 
pected that prices will be much stronger or make 
early advances, for buying throughout the country by 
dealers and consumers is limited; they are still in- 
clined to buy only such lumber as is needed for im- 
mediate use. What is needed to stimulate values is 
the prospect of a forward buying. Everything else 
being equal, the coming of favorable weather should 
put a different complexion on matters. With a greater 
activity in building circles there should be a rush of 
orders, with a demand for quick delivery. This would 
give wholesalers a chance to raise prices on quick de- 
liveries and as a rule would affect the entire lists. 
Several determining factors to reach this end, how- 
ever, are necessary—weather conditions, improvement 
in demand, good prospects for crops and other influ- 
ences. In any case, with no great surpluses of dry 
lumber on hand the manufacturer should be assured 
some urgency in movement and strength in values. 


Railroad requirements are a strong factor at pres- 
ent in the yellow pine and fir trade. The railroads 
that have been out of the market for so long are be- 
ginning to place orders, a condition greatly welcomed 
by the producer. With the renewal of activity in 
railroad buying conditions in the lumber business 
will rapidly become better. During the last week a 
large number of inquiries have been out and several 
good-sized orders have been placed for car material, 
ties and timbers. The Santa Fe, Big Four, Rock 
Island and Frisco have been the principal buyers. 
With the railroads buying steadily there should be a 
decided movement in all lines and already some of 
the manufacturers are not eager to load up with or- 
ders at present prices, preferring to take on just 
enough to keep the wheels turning. The wooden silo 
is becoming a great favorite with the farmers and 
many believe that the silo business the coming spring 
and summer will be of record-breaking proportions. 

x * * 


There is considerable difference of opinion as to the 
condition of the yellow pine market. Some manufac- 
turers believe that the revived railroad buying and 
the near approach of spring are influences that will 
make for better conditions, and others report that 
inquiries are coming in from several branches of the 
consuming trade, but that there is considerable dis- 
satisfaction as to prices. Manufacturers, however, as 
a whole agree that upper grades are in slow demand 
and that some absurdly low prices have been made 
on these items. In east Texas the market is said to 
be a little weaker than ten days ago. No. 1 dimen- 
sion is still scarce. In northwestern Louisiana condi- 
tions are improved. There has been much buying by 
the railroads and prospects for the coming spring 
months are good. In Mississippi a steady improvement 
is reported; mills have a fair bunch of orders on their 
books and there is a good demand for ear sills, fram- 
ing and decking; No. 2 boards, low-grade flooring and 
dimension are also active. The European countries 
are heavy buyers of American ties and the export 
trade would be of larger proportions were it not for 
the fact that the freight rates are excessively high. 

* * * 


Conditions in the North are steadily becoming bet- 
ter. Some of the manufacturers report booking more 
business for immediate future shipment than at any 
time in the last eighteen months. Money is more 
plentiful and labor is cheap. During the last week 
a heavy snow spread over the entire spring wheat belt 
and this will insure a good crop for 1915. This snow, 
however, did not reach into the northern woods and 
the logging season is now about wound up, which will 
have a marked effect on the input the coming year, as 
the rains in February, followed by a thaw, took away 
about all the snow. Northern pine is moving a little 
faster, especially in the lower grades. There is a 


better feeling in the hemlock trade. Stocks are fai:!y 
large at primary points, but manufacturers belive 
that with the coming of spring and renewed actiy jy 
in building a demand for hemlock will follow 1! 
will be heavy enough to clear up surplus stocks «1 
hand. 


o 


* * * 


Conditions on the Pacific coast do not change grea 
from week to week. There is a little better feeli 
among exporters because of the trade with Austra’, 
and Honolulu and other countries of the Far Ea 
but the cargo business, both off-shore and foreign, 
handicapped by high freight rates and seareity of vy: 
sels, and when charter freight rates shall be rez 
justed the foreign shipments will undoubtedly make 
much better showing. The call from the railroads 
fairly good. There is a little better demand from t! 
middle West and manufacturers believe that with t! 
improvement of weather there will be a consideral 
increase for west coast products this season. Car si: 
ing is stiff, with stocks badly broken. Fir prices ar 
still deplorably weak. Flathead Valley conditions a: 
greatly improved. Nearly all of the mills have a lot 
of new business for immediate shipment and kee; 
their shipping departments working to nearly full ca 
pacity. In the Inland Empire conditions are a great 
deal better than in January. Redwood prices ar 
firm notwithstanding the limited demand. Red ceda: 
shingles are still weak. 


= * * 


The hardwood trade of the country is said to be a 
little better, the call being mostly to meet the current 
consumption and demand. The strongest demand is 
for quarter-sawed white oak, plain oak, gum _ box 
boards and ash. Poplar shows somewhat more activ- 
ity. Competition from other woods, however, has cut 
into this business materially. 


~ * * 


More North Carolina pine lumber has been sold since 
the first of March than for several weeks previous. 
The increased volume is confined largely to low-grade 
items of rough stuff. During the last two weeks the 
better grades of rough lumber have been inactive, but 
this branch of the industry is expected to improve 
with the coming of spring. In New York State there 
has been some increase to the demand for building ma- 
terial, although prices have shown no change. The 
lumber sold is for immediate delivery, showing that 
stocks on hand are badly out of line. 


* * * 


Cypress is holding its own. There is a slightly bet- 
ter call for straight cars, although the mixed ear va- 
riety is still the feature of the market. Prices rule 
steady. Cypress lath are meeting with excellent de- 
mand, with mill supplies low. Shingles are still slow, 
with some accumulations at the mills. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Carl Rurolde, a German-American, was sentenced to serve 
three years in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta by th 
Federal court at New York March 8 for conspiring against 
the United States by obtaining false Americans passports. 
Four German reservists were fined $200 each, All five 
pleaded guilty. 

An order for 46,500 tons of steel valued at $2,000,000, to 
be usedin making shrapnel, has been received by the Cambria 
Steel Company from the Russian Government. 

The late William Deering, harvester manufacturer, left an 
estate of $15,206,875, after payment by his executors of all 
debts and expenses, according to a final accounting made in 
the Chicago probate court March 6. 

Portugal's building at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco was dedicated March 5. The 
building is in the Manuelino style of the sixteenth century 
and with its exhibits represents an expenditure of $500,000. 

Announcement of the details of a course of military instruc- 
tion under the direction of United States army officers to be 
inaugurated at Princeton shortly after the Easter holidays 
was made by the university faculty March 4. 

The only remaining house in America which sheltered 
persons who came here on the Mayflower in 1620 is to be sold 
at auction next month by court order. It was built in 1666, 
Failure of the society which owns the house to satisfy a note 
resulted in a judgment order. 

Five of the Filipino generals who took part in the Christ- 
mas eve uprising in Manila were captured March 5. 

Announcement was made by the Rockefeller foundation at 
New York March 7 of the establishment of a special organiza- 
tion to be known as “the China medical board of the Rocke- 
feller foundation” for the purpose of improving medical and 
hospital conditions in China. 

Abolition of war by means of an international supreme 
court, a project in which the United States is to take the in- 
itiative before the present European struggle is definitely 
concluded, was advocated by John Hays Hammond and Dr. 
John Wesley Hill at a massmeeting on international peace at 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church at Milwaukee March 7%. 

Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals, governor of the Panama 
Canal Zone, in a speech March 6 at the annual banquet of 
the Society of the Chagres at Panama announced his prob- 
able retirement as governor within a year. 

The Indiana House March 6 passed Senator Thornton’s 
bill to wipe out the trading stamp business and sent it to 
the governor for his signature. It requires a license of $1,000 
from merchants who wish to engage in the business, Mer- 
chants were behind the bill. 


Announcement that North Island in San Diego Bay would 
be a permanent training and experimental base for the aero- 
nautica! branch of the United States Army was made at San 
Diego, Cal., March 6 by Brig. Gen. George P. Scriven, of the 
army’s aeronautical bureau. 

Art Smith, a daring young aviator from Fort Wayne, Ind., 
looped the loop thirty-two times at Chicago March 9, break- 
ing his own record. With roman candles sputtering from the 








eee he did seven circle flops in his machine at night over 
Chicag 

Twenty-eight men of Terre Haute were placed on trial at 
Indianapolis March 7 in the United States district court 
on an indictment charging that they conspired to corrupt 
the election of November 3, 1914, in Terre Haute. 

The third highest steel tower in the world has been com 
pleted at the United States naval training station at Great 
Lakes, Ill. It is 400 feet high and is one of the two which 
will establish wireless communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 

Testifying in the suit of the Federal Government to un- 
merge the Central and Southern Pacifie railroads, Julius 
Kruttschnitt, chairman of the executive board of the South- 
ern Pacific Company, charged that George W. Wickersham, 
former United States attorney general, coerced the Southern 
Pacific into an agreement to sell the Central Pacific to the 
Union Pacific Railroad for $104,000,000. 


Washington. 


A survey of the income tax returns on file in the Treasury 
Department indicates a falling off of from 20 to 50 percent 
because of the business depression. Last year approximately 
$76,000,000 was collected from the individual income and 
corporation taxes. Of this sum about $45,000,000 came from 
the corporations and $51,000,000 from individuals. 

Loans and discounts by Federal reserve banks for the last 
week increased nearly $5,000,000, according to the statement 
of the banks’ condition March 5, issued March 6 by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The State of Arizona appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court March 4 from the decision of the Federal 
district court which held unconstitutional the Arizona anti- 
alien employment law against which Great Britain and Italy 
had protested as a violation of treaty rights. 

The House judiciary committee March 3 ordered the 
impeachment proceedings against United States District 
Judge Dayton, of West Virginia, dropped. 

Secretary Garrison March 5 directed Brig. Gen. Tasker H. 
Bliss, acting chief of staff of the army, to investigate the 
published reports that American militia officers are serving 
with Canadian forces enlisted for service in the European 
war. 

Investigation of alleged manufacture of dumdum bullets in 
the United States for the use of the Allies has been under- 
taken by the State Department as the result of the submis- 
sion of new evidence by the German embassy. 


President Wilson March 4 signed the joint resolution 
passed by both houses of Congress authorizing him to direct 
customs collectors to withhold clearance from any vessel 
which he has reason to believe has any intention of carrying 
coal or other supplies to belligerent vessels at sea. 

Col. George W. Goethals was promoted to the rank of 
major general March 4 in recognition of his services in 
building the Panama Canal. Four other nominations for 
promotion of officers associated with Colonel Goethals which 
were confirmed by the Senate were: Brig. Gen. William C. 
Gorgas, to be major general, medical department; Col. H. F. 
Hodges and Lieut. Col. William L. Sibert, to be brigadier 














WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


generals of the line; Commander H. H. Roseau, U. 8. N., to 
be rear admiral. 

The entire Atlantic fleet will assemble near New York be- 
tween May 1 and June 2¢ to take part in the maneuvers, 
according to a formal announcement made by Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels March 5. 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo announced March 7 
that Monday, May 19, has been selected as the date for the 
Pan-American financial conference at Washington, at which 
the ministers of finance and leading bankers of Central and 
South American countries will meet financiers and treasury 
officials of the United States to discuss the establishment of 
more satisfactory financial and commercial relations between 
the nations of the western hemisphere. 

The report of D. M. Barclay, commercial agent of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to determine the 
effects of the new tariff upon industry, made public March 7, 
showed that the effects of the tariff on manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, were neg- 
ligible and that conditions complained of there were due to 
“injurious trade customs” and “unintelligent competition in 
some lines.” 

Surgeon General Blue announced March 9 that he will 
open the twenty-two marine hospitals in the country for the 
treatment of drug victims who are now deprived of their 
drugs by the enforcement of the Harrison narcotic law. 

Under the new law creating the grade of admiral in the 
United States navy, President Wilson March 10 designated 
as admirals Rear Admirals Fletcher, Howard and Cowles, 
commanders in chief, respectively of the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Asiatic fleets, 





FOREIGN, 


Numerous riots have occurred in Spain on account of the 
high cost of food. 

Gen. Vilbrun Guillaume was formally elected president of 
ITaiti March 5, 

The treaty signed at Washington on September 15, 1914, 
to facilitate the settlement of disputes which may arise be- 
tween the United States and France was officially promul- 
gated March 4, The agreement refers to one of the peace 
treaties negotiated by Secretary of State Bryan with twenty 
nations. 

The Roumanian Government has demanded an extraor- 
dinary appropriation of $40,000,000 from parliament for the 
army, which is being mobilized secretiy. 

At a conference at Peking March 6 of Japanese diplomats 
and statesmen of China the Chinese republic conceded an 
extension for a period of ninety-nine years of the present 
Japanese railroad system in Manchuria. 

Gen. Antonio Zavier Correia Barreto has been proclaimed 
president of the Republic Northern Portugal by a congress 
of Democrats who hbave been in session at Lamego, it is 
reported. 

The French liner La Touraine, which was reported on fire 
March 6 at a point 1,000 miles off the French coast, arrived 
at Havre, France, March & The American steamship Rotter- 
dam responded to its wireless calls for help. The fire was 
got under control and the vessel proceeded on its way. 
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summary of conclusions at the end of last week and 
over into the beginning of this week was that no 
chuuge of importance had taken place in financial, in- 
dustrial or trade conditions from those prevalent in 
the last half of February. At the same time conditions 
continued favorable for the winter wheat crop, which, 
according to Government and non-official authorities, 
promises a favorable outcome through the winter. Gen- 
eral trade and manufacture was pronounced increasing 
to . degree, yet cautious and restrained for fear of un- 
wisely extending credits. At the best it was irregular 
and spotted. The most favorable showing thus far has 
been made in the agricultural.sections of the middle 
West, the Southwest and in those sections of the North- 
west where last season’s crops have furnished producers 
with means to buy goods. With the exception of the 
cotton growing sections of the southern States there 
are evidences of rising demands for merchandise, while 
even in the cotton belt conditions are better than earlier 
in the year. Taking the country at large, the most com- 
plaint comes from the iron and steel industries, which, 
though gaining a little and adding to the employment of 
capacity, are mainly running around but 60 percent, 
while it is hard work to realize the prices of leading 
descriptions of output that were listed early in the year. 
* * * 

The principal reason why the steel companies fail to 
book sales that they expected to make by this time in 
the year is the backwardness of the railroads in signing 
contracts for rails and equipment to the extent that 
was counted on last December. Even where orders have 
reached the tentative stage the railroads often refuse 
to close them by signature because they feel that the 
real basis has not yet been established. The same feel- 
ing and attitude characterizes contractural matters in 
the majority of leading departments. The consequence 
is that many wheels are not turning and thousands of 
men are still without employment. Yet there has been 
some gain since the first of February, and more is 
probable as the season advances. We have reason to 
expect a larger increase in April, especially should an 
early cessation of the European war be indicated, 
phophecies of which are now being freely made. 

* * * 

The stock markets and large business interests gen- 
erally profess to be greatly relieved because of the 
recent ending of the Sixty-third Congress by limitation. 
They now look forward to nine months of relief from 
suspense and uncertainty that were caused by legislative 
debates and contention about policies and measures 
that many business people of all classes considered hurt- 
ful to business confidence. Probably the long quietude 
at Washington will have some beneficial effect on the 
business mind, and that at least will result in a degree 
of psychological confidence, to say the least. In the 
meantime if political agitation could be held in abey- 
ance until the next Congress shall assemble in December 
there should be considerable relief to the general busi- 
ness mind, 

* * * 

Leading business men and their mouthpieces, the 
financial and trade reviewers, continue to exhort every- 
body to assume the attitude and the speech of confi- 
dence. Such assume that all that the industry and trade 
of this country needs is Confidence—with a large initial 
letter. One reviewer of merited reputation emphasizes 
the statement that ‘‘what is most needed at the present 
time is courage and a development of a greater degree 
of confidence in our ability to get along and attend to 
the business that is at our command.’’ It is probable 
that this course is being followed to the extent that is 
justified by eredit facilities, safety and the promise of 
returns. But to make good business confidence should 
not be sporadie but general, and that will come only 
when the bankers of the reserve cities and the stock 
exchanges indicate that the time has come for confi- 
dence. So far no great inspiration to confidence has 
come from such sources. Rather, the metropolitan banks 
have continued to preach caution, while the stock ex- 
changes have disseminated a like influence since the out- 
break of the war. This attitude of the main control of 
credit is perfectly natural under existing conditions. 
The European war has at times almost thrown the finan- 
‘ial and commercial world into chaos. While the chan- 
celeries, the banking institutions and the exchanges of 
Europe are struggling to maintain domestic and inter- 
national credit and exchange the people of this country, 
though favorably situated as respects peace and natural 
products, can not be expected to evolve from the strained 
and perplexed conditions of the whole world general 
confidence and prosperity. The modern world, in a 
money, credit and commercial sense, is a unit, a feature 
that has distinctly and greatly developed within recent 
decades. It is probable that the present conflict in 
Europe and Asia will be brought to an end by the stress 
of financial and economic conditions rather than by a 
decisive victory on either ‘side of the forces at arms. 
Thus when one talks about assuming a confident atti- 
tude in investment and business he is doing it.in the 
face of a possible catastrophe to the credit and business 





of the whole world. But we can have confidence in what 
advantages we have in hand and can control, and proceed 
to such success as thus can be realized. So far since the 
outbreak of the war manufacturers and merchants in 
this country probably have done all the business that 
they could with safety to their credit and capital, and 
have even ventured beyond real prudence when they have 
been pushed by circumstances. Moreover, when bankers 
in the large cities and the smaller places emphasize cau- 
tion by the refusal of credit there is not much ground 
for hortations to confidence, unsupported by conditions 
favorable to that mood. But we can be sure that when 
the time is ripe for confidence the American business 
men will rise to their opportunity. 

* * * 

Good authorities admit that the general business situa- 
tion during February in the country as a whole made 
a better exhibit, by comparison with last year, than 
did January. Such seems to be the consensus of gen- 
eral reports. But an exception to this conclusion must 
be made when stock dealings and investments in securi- 
ties are considered. Authoritive statement during the 
first week of March was that the bond business of the 
last part of February generally continued slow, the 
activity characteristic of January having been followed 
by some reaction in February. In a measure, and per- 
haps principally, this may be accounted for by other 
developments than the influence of uncertainties lat- 
terly developed by the European war. Early in the 
week good authority declared that the result of the 
New York Central Railroad Company’s record offering 
of $100,000,000 convertible debenture 6 percent bonds 
to stockholders will not be known until April, and hence 
would-be investors in that security hesitate. Besides 
there is an offering on the New York investment mar- 
ket of New York State 414 percent bomls, due to be 
issued on March 10, which may have had further effect 
tc quiet the bond market. The fact seems to be that 
more bonds are pressing on the attention of investors 
than the markets can readily digest, though the under- 
writing banks and syndicates seem equal to putting their 
broad shoulders and stout legs under the mass that so 
far has been loaded upon them. However, the main 
influence in checking investment enthusiasm in respect 
to bonds is thought to be certain phases that have de- 
veloped in connection with the foreign situation conse- 
quent on the war. It was said late last week that 
within the few weeks preceding had been put on the New 
York Exchange a large amount of bonds that had been 
owned by foreign investors. These bonds were con- 
signed here at ‘‘seller’s option,’’ allowing twenty days 
for delivery. Since a large aggregate of foreign owned 
bonds is held in New York that would not require a 
delayed delivery it is thought that foreign liquidation 
has been much greater than was some time ago thought 
probable. It is believed, however, that the small decline 
in prices that has been caused by selling under the con- 
ditions indicated, and the recovery of prices that has 
recently occurred, and the subsequent further degree 
of recovery, indicate that the foreign bond offerings 
have been well absorbed. Yet steady and persevering 
attempt of foreign investors in American bonds to con- 
vert them to ready home money resources is evident. 
At the same time it may be deemed probable that Euro- 
pean people who do not actually need the ‘‘ready need- 
ful’’? for current expenditures would rather their sur- 
plus resources remain in American securities as long as 
possible because of their comparative safety and the 
revenue that can be derived from them. 

* * * 


In the stock market the improvement in tone and 
activity that began last week is thought to have been 
the effect of a belief that events are shaping for the 
end of the war within a shorter period of time than 
lately had been believed possible. Large influences are 
said to have accumulated stocks under the influence of 
this belief, buying them on a scale down at first, but 
later following advances. Results were believed to have 
shown that the floating supply of stocks had been ab- 
sorbed. Yet it lately has seemed evident to experienced 
operators that there must be relief from depression on 
account of both foreign and domestic conditions before 
both the stock and bond markets can recover a well sus- 
tained vigor of action. Evidently also enterprise of all 
kinds throughout the country is hesitating because of 
the uncertainty respecting our international relations and 
the tendency of Europe to liquidate its holdings of 
American securities. A feature of such a condition is 
that it breeds uncertainty and checks any attempt at 
financing. additional capital by the railroads, the large 
industries and all undertakings that would help the 
expansion of enterprise and business. 

* * 


While such are the deterrent influences that have 
checked the speculative and investment tendencies 
that became manifest in January, the importations of 
gold show increase and a broadening out character. 
Importations, beginning mainly in England, have ex- 
tended to the continent, because the necessities of war 





demand American goods, which must be paid either 
in gold or in exchange on the basis of gold. A late 
consignment to New York of the yellow metal came 
from Denmark, a nation that seldom figures in gold 
movements with this country. It was believed that 
the late consignment from Denmark originated in 
Germany, as Denmark seems to a large degree to be 
the trade and money gateway between Germany and 
the world of non-combatants. Authoritative declara- 
tion is that the position of Danish exchange on the 
American market has for some time been favorable 
to gold imports.to this country. Like most of the 
other continental exchanges, the rate has been ruling 
at a heavy discount. Against a parity of $26.79, Dan- 
ish exchange recently dropped to $24.50 per 100 kronen, 
which means a discount of. about 8% percent. In the 
meantime more gold is expected to come from Eng- 
land, and probably from France. International ex- 
changes continue to be favorable to the importation 
of gold. At a late date the amount imported was re- 
ported at $14,800,000, of which, however, $2,000,000 
consisted of a withdrawal from the New York sub 
treasury, which was lodged in one of the New York 
banks for the benefit of a foreign exchange house. 
It is believed that foreign exchange will continue to 
be in favor of the United States because of our great 
and increasing balance of trade with other countries. 
At a late date gold to the amount of $750,000 was 
shipped from Yokohama to San Francisco. 
* * * 

Early in this week, following the initiative of the 
previous week, the New York stock dealings made 
further gains in activity and progress toward higher 
price levels and larger trading volume. This revival 
was induced by indications of improved business and 
industrial conditions in the country at large, notably 
in the steel department. Forecasts of the United 
States Steel Corporation’s unfilled tonnage suggested 
a possible gain of 200,000 tons compared with the 
February unfilled, which totaled 412,000 tons. It also 
was announced that the corporation’s output had in- 
creased to 75 percent of capacity, against late reports 
of 60, or slightly more a short time ago. There were 
also reports frem the middle West of increased manu- 
facture in the general industrial plants. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway bonds and stocks were strong in 
London and New York, and even the New Haven’s 
issues were in better demand and strength of prices. 
This improved condition was said to be not at all on 
account of distinct European conditions, though there 
were vague rumors of coming peace that apparently 
had little effect on the market. Bonds were strong 
despite further large and ramified selling for foreign 
interests. It seemed that a real change for the better 
had come with the weather premonitions of spring. 

* * * 

The Government crop report that was issued last 
Monday was about in line with the preéstimates of 
grain experts. According to the report the amount 
of wheat still held on farms on March 1 was 152,903,- 
000 bushels, or about 2,000,000 bushels less than at a 
like date the year before. About 60.7 percent will be 
shipped out from localities where the grain was raised, 
compared to 53.9 percent of the crop of 1913-14 at a 
corresponding date of report. In respect to corn, the 
reserves on March 1, this year, were estimated at 
894,000,000 bushels, or 34.1 percent increase, com- 
pared with 866,392,000 bushels, or 35.4 percent, of the 
preceding crop. Two years ago reserves of corn on 
farms amounted to 1,289,000,000 bushels. It is esti- 
mated that 18.6 percent of this year’s crop will be 
shipped out of the localities where grown, against 17.2 
percent of the 1913 crop. Oats remaining on the farms 
at date of report amounted to 379,369,000 bushels, or 
33.2 percent of the last crop, compared with 419,500, 
000 the year before at a corresponding date. It will 
be seen that exportations on account of the European 
war have made inroads on the reserves of the three 
leading crops, but sufficient surpluses are left for home 
consumption and for further considerable exports. 

* * 


A special feature of industrial activity in its rather 
uneven distribution, taken as a whole, is that reported 
in connection with manufactures specialized for the 
war zones in Europe. On account of contraband re- 
strictions that shipments of our manufactures to Eu- 
rope on near account are accurately recorded is very 


doubtful. Owing to much of the shipments going 
through Canada, especially to Great Britain and 


France, it is harder to trace them up than it would 
be if they were shipped directly from ports in the 
United States. Such is the activity of mills and shops 
in New England and northern New York devoted to 
the manufacture of such things as are wanted by the 
belligerent armies that many of them are receiving 
additions to their plants. Woollen and knitting mills 
are turning out blankets, uniform cloth, sweaters and 
other goods for army use, while cotton mills are be- 
ginning to get their share of orders for summer goods 
for the armies and navies, 
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Preservative Treatment of Wooden Silos 


[By George M. Hunt, Chemist in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.] 








The amount of lumber which is used each year in 
the construction of wood stave silos is not always 
appreciated. While no exact figures are obtainable, 
one estimate places the amount used in 1913 at about 
100,000,000 feet, b. m. 
grade lumber. 

While many other materials such as brick, tile, and 
conerete are being advocated and used to a large 
extent the popularity of wood continues. Each class 
ot material has certain advantages and disadvantages, 
but no one material possesses all of either. Tne raci 
is that a good silo can be made of any of a number 
of materials if the proper care is used 1m its construc- 
tion and maintenance. The usefulness of any kind of 
silo is largely dependent upon the care it receives, 
and this is especially true ot the wooden silo. It has 
been stated on good authority that a large percentage 
of the failures in wooden silos is due to some form of 
neglect. 

Some of the advantages of wood stave silos are 
cheapness, lightness, ease and quickness with which 
they can be erected, smoothness of the sides, and the 
fact that they can be purchased all complete and ready 
to set up. Three important disadvantages of wood 
are the shrinkage of staves in summer, the necessity 
for frequent painting and, with some kinds of timber, 
their lack of durability. 


and this, of course, was high 


Desirability of Treatment. 


The desirability of preservative treatment is becom- 
ing generally recognized. Several manufacturers of 
wooden silos are already treating all of their silo 
material and it is now possible to purchase silos 
treated and ready to set up. The use of treated silos 
is comparatively recent, however, and it is too soon in 
most cases for the results of the treatment to be 
entirely apparent. So much study has been put into 
the treatment of other forms of timber, however, and 
the results are so well known, that the effect of silo 
treatment can readily be predicted. That the life of 
the staves will be greatly increased by proper treat- 
ment is beyond doubt. It is not unreasonable to 
expect that with a good pressure treatment with 
coal-tar creosote a silo will resist decay for at least 
twenty-five or thirty years. Laboratory experiments 
have shown that creosoted wood does not absorb as 
much water as untreated wood, and the rate of absorp- 
tion is much slower. Since shrinking and swelling are 
dependent on the absorption of water, this indicates 
that their effect will be less in a treated silo than in 
an untreated one, and less attention will be required 
to keep the hoops tight. This has been reported to be 
the case in several instances. The presence of the oil 
in the wood also tends to prevent warping and check- 
ing, and the necessity for painting is obviated. 

In the dimensions used in silo construction it is 
possible to treat satisfactorily most species of wood 
which are otherwise suitable for the work. Some 
species are more resistant to treatment than others, 
however, and the most efficient treatment can be 
obtained with the less resistant woods. Of the woods 
in general use for silo construction the pines are as a 
class the most easily treated, while hemlock, tamarack, 
spruce and Douglas fir treat with greater difficulty. 
In general, the sapwood of any species is much more 
easily treated than the heartwood. The exceptions to 
this rule are hemlock and redwood, the sapwood of 
these being as difficult to penetrate as the heartwood. 
With pressure treatment the greatest saving can 
usually be effected by using the cheapest wood, as the 
difference in durability between the various species is 
less after treatment than before. Staves of part or all 
sapwood can be made durable, hence there is no 
necessity for specifying all heartwood if a good treat- 
ment is to be given. It is questionable if the treat- 
ment of such durable species as heart cypress and 
redwood would pay. 

Preservatives. 

Of the various wood preservatives now in general 
use a good grade of coal-tar creosote is very satisfac- 
tory for preserving timber from decay. There are also 
several oils sold under proprietary names which are 
derived from creosote. A number of them have given 
good results in durability tests. The quality of 
creosote is of particular importance for silo work, and 
care should be taken that a high grade of oil is used. 
For the brush, open tank and dipping treatments an 
oil of comparatively high specific gravity (around 
1.03) at 60° C. is preferable. For pressure treatments 
a lower specific gravity (1.03 to 1.08) should be just 
as satisfactory, and more economical. In no case 
should an oil containing a high percentage of low 
boiling oils be used. A list of the principal creosote 
producers and dealers in the United States has been 
compiled by the Forest Service and can be obtained 
by writing to the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Undistilled tar used by itself does not give as good 
penetrations as the distillate creosote and it has low 
fungicidal properties. The latter oil is,.therefore, to 
be preferred. 

Water soluble salts such as zine chloride appear to 
be unsuitable. Experiments have indicated that zinc 
chioride is readily leached out of the wood by the 
moisture in the silage. The contamination of the 


silage by the zine chloride would tend to retard the 
silage forming processes and might also have a dele- 
terious effect on the cattle. Furthermore, zine chloride 
and other water soluble salts would not retard shrink- 
age and swelling or obviate the necessity for painting. 


Methods of Applying Preservatives. 


Four methods in ordinary use for applying creosote 
are impregnation under pressure, open tank treatment, 
dipping, and brush treatment. The choice of a method 
will depend on the apparatus available, the amount 
of wood to be treated, the expense permissable and 
the durability desired. 

The best results will be obtained by impregnation 
under pressure on account of the better absorption 
and penetration of oil which can be secured. In this 
method of treatment the wood is placed in a steel 
cylinder and the oil forced into it at a high pressure. 
An absorption of about eight to ten pounds of oil per 
cubie foot of wood need not be exceeded, and the oil 
should be distributed as evenly as possible throughout 
the wood. The treatment should be made in a way 
which will reduce the subsequent bleeding of preserva- 
tive to a minimum. The apparatus required for pres- 
sure treatment is expensive, and the method is prac 
ticable only when large amounts of timber are to be 
treated. In some cases it might be possible for a 
farmer to haul his silo timber to a commercial treating 
plant and have it treated, but in general the use of 
the pressure process will be limited to manufacturers 
of silos. As a rule it would probably be cheaper for 
them to have their material treated under contract 
with some commercial treating plant, but in some 
cases the output of the silo factory might be sufficient 
to justify the erection of a small pressure plant. 

If pressure treatment can not be given good results 
can be obtained by an open tank treatment. In this 
treatment the wood is first heated in creosote for one 
or two hours at a temperature of 180° to 220° F., 
where it is held for one or more hours, until the desired 
amount of oil is absorbed. The function of the hot 
bath is primarily to heat the wood and expand the 
air and moisture it may contain. The sudden cooling 
of the wood when immersed in the cold bath causes 
the air and moisture to contract and produce a partial 
vacuum, which draws the oil into the wood. Compara- 
tively little absorption takes place in the hot bath, 
except with certain very easily treated woods. The 
cold bath is sometimes dispensed with and the absorp 
tion of oil obtained by discontinuing the heating of 
the hot bath, and allowing the hot wood and oil to 
cool together. This accomplishes the same result as 
the cold bath, but requires a considerably longer time. 
By the open tank process good absorptions and pene 
trations can be obtained in any wood which is not 
resistant to treatment. 


Apparatus Required and Variants of Treatments. 


The apparatus required for these treatments con 
sists of one or two tanks (depending on whether the 
cold bath or cooling bath is used), with suitable means 
for heating, and a thermometer. The dimensions of 
the tanks should be such that the wood can be com- 
pletely immersed in the oil, and they must be deep 
enough to keep the oil from slopping over the sides 
of the tank and taking fire, as this may cause the loss 
of both the wood and the oil. Care should be taken 
also that the oil does not get too hot, as this may 
cause it to boil over. A temperature of 220° F. should 
not be exceeded. The heating may be accomplished 
either by means of an open fire, or by steam coils. 

In the dipping treatment the wood is usually im- 
mersed in hot oil for from five to fifteen minutes. <A 
longer time would be still better. This allows the 
cracks and checks to become filled with the preserva 
tive, but except in cases of woods which are very 
easily treated the absorption and penetration of pre- 
servative are slight. The same kind of a tank is 
required as in the open tank process. On a commercial 
scale the dipping is usually accomplished by passing 
the staves on a conveyor through a tank of hot oil. 
The length of time the staves remain immersed in the 
oil is determined by the speed of the conveyor., Since 
the amount of time required and oil consumed are 
much less than in the open tank treatment dipping 
is much the cheaper. The effectiveness of the treat- 
ment is also considerably less. 

The simplest and cheapest treatment of all is the 
brush treatment. It is also the least effective. The 
oil is heated to about 180° to 220° F. and applied 
with a brush. Two coats are ordinarily used and the 
oil is flooded over the wood rather than painted on it. 
The second coat is not applied until the first coat 
has completely dried. Particular care should be exer- 
cised to see that every part of the wood is treated, 
and every check and flaw should be completely filled 
with the preservative. The apparatus required consists 
simply of a brush or an old broom, and a bucket or 
kettle in which to heat the oil. When a thermometer 
is available it is of considerable assistance in regu- 
lating the temperature of the oil. Aside from the 


simplicity of apparatus and the ease of treatment, 
another advantage of this process is the fact that no 
excess of oil need be left on hand after the treatment 
is finished. 

A modification of the painting process which is 
sometimes used by manufacturers consists in passing 





the staves through a machine in which creoso 
sprayed upon them from all sides. 

While the increased life resulting from brush ¢ eat. 
ment will probably be less than that from the «her 
treatments, it can be expected to more than ju ‘ify 
the cost. . 

Since the bottom of the stave is where decay us: illy 

causes the most trouble, a very good combin:. io) 
treatment would be to give the lower two or | ree 
feet of each stave a hot and cooling bath treatn nt, 
and the rest of it a 2-coat brush treatment. In -his 
way the most vulnerable part of the silo would rec. ive 
the heaviest treatment. By making the tank t: at- 
ment first and the brush treatment afterward littl. or 
no excess oil need be left on hand after the treatm ont 
is finished. 
, After the staves have been treated by any pro: oss 
they should be openly piled and allowed to thorougiily 
season before erecting the silo. Some time should :\so 
elapse if possible after the silo is erected before it is 
filled. This will lessen the chances of contamination 
of the silage by the creosote. 

If possible, every stick should be cut to the proper 
dimensions before treatment. The effectiveness of 
these treatments is dependent upon maintaining an 
unbroken zone of treated wood over the entire surface 
of every piece. Cutting the wood after treatment 
exposes untreated surfaces, and offers an opportunity 
for decay to enter. If it is necessary that a treated 
stick be cut the exposed end should be thorouglily 
painted with creosote before being put into its place. 


Cost of Treatment. 


A close estimate of the cost of treatment by the 
various processes is very difficult to make, owing to the 
number of variable factors which must be taken into 
consideration. The cost of treatment on a large scale 
by the manufacturer can best be learned by applying 
to the manufacturers themselves. If the farmer wishes 
to creosote his own silo, however, the following esti- 
mates may be of some assistance. These estimates are 
not to be taken as conclusive but rather as approxima- 
tions of the cost under the conditions given. 

In the open tank treatment the amount of. oil 
absorbed will vary with the species of wood used and 
the thoroughness of the treatment. Assuming that 
five pounds of oil per cubic foot will be the average 
absorption, and that the cost will be 20 cents per 
gallon, and estimating labor at $2 per day, the cost 
of oil and labor would be about as follows for a silo 
containing 3,000 board feet.* : 

Very easily treated woods like sap pine would prob 
ably absorb more oil, while woods which are more 
dificult to treat, like heart tamarack, spruce, and 
Douglas fir, would absorb less. In addition to that 
absorbed, several inches of oil would be left in the 
bottom of the tank. If provision can be made to use 
this in other ways about the farm its cost need not 
be charged against the silo treatment. The cost of 
the treating tanks is not included in the above 
estimate. 

Brush treatment ean be given much more cheaply. 
For a silo of the size mentioned above about thirty 
gallons of creosote would be required for a 2-coat 
brush treatment. At 20 cents per gallon this would 
cost $6 and the labor at $2 per day would probably 
amount to about $6, or a total of $12. 

A dipping treatment would absorb more oil than 
brush treatment, making the cost a few dollars more. 

The cost of giving the butts of the staves an open 
tank treatment and the remainder a brush treatment 
would be about as follows for a silo of the dimensions 
given above: 

42 gallons of creosote at 20c per gallon.....$ 8.40 


3 days’ labor at $2 per day 6.00 


is 
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=> 
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Contamination of Silage. 

In 1910 a codperative experiment was inaugurated 
by the University of Wisconsin and the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory to obtain information on the dura- 
bility of treated wood in silage, and upon the con- 
taminating effect of the preservatives. Billets of 
wood treated in various ways were placed in one of 
the university silos during the process of filling, and 
covered with the silage. None of the sticks have, as 
yet, started to decay, but some information on con- 
tamination was obtained during the first season. When 
they were uncovered during the course of feeding 
out the silage, analysis of the material near the billets 
treated with zinc chloride showed that considerable 
zinc chloride had leached out into the silage. This 
took place even though the billets were painted with 
a coat of red lead. 

The amount of creosote present was not sufficient to 
determine by analysis, but there was enough to give 
a strong odor to the silage immediately surrounding 
the creosoted sticks. This creosote contaminated silage 
was collected by itself and fed to the cattle. It was 
not relished by them, and two of the cows were 
slightly ‘‘off their feed’’ for a day or two. This, of 
course, was a very severe test, and if the contaminated 

* A 14x34-foot silo made of 2-inch lumber contains about 
2,990 board feet exclusive df the roof. 


150 gallons of creosote at 20c............. -.-$30 
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age had been mixed with the rest of the silage the 
ect would have been less pronounced. Since several 

the treated sticks were given a much heavier 
sorption than is now considered advisable, and they 
re all placed in the silage within a few days after 
‘atment, it is felt that the conditions in this experi- 
ent were much more severe than would obtain in a 
eosoted silo, and the results do not indicate that 
rious contamination would take place in the latter. 
Considerable weight is given to this opinion by the 
sults of a recent investigation. Letters were sent to 
| the agricultural experiment stations in the country, 
d to all users of creosoted silos who could be located. 
‘hile but few of the experiment stations had had any 
xperience with creosoted silos, and only a small 
imber of owners of such silos could be located, not 
single case was reported where the silage had been 


damaged or the health or appetite of the stock affected. 
It was the general opinion of the experiment stations 
that no danger need be anticipated on this account. 

In order to obtain further information on this point 
an experiment is now being carried on by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in codperation with the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. While this experiment will not be 
concluded for a number of years it is expected that 
the coming feeding season will yield some valuable 
data. 

Summary. 

1. The amount of lumber used in silo construction 
is so great that it is of considerable economic impor- 
tance to increase its length of life by preservative 
treatment. 

2. Coal-tar-creosote is an excellent preservative for 
the prevention of decay in timber. 





3. The advantages of a thorough creosote treatment 
appear to be: 

(a) A material increase in durability. 

(b) A decrease in the amount of attention required 

to keep the hoops tight. 

(c) The necessity of painting is obviated. 

(d) Greater stability to the silo. 

4. The thoroughness and cost of treatment are about 
in the following order for the various methods begin 
ning with the most thorough and most expensive: 

Impregnation under pressure, open tank treatment, 
dipping, brush treatment. 

5. No appreciable contamination of silage by contact 
with creosoted staves has been observed in the in 
stances reported. Proper care in the treatment and 
thorough air seasoning after treatment should reduce 
the danger of contamination to a minimum. 





INVESTIGATIONS ON DRY ROT IN FACTORY TIMBERS. 


Results of an Engineer’s Exhaustive Study — Combustibility, Durability, Causes of Disease, Timber Indentification, 
Grading Rules and Other Subjects Considered—The Author’s Recommendations. 


The results of exhaustive investigations by Fred J. 
lloxie, engineer and inspector in the employ of the 
\ssociated Factory Mutual Insurance Companies’ in- 
spection department at Boston, Mass., are contained in 
a 100-page volume entitled ‘‘Dry Rot in Factory Tim- 
bers’? just issued by the inspection department of the 
actory Mutuals. The results of Mr. Hoxie’s investi- 
vations were set forth at length in a 4-page illustrated 
interview which appeared in last week’s issue of the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN. A few points in his report 
not covered in that exclusive interview should be of 
interest to the lumber trade. 

In the introduction to his discussion Mr. Hoxie sets 
forth the following statement of the reasons for the 
factory mutual companies’ interest in the dry rot 
question: 

First: They have for fifty years been sponsors for the 
so-called slow burning construction or mill construction. 
The economy and integrity of this excellent type of build - 
ing are threatened by the remarkable increase in the prev- 
alence of dry rot during the last few years. : 

Second: Wood infected by ury rot ignites more easily 
than sound wood. Mill timbers with rotted ends fall much 
more quickly under fire. , ‘ 

Third: The officers and engineers of these companies 
believe that the dangers of dry rot can be largely elimi- 
nated with the consequent saving of many thousands of 
dollars to the mutual members. 

The following statement of the scope of the dry rot 
problem indicates its importance as viwed by insurance 
interests: 

The problem divides itself into two parts: : 

First, that of untreated timber, or the possibility of se- 
curing uniformly reliable timber at a permissible price, 
which possesses sufficient natural resistance so that un- 
aided it can withstand fungus in the moist atmosphere of 
many rooms in textile mills, or in paper mills. : 

Second, that of timber treated antiseptically, or timber 
which can be had in suitable lengths and sizes, with suf- 
ficient strength for the required load, and which can be 
given the necessary resistance to fungus by chemical treat- 
ment. : 

In the past, good quality longleaf pine has given satis- 
factory service without antiseptic treatment, but the 
present supply comprises much loblolly, shortleaf and 
poorer longleaf, which is lacking in natural resistance. 
Therefore, in order to make sure of obtaining a grade of 
southern pine which can be used safely without antiseptic 
treatment, the present system of grading must be revolu- 
tionized, and based upon those physical and chemical 
properties which underlie strength and resistance to fun- 
gus rather than upon the vague botanical distinctious now 
in use. 

Regarding the increased combustibility of wood af- 
fected by dry rot Mr. Hoxie says: 

The ignition point of rotted wood has been shown to 
be lower than that of sound wood. | Roost Reel 

Under favorable conditions large pieces will ignite at a 
temperature of 290° F. or even lower. | hoe 

The mutual companies have no definite records of in- 
crease losses from this source owing, doubtless, to the 
efficiency of the complete automatic fire protection in 
mutual risks, by means of which the fire is ordinarily 
extinguished before the fire resistant qualities of the con- 
struction are severely tried. 


Varieties Available for Mill Construction. 


After exhaustive discussions of the causes of dry rot 
conditions under which fungus develops most rapidly, 
processes of infection and the spreading of the disease, 
ete., Mr. Hoxie says: 


The different varieties of timber available for mill con- 
struction are fewer in number than those available for 
railroad ties or for structural purposes requiring smaller 
or shorter pieces. At present the material in almost 
universal use for cclumns and beams in factories of 
“slow burning’ type, in the United States, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, is southern pine. 

Occasionally hemlock or spruce is used for columns ot 
the smaller sizes. In the older mills, columns of white 
pine and oak are often to be found. 

Spruce and hemlock are frequently used for floor and 
roof planking. Indeed, until recently spruce plank was 
the favorite floor material for New England mills. 

Douglas fir is occasionally used for columns, beams and 
floor plank in the middle West and will probably be more 
used in the future. The greatest manufacturing districts 
of the country are within convenient reach of the southern 
pine forests and southern pine is undoubtedly used in 
much larger quantities than all other varieties, spruce 
plank being next and hemlock third. Therefore, careful 
study of the southern pines is ef the greatest importance. 


Cheapness as an Index of Quality. 


It is a significant fact that much of the best longleaf 
pine timber produced in the South is being shipped to 
Europe. The European buyers consider quality first and 
are willing to pay a higher price for good timber. Too 
many of the American buyers of mill timber are chiefly 
guided by price. Several lumber manufacturers, produc- 
ing excellent longleaf pine timber, stated that they hardly 
considered it worth while to quote on.true longleaf timber 
to the American trade, as mixed varieties offered at a 








lower price were practically certain to be accepted. 

Longleaf pine of merchantable inspection, Interstate 
rules of 1905, in sizes suitable for mill timber can be had 
at the present time, I am told, at about $33 per thousand 
delivered in New England. ‘Prime’ grade would cost 
about $3 more. The best quality ‘“‘“German Prime’ would 
cost from $40 to $50. 

Common Varieties of Southern Pine. 

There is much confusion in local names. Mohr gives 
six Latin and twenty-nine common names as having been 
used at different times or different places for the long- 
leaf pine; and the other varieties of pine have nearly as 
inany. The Cuban and longleaf pines are sometimes c@gn- 
fused as both have long leaves, while the shortleaf and 
North Carolina both have shorter leaves. 

The positive identification of longleaf pine lumber is 
difficult or impossible. There are slight microscopic dif- 
ferences in the form of the medullary rays of the North 
Carolina pine, as given by Pennhallow’s and Roth, but to 
use them for identification would require considerable ex- 
perience in the microscopic study of the pines. The 
microscopic differences are more striking with char- 
acteristic specimens. The longleaf pine is heavy, resinous 
and fine grained, averaging for the dry wood from the 
butt of the tree according to Sargent 43.7 pounds per 
cubie foot. 

The Cuban pine is slightly heavier, averaging 47 pounds 
per cubic foot, resinous and coarse grained, with a large 
proportion of dense summer wood, and a much larger 
proportion of sap wood. 

The North Carolina pine, also known as loblolly pine 
and frequently sold as shortleaf pine, is lighter, averag- 
ing 84 pounds per cubic foot, somewhat less resinous, 
coarse grained, with a large percentage of sap wood. 

The shortleaf pine is moderately light, averaging 38 
pounds per cubic foot, the least resinous of the four, and 
of medium grain. 

The following are the weights per cubic foot given by 
Mohr for kiln dried material—longleaf 36 pounds, Cuban 
37 pounds, shortleaf 30 pounds and North Carolina 31 
pounds. The reason for Mohr’s weights being less than 
those of Sargent is that he takes the average of the tree. 
the top of which is much lighter, while Sargent considers 
only the heartwood at the butt. Mohr’s weights are prob- 
ably much nearer to the average timber now on the 
market than Sargent’s. 

Mr. Hoxie pays his compliments to the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials in the following statement: 

The present specifications for longleaf pine of the 
American Society for Testing Materials open the way to 
such practices by giving a double meaning to the name 
longleaf pine. So far as the present definitions of the 
American Society for Testing Materials go, almost any 
kind of wood, shortleaf-Cuban or North Carolina, can 
be sold under them as ‘‘commercial longleaf pine.” 

Resin Principal Factor in Resistance to Dry Rot. 

Mr. Hoxie’s belief that resin-is the principal factor 
in the resistance to dry rot of longleaf yellow pine 
remains unshaken, and to this subject he adds the re- 
sult of considerable investigation undertaken since his 
first pamphlet was published. 

On the subject of density and its relation to 
strength, also discussed on page 34 in this issue by 
Howard F. Weiss, director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Mr. Hoxie says: 

The proportion between spring and summer wood has 
been suggested as a criterion for grading timber. This 
is now being favorably considered by some of the larger 
lumber manufacturing associations, and is undoubtedly 
much in advance of present methods, as the timber con- 
taining much summer wood is generally dense and strong. 
The proportion is difficult to determine with precision, 
however, particularly in material with fine or uneven 
grain. It is to be expected that a beam of irregularly 
distributed density will vary in strength with the lighter 





Suggested Specification for High Grade Southern 


Pine Structural Material. 

DENSITY. No part of the material shall have a 
density of less than 30 pounds per cubic foot when 
tested by boring 1-inch holes in the ends of the 
stick, drying and weighing the borings and comput- 
ing the density from the volume of the hole. 

DURABILITY. Heartwood shall show in al? four 
faces of every stick, and sapwood shall not extend 
more than. 2 inches from the corner at any place 
measured perpendicularly to the corner along the 
face. 

None of the heartwood shall show less than 4 per- 
cent of rosin when borings are taken with a 1-inch 
bit, dried and extracted with benzole, the extracted 
rosin evaporated until it is not soft or sticky when 
touched with the finger at 70° F. 

A further requirement which will be useful in 
many cases is that the material shall be branded 
with the name and location of the sawmill from 
which it comes. 











wood located at the neutral axis, or at the part of maxi- 
mum stress. ’ 

Weight per cubic foot of dry wood is a more accurate 
index of strength than the proportion of summer wood 
in the annual growth rings, which has been recommended 
as the best index of quality, and it can be obtained with 
greater precision. 

Light weight wood is simply wood without much wood 
in it: in other words, all wood would weigh about 109 
pounds per cubic foot if it were solid. The difference 
between this and the actual weight gives the propor- 
tion of air spaces that it contains. 

Density has been shown by numerous tests of the 
United States Forest Service to be a reliable index of 
strength of timber. é 

The proportionality between density and strength in 


.the middle of its range (from 30 to 40 pounds with the 


longleaf pine) is considerably obscured by other variables 
such as season cracks, knots, cross grain etc., as shown 
in tests given by the United States Forest Service. The 
range of shortleaf and loblolly is somewhat lower; there- 
fore, only the best of these varieties will have a density 
above 32 pounds per cubic foot, and most of the poore: 
longleaf pine will have a density below this amount. 

Johnson gives the following rule: “Cross breaking 
strength of ail timbers, except the oaks, in pounds per 
square inch equals 300 times dry weight in pounds pe 
cubic foot.’’ 

The tests given by the Forest Service indicate that 
not much more than one-half of this amount can be de- 
pended upon with structural sizes longleaf pine of average 
quality, the figures given being: 

Structural sizes green, 35 pounds per cubic foot dry 
weight has a 6,140 modulus of rupture. 

Structural sizes air seasoned, 39 pounds per cubic foot, 
dry, weight has a 5,691 modulus of rupture. . 
Among the specimens from which these averages are 
taken there is apparently only one below 32 pounds per 

cubic foot. 

The moisture contained in wood is an important factor 
in its strength as shown by many tests made by the 
United States Forest Service. Longleaf pine and spruce 
increased about 300 percent in strength as the moisture 
is reduced from 30 percent to 0. 


After a review of various grading rules in use the 
author draws these deductions: 


The ideal specification is undoubtedly a clear descrip- 
tion of the qualities required. In structural timber thess 
are strength and durability. With these qualities defined, 
attributes such as_ botanical variety, or location of 
growth, lose much of their importance. The limits of 
strength can be easily given but less easily determined, 
without destroying the material. The density is a suffi- 
ciently close index of strength for commercial purposes 
The percentage of summer wood will undoubtedly serve 
every purpose for describing the required material ex- 
cept in case of dispute to take care of this possibility 
the minimum acceptable density should be given. 

From all information thus far avaiiable the percentage 
of resin is the most reliable index of durability for the 
southern pines. The dark greasy appearance of the 
summer wood will be sufficiently reliable for grading 
purposes under ordinary conditions. This is implied if 
not clearly stated in the statement in the above specifi- 
cations, ‘‘must show a sharp contrast in color between 
spring wood and summer wood.”’ In order to avoid mis- 
understandings and to settle disputes, a clear statement 
should be made of the minimum percentage of resin that 
will be accepted. 

Branding as a Guaranty. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Weiss, director of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory, that the long- 
leaf pine timber should be branded by the manufacturers. 
This is an excellent idea. Under present conditions the 
manufacturers are the only people who can positively say 
whether the timber is longleaf or not, as the standing 
timber has marked difference in bark, leaves and cones, 
between the loblolly, longleaf and shortleaf. 

_ After the trees are cut into lumber it is practically 
oe to check grades based upon botanical varie- 
ies. 

Branding without a clearly defined description of the 
several grades of wood which can be checked by meth- 
ods within the power of the purchaser will depend 
entirely for its value upon the honesty and carefulness 
of the lumber manufacturer, but with well defined phxysi- 
cal and chemical specifications, such as those in common 
use with iron and concrete, the branding can be checked 
by the purchaser when necessary and will facilitate, in- 
spection on the job. 

True Conservation. 

Much is being written by students of forestry on the 
closer utilization of the forests. This is a commendable 
field of endeavor, but the utilization should be perma- 
nent and not consist in simply passing the loss along 
from the lumber manufacturer or dealer to the owner 
of the building. 


Other subjects covered are various mechanical treat 
ments for the prevention of dry rot, including a discus- 
sion of the kyanizing process, penetration of antisepties, 
cost of timber treating, ete. 

The volume is well indexed and constitutes a highly 
valuable contribution to the literature of the wood pre 
serving industry. 

Numerous illustrations are shown emphasizing Mr. 
Hoxie’s conclusions. A number of them are the same 
as the illustrations which appeared in his interview given 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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LARGE SALES OF SILOS EXPECTED. 


Reports Are That Prosnects for Spring Business Were 
Never Brighter. 








Houston, TEx., March 8.—Houston silo men are prae- 
tically unanimous in the opinion that the 1915. silo 
business will be of record-breaking proportions. Ten 
thousand to 12,000 silos are expected to be sold this 
year in Texas alone. Inquiries received from farmers 
in all parts of the State indicate that the value of 
the silo is thoroughly appreciated by most of them and 
that those who have failed to install them will do so 
this season. 

Dave A. Weis, president of the Southern Farmers’ 
Silo Company, of Houston, spoke enthusiastically of 
the situation Saturday. Said he: 

Letters from every corner of south and southwest Texas 
are coming in to us with every mail. The silo business is 
already under way, and my salesmen report that prospects 
for spring business were never brighter. We are specializing 
in 100-ton silos, though of course we are prepared to con- 
struct what the farmer wants. The wood silo is the only silo 
in my estimation, and I find that most farmers prefer wood 
to concrete. 





LANDMARK TO BE SOLD. 


John Howland House, 249 Years Old, a Monument 
of Permanence and Integrity, to Be Auctioned Off. 


PLYMOUTH, Mass., March 10.—The only original May- 
flower house in the country, the last building now stand- 
ing that has sheltered persons who came here on the 
little ship Mayflower in 1620, will be sold at public 
auction one month from today unless some interested 
party comes forward very shortly to sat- 
isfy a small debt of $213 and costs. It is 
the famous old John Howland house at 
Plymouth, Mass., built in 1666 by a son 
of the Pilgrim settler John Howland, 
the last survivor of that brave little com- 
pany whose descendants populated Massa- 
chusetts colony. Old John Howland was 
a frequent visitor to this quaint old co- 
lonial homestead in his later years and, 
according to report, he died there. 

Though this sturdy structure of New 
England lumber was more than a century 
old when the war of the Revolution was 
fought, and was near the two century 
mark when the war of the Rebellion rent 
the American republic, today this fine 
wooden building with a shingle roof 
looks good for generations more. At the 
venerable age of 249 years the house is 
weather-tight and comfortable. 

In 1911 the Society of the Descendants 
of John Howland of the Ship Mayflower 
was organized and they acquired the 
property. During the years that had 
passed since the house was built various 
occupants had made alterations and re- 
cent tenants had been too sparing of 
paint and similar attentions. So the 
society expended some money in restor- 
ing the homestead to its original appear- 
ance. In connection with raising funds 
for this work the society gave a note, 
endorsed by William Sumner Appleton, 
who is associated with a number of his- 
torical and genealogical associations in 
Boston and vicinity. Through the society’s failure to 
meet the note Mr. Appleton had to make payment, and 
he later obtained a judgment against the organization 
for $213. The court has now ordered the sale of the 
property to satisfy the judgment. But whoever becomes 
the ultimate owner of this former home of a Pilgrim 
father, it will still stand as an enduring testimonial to 
the permanency and integrity of wooden construction. 








FIRE NOT VERY IMPORTANT. 


Report as to Loss at Weed Company’s Plant Exagger- 
ated—Will Not Hinder Operation. 








As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN went to press last week 
it received a dispatch from Klamath Falls, Ore., stating 
that the Weed Lumber Company plant at Weed, Cal., 
was burning with possible total loss, but giving no 
details. In response to a request for information as to 
the extent of the loss, George X. Wendling, president of 
the company, telegraphed from San Francisco as fol- 
laws: 

‘‘Fire destroyed yard No. 3 at Weed containing 
mostly box lumber, some high grade. Total about 
$200,000, covered by insurance. Will not interfere with 
the operation of our factories.’’ 

The plant at Weed is so large and so important in 
the West Coast industry that the rumor of the fire 
caused great excitement all along that section of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. The LuMBERMAN’s cor- 
respondent at Klamath Falls sends the following am- 
plification of his brief wire: 

Now that telephone connection is again established between 
Klamath Falls and Weed, it is possible to give more particu- 
lars regarding the fire on the afternoon of Thursday, March 
4, which threatened for a time the destruction of the $9,000.- 
000 plant of the Weed Lumber Company. The fire started in 
one end of yard No. 3, and, fanned by a stiff breeze, spread 
rapidly through the yard. The 1,200 employees of the plant, 
with the fire departments of nearby towns, fought hard all 


afternoon to save the lumber plant and the business portion 
of the town and late in ,the afternoon, following a change 
in the direction of the wind, they brought it under control 
with the loss confined to the one lumber yard. ‘The final 
loss is estimated by the company at £150,000, completely 
covered by insurance. The cause of the fire is not known. 

Later advices from correspondents whittle the loss 
down to $100,000 or less. 

The Weed Lumber Company and its president, Mr. 
Wendling, are so well known ail over the country that 
the rumor of disaster aroused much interest everywhere 
in lumber circles. As it turns out, the fire was almost 
insignificant in comparison to the value of the property 
imperiled and Mr. Wendling and his associates are to be 
congratulated on the organization which prevented very 
serious loss. 


CANADA LUMBER TRADE PROSPECTS. 


Optimistic Forecasts Made, in View of Almost Certain 
Big Demand From England. 








MoNTREAL, QUE., March 5.—At the meeting of the 
Chambre de Commerce of Montreal yesterday afternoon 
a special feature was a report on Canadian prospects 
in the lumber trade submitted by the committee on 
woods and forests. While admitting that handling of 
lumber in the Dominion for export and home consump- 
tion is not so large as it has been, the report made 
optimistic forecasts in view of.a probably largely in- 
creased demand from Europe after the war and the 
continuous local needs of a growing country. Weekly 
reports from the department of commerce have shown 
that orders for wood are being placed every week in 
Canada by foreign countries, these being generally for 
railway ties or mine props. The need for railway ties 
in France has become so great that Carrel, Roucher & 





HOWLAND HOUSE, 249 YEARS OLD, WEATHER-TIGHT AND COMFORTABLE. 


Cie., of Paris, expect soon to send a commission to 
Canada and perhaps to the United States to investigate 
the capacity for production of these articles. The mem- 
bers of this commission are the buyers for the State 
railways of France. 

A review of the situation shows that from 1,000,000 
to 5,000,000 ties are required for shipment to France and 
Italian ports, to be inspected and paid for before being 
loaded on ships. Foreseeing a possibility of a con- 
tinuation of the war for aucther year or two, the Eng- 
lish coal mines may be closed for lack of props. Eng- 
land imported 240,000 tons of wood for mine props 
in September last, a greater part of which came from 
the west of France, but preparations are now being 
made to get this timber in the future from Canada. 

It was shown in the report that in addition to the 
enormous amount of material needed for mine props, 
England would require large quantities of common wood 
for the manufacture of boxes and that every kind of 
wood would be required by that country. The London 
Board of Trade has published a report on the means 
of replacing timber for mine props and an English com- 
mission has established the fact that Canadian lumber 
might be placed on the English markets at prices that 
are satisfactory. Concluding, the report said: 

It is not foreign demand that is lacking, and our own 
country also consumes an enormous quantity of wood. In 
1911 Canada bought 13,683,770 railway ties, and it was 
estimated that of these 10,000,000 would have to be replaced 
every year on lines in operation. In this manner there was 
a constant demand and one which could only go on increasing 
with all other wooden articles in a country being developed. 
It is noted, on the other hand, that in 1913 Canada imported 
wooden handles to the value of $71,214, fencing posts and 
ties worth $1,856,711, blocks and unmanufactured wood, 
$1,001,717; shingles, $277,551, and firewood, $149,677. The 
committee on woods and forests is not ignorant that there are 
difficulties to be surmounted in the matter of transportation, 
but is ready to make an effort to remove these as soon as 
those interested have made known the exact nature of the dif- 
ficulties they are faced with. 

To sum up, the demand is abundant and it seems that the 
supply is rather lacking. 


LOG CHUTE OVER IRRIGATION DAM 


Reclamation Service Devises Ingenious Means of Car. 
rying Logs Over Boise River Dam. 





Inasmuch as the Boise River in Idaho has for a great 
many years been utilized for driving logs, it has bi on 
necessary for the Government reclamation service, in 
constructing the Arrowrock dam to provide for the « 
tinued use of the river for taat purpose. In comment 


y 
on this structure D. F. Seerey, logging engineer, s $ 
that people need not visit the Panama Canal to seo a 
great engineering accomplishment, for the dam and ot}. r 
construction features in connection with it are almost 
marvelous in size and perfection of detail. The dam is 


1,075 feet long, 90 feet at the base, and 260 feet h 
and impounds a lake reaching up the middle and So. 
forks of the Boise River, a distance of 17 miles. 

The Boise River has from the earliest times been 
important channel of transportation, large logs of yell 
pine having been floated down the river in the ea 
spring freshets from the times of early settlement, a: 
more recently in large quantities by the Barber Lum}. 
Company and Conners & Wright. 

Since the dam has been constructed it will be necessary 
to introduce a protective breastwork so that not onl) 
logs and floating trees but other heavy debris will not 
injure it. In case of large drives it may be necessary to 
collect the logs in several booms and bring them dowu 
one at a time. At the left bank near the dam a boon 
will convey the logs into a chamber. At the right hand 
side of this chamber are four chains which run paralle! 
at 4-foot intervals to a drum on the shore, propelled by 
electric motor. These chains, when slack, drop below th 
surface of the water and as the logs float in the drum 
will be started, tightening the chains so that they form 
an inclined plane down which the logs 
roll to the right, where they are caught 
on live rollers equipped with spikes and 
carried to the mouth of the chute, down 
which they descend to the river below. 
The chute is of concrete, lined with steel 
rails and starts with a 60 percent grade, 
which is gradually reduced until near 
the bottom it is 30 percent, terminating 
in an upward curve so that the logs are 
Janded flat in the river. In passing 
down the grade the logs are controlled 
by a bull chain, operated by a motor. 

Mr. Seerey says that the Barber Lum 
ber Company has completed its 20 or 30 
miles of railroad from the line of the 
reclamation service up Moore’s Creek to 
the large tract of fine timber that it 
bought from Idaho. A good road has 
been constructed, including a steel bridge 
across the river at the mouth of Moore’s 
Creek. The modern plant of the Barber 
Lumber Company at Barberton has been 
put into good shape for extensive opera- 
tions at an early date. The resumption 
of business at this plant promises to be 
a potent factor in restoring business con- 
fidence and furnishing employment and 
a market for that region, 





A SAFETY ROUND TABLE. 


OsHKOosSH, Wis., March 9.—Fifty fore- 
men and superintendents of local sash 
and door factories have organized a 
‘‘safety round table,’’ similar to those recently 
formed at Milwaukee, Fond du Lae, Green Bay, 
Sheboygan, Appleton, Neenah and Menasha and Racine. 
The organization meets occasionally to exchange ideas 
and experiences as to the most eflicient methods of prevent- 
ing accidents, The following officers have been elected: 
President, R. J. Hume; secretary, Otto Laude; program 
committee, August W. Koehn, George Zellmer and Wil- 
liam Meyer, 


KEYES CLAIM AGAIN UP. 


Owner of Worthless Timberland Titles Seeks Reim- 
bursement from State. 








Baneor, Mr., March 8.—The famous Keyes claim, first 
presented in 1905, has again been brought before the 
Maine legislature, a hearing having been held a few days 
ago by the committee on claims. This is the request 
of De Forest Keyes, of Oneonta, N. Y., that the State 
reimburse him in the sum of $26,188.66, principal and 
interest, for money paid by him to the State in 1902 
and 1903 for tax titles which proved worthless. The 
money was paid for titles to forty different parcels of 
timberland, upon which the owners had defaulted taxes, 
and which were accordingly offered for sale by the State 
land office. When Keyes went to look over the lands he 
had bought he was unable to locate them, and it developed 
that such lands did not exist—it was merely another of 
the numerous mysteries of Maine land surveys. At every 
legislature since that time Mr. Keyes has sought reim- 
bursement for the money paid for the worthless deeds, 
and in 1909 a resolve was passed in his favor, only to be 
vetoed by Governor Fernald. The position of the State 
seems to be that buying tax titles is a sort of gamble, 
in which the purchasers seek to get something for 
nothing, and that those who invest know they are taking 
chances and should not complain if the gamble turns 
out poorly. 
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LOGGING ACTIVITIES IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


Mild Weather Prevents Hauling Cut Out of Woods— 
High Prices Reign. 





yrvTAWA, On, March 8.—Lumbermen operating in 
tern Nova Scotia have been hard hit this winter. 
Sow, so necessary for successful lumbering, has not 
vored them the last few weeks. This condition ob- 


tuined all through February, and now March promises 
to be mild. In Anatagonish, Guisborough and Victoria 
counties there are a larger number of operations this year 
tian in any previous winter for many years and the cut 


very large. Operations at Springfield have been prac- 
ally suspended, and indications are that the cut will 
main in the woods until next season. Better luck 
attended Keppock camps and the greater portion of the 
gs are at the river bank. At Marshy Hope, Fulton 
‘ros. and MeDonald Bros. have been working ener- 
vetieally. They are meeting almost unsurmountable diffi- 
ilties in getting the logs to the mills, and the manufac- 
ired timber to the railway station, so bad are the roads. 
An incentive to a continuance of work, notwithstanding 
obstacles, is the big price now obtaining in the lumber 
arket in Nova Scotia. The Rhodes Curry Company has 
500,000 feet cut at the North River, but only 10,000 feet 
has reached the mill yard and none of the manufactured 
article has been hauled to the railway. This firm is the 
largest manufacturing concern, using wood principally, 
in the Maritime Provinces. Grant & Campbell’s oper- 
ations at Salt Springs are quite satisfactory. They are 
located about four miles from the Intercolonial Railway 
tracks and the haul is over fairly good wagon roads, and 
for a considerable distance over really good roads. Their 
sawmill, too, is right in the woods. They are now judged 
to have over 1,000,000 feet cut, and most of it is either 
shipped or in the railway yards. 





PASSES FIRST-AID AMENDMENT. 


TacoMA, WASH., March 6.—The State senate during 
the week passed by vote of 32 to 8 a first-aid amend- 
iment to the workmen’s compensation law. The bill is 
not the measure prepared by a special commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Ernest Lister. As the senate sent 
it to the house, where it will probably pass, the bill 
provides for creation of a first-aid fund by payment of 
not to exceed one cent a day by the workmen in a given 
plant and the contribution of an equal amount by the 


Company will not be affected by these changes. 

The Brasfield mill has been in operation only a few 
months, having been built following a fire which de- 
stroyed the old plant in April, 1914. Its equipment in- 
cludes an 8-inch Filer & Stowell band mill, an 8-inch 
McDonough resaw, Allis-Chalmers rope, set works and 
other modern machinery. The Helena veneer plant is 
one of the largest rotary mills in the South. The drying 
equipment is unusually extensive, including a 150-foot 
Philadelphia textile drier and a 150-foot Smith plate 
roller drier. 

The sawmill produces oak, gum, ash and elm, while the 
rotary veneer mill turns out oak, gum, pine, cypress, 
poplar, basswood, cottonwood, ete. 





A JOURNAL “GONE BUGHOUSE.” 


Absurd Comparisons Between Frame and Brick Struc- 
tures—Vermin Expert’s Opinions. 

Derroit, MicH., March 9.—Extra! Extra!—A bug 
will not abide in a brick house but will grow fat and 
multiply in a frame house. It’s a fact because the 
Detroit Journal says an Indianapolis architect said so— 
and, furthermore, a brick building is the coolest place 
in the world in summer, which explains why everyone 
clings to the delicious atmosphere of a big city in the 
summer time instead of sweating the hot day away in 
a sweltering pine woods. 

Among other things which the Detroit Journal attrib- 
utes to the Indianapolis architect, who drew this com- 
parison at the ‘‘request of a prospective home builder,’’ 
was the following: 





























MOVEMENT OF WESTERN PINE. 





Shipments for January, 1915, 53,656,948 Feet, as 


Compared to 64,540,931 Feet in January, 1914. 





The report of shipments for January just issued 
by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows 
a decrease below shipments for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. For January, 1915, forty mills reported, 
as against forty-one last year. The report is as fol- 












lows: 
——~19:14.——— —1915.—— 
Cars. Feet. Cars. Feet. 
TRANG 5 oc sc cc wosewes 146 3,471,362 176 4,440,111 
Montana ............. 566 13,662,100 234 5,932,445 
CN ne ecw eecanee ee 25 372 15 362,270 
Washington .......... 85 1,864,024 62 1,400,495 
North Dakota......... 181 4,687,239 97 2,498,5 
South Dakota......... 178- 4,471,% 83 3,194, 
Minnesota ........... 285 ys. 301 71 
Wisconsin ........... 145 3, 168 4,265,628 
eer rae 307 7,9 289 6,994,507 
i 144 3,1: 158 3,855.9 
MO iccecdceebeeca & 1 7 
NODPAGER. 26 ccccccece 154 2,8§ 104 2 
BRISBOUEE oc ccc rcccsees S 1 20 
Colorado ............-. 21 4§ 58 1 
Wyoming ............ 21 47: 26 
TEM 60:04 6.6604 hdres 15 37 
MCHIGOM .cccccwecses 5é 16 409,050 
ea eer 7 23 578,979 
PID 5n:0.0: 6,55 406 we os 5 1 2 47,878 
Atlantic coast States... 158 3.6 201 4,928,282 
Other eastern States.. 28 5 82 715,760 
CE sn keene ck ose 109 2,7 13 291,108 
CANTOFMIA oc cccecescs 5 1 eT ee ee 
PEE cei eeneee avee *éeedemns H 85,208 
Totals ...........2,677 64,540,981 2,174 53,656,948 


Of the forty mills reporting shipments thirty-two 
were not in operation. Prices are reported normal by 
a large majority. 





PUTS NURSERY ON COMMERCIAL BASIS. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 8.—State Forester J. E. Bar- 
ton has succeeded in putting the nursery adjoining the 
State fair grounds here on a commercial basis, the 
first sale of seedlings having been made last week. Con- 
sidering the short time the nursery has been in opera- 
tion, this is considered a fine record. The stock sold 
consisted of black locust, and was disposed of at $3 a 
thousand. Other seedlings which will be mature enough 
for sale next fall consist of black walnut, red oak, 
pecan, chestnut and other indigenous varieties. The 








PRISONERS BUILDING HEDGES FOR THEIR HOMES 


employers; the handling of the fund by the employer 
as trustee, and the paying out of the necessary amounts 
to secure first aid for injured workmen in his plant; 
a 10-day waiting period; two plans of providing first 
aid, between which the employer may choose: First, 
the employer and his employees may form an association 
without any conjunction with the State industrial in- 
surance commission; second, the employer shall render 
first aid to the amount of $150 if needed in each in- 
dividual ease; employers may enter into contracts with 
physicians or hospitals or hospital associations for ob- 
taining the first aid contemplated. Governor Lister 
announced Thursday if the house passes the measure 
as it came from the senate he will veto it. 





LUMBERMAN A POPULAR EXECUTIVE. 


Heads New Mill Firm, With Principal Operations in 
Arkansas. 





LouISVILLE, Ky., March 10.—H. A. MeCowen, presi- 
dent of H. A. MeCowen & Co., of Louisville, and of the 
East St. Louis Walnut Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of Penrod, Jurden & MeCowen, of Memphis, Tenn. 
This concern was incorporated recently with $350,000 
capital stock. 

It has bought and will operate the Brasfield (Ark.) 
sawmill of the Penrod-Jurden-MeCowen Lumber Com- 
pany and the Helena (Ark.) veneer mill of the Penrod 
Walnut & Veneer Company, of Kansas City, Mo. R. L. 
Jurden, vice president of the Penrod Walnut & Veneer 
Company, is vice president and secretary of the new 
company, and J. N. Penrod, of that concern, is treasurer. 

Mr. MeCowen and Mr. Jurden will be in active charge 
of the Memphis company, Mr. McCowen giving most of 
his time and attention to the Brasfield sawmill, and Mr. 
Jurden looking after the veneer end of the business. 
H. A. MeCowen & Co. and the East St. Louis Walnut 


PRISONER CARRYING LOG UNDER GUARD. 


There is a belief in the minds of a great many people that 
brick construction costs from 40 to 50 percent more than 
fraine construction. Experience and investigation, however, 
have shown this belief to be a fallacy. The large number 
of brick residences that have been built during the last year 
have done much to establish the fact that brick is really the 
best material for the commercial builder to use. 

A wood house burns, decays, settles, shrinks, cracks, needs 
painting, needs constant repairs, depreciates in value, takes 
more fuel, is hot in summer and cold in winter, is a nest for 
vermin, is not a good investment, has a first cost almost as 
much as brick, and it costs more in the end. A brick house 
won't burn, decay, settle, shrink or crack, needs no outside 
painting or repairs, doesn’t depreciate, takes less fuel, is cool 
in summer and warm in winter, shelters no vermin, is the 
best possible investment, has a first cost of only 5 percent 
over wood, and is the cheapest in the end. 

The implied motto is ‘‘don’t build with wood or 
vermin will infest your house.’’ While this Indianapolis 
architect, whose name is not given, may have made a 
study of vermin, there are many bugs he missed. One 
of the species that he missed must have bitten the De- 
troit News-Tribune, which is housed, by the way, in 
a brick building. The News-Tribune last Sunday in 
a review of the prospects for new building this year 
said: ‘‘In nearly every instance brick is the pre- 
dominating material.’’ 

An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent examined 
the Detroit permits for the week and found that out of 
133 permits issued there were 75 calling for complete 
frame construction. All other materials, ‘‘ predominat- 
ing’’ brick included, totalled 58 permits. 





MONTANA LARCH AND PINE OUTPUT. 


KALISPELL, Mont., March 8.—Shipments for Feb- 
ruary, 1915, as reported by members of the Montana 
Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association, were 6,475,- 
158 feet, as compared with 6,105,182 feet for the cor- 
responding month of 1914, an increase of 369,976 feet or 
6.6 percent. The members report a stock on hand March 
1 of 88,920,000 feet, as compared with 62,754,000 feet 
on hand March 1, 1914, an increase of 26,166,000 feet. 





BRIDGE OF WOOD BUILT BY GERMANS OVER A MARSH. 
PHASES OF LIFE OF ENGLISH AND GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR IN DETENTION CAMPS. 


nursery is to be enlarged to 25 acres during the spring. 

Forestry work is being undertaken as a commercial 
proposition by Abram Renick, a large land-owner at 
Winchester, Ky. He has a large acreage of forest trees 
which have never been touched, and has been adding 
to this by purchase. Now he is taking cheap farm lands 
and is planting poplar, ash, linden, sycamore and other 
trees of fairly rapid growth, believing that this will 
prove ultimately to be a splendid investment, as well 
as an economic step. worth while. 





TO SOLVE LEVEE PROBLEM. 


Use of Interlocking Wood Sheet-Piling Said to Have 
Checked Overflows. 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., March 8.—The use of interlocking 
wood sheet-piling, Martinez patent, promises to solve a 
problem that has long puzzled levee engineers at Caernar- 
von levee, twenty miles below New Orleans. This levee 
apparently rests upon subaqueous foundations. Its ocea- 
sional subsidence in past flood years has been a source of 
annoyance and some danger. As the earth was piled 
upon the levee the increasing pressure caused it to sink 
in some spots, forcing the mud subsoil up in low places 
back of the levee where the dirt had been taken from. 
Recently, as noted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
State engineers let the contract for about 1,000 feet of 
Martinez interlocking piling, 30-foot length, to be driven 
along the levee where the subsidence has occurred. Several 
hundred feet have been driven already, to a uniform 
depth of 25 feet, leaving five feet in the clear which will 
be above record high water. The piling is water-tight and 
has, according to report, checked the subsidence and im- 
proved conditions materially there. The engineers are 
reported hopeful that the interlocking wood piling will 
prove to be the solution of the trouble with which they 
have had to contend for several years. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 
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SAWING WHITE PINE IN THE SOUTH. 


Newest Town in Georgia Is the Location of a Big 


Lumbering Enterprise. 
HELEN, Ga. 

About two years ago a somewhat sparsely built young 
man, with a penetrating eye and springs in his muscles, 
headed a little expedition of capitalists into northern 
Georgia. The party left Gainesville at sunrise one morn- 
ing and followed the devious trail of a wagon road in 
a northeasterly direction. The disreputable wagon trail 
wound its way along the beautiful Nacoochee Valley 
where the Blue Ridge Mountains reared their peaks on 
either side and the Chattahooche River coursed in innum 
erable cascades on its way to join the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The expedition came at length upon a 
spot at a point about 38 miles above the town of Gaines 
ville, where the valley spreads out for a considerable dis 
tance in a tableland. ‘‘This is the place,’’ said the 
leader of the expedition in a tone of finality. The others 
voiced their approval and retraced their way to Gaines- 
ville and their respective homes. Thus A. H. Marsh 
founded the newest town in Georgia, which he christened 
Helen, after the daughter of R. M. McCombs, president 
of the syndicate that is opening up the resources of this 
section to the commerce of the world. 

From the moment that Mr. Marsh selected the site 
for the new town of Helen things began to happen. They 
happened so rapidly and in such continuity that within 
a twelvemonth the rough wagon road from Gainesville 
had given way to a standard gage railroad, the Gaines- 
ville & Northwestern, with a dozen or more thriving 
towns along its 32 miles of right of way, with freight 
and passenger trains operating on regular schedule, open- 
ing up thousands of acres of rich agricultural and tim- 
ber land to markets that were hitherto closed to this 
section. Furthermore, about the middle of last July 
B. F. Young gave the signal that started the power in 
a large, modern double band sawmill, while in the mean- 
time a sizable town had sprung into existence about 
the plant which, because of its beautiful environment 
and the great financial resources of the men behind it, 
possesses more than ordinary interest. 

The town of Helen, the site of the Byrd-Matthews 
mill, is an ideal location. It lies at the headwaters of 
the Chattahooche River, navigable for 200 miles to the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is perhaps the only spot in the whole 
Nacoochee Valley where there is enough tableland for 
a lumber manufacturing plant, with room to spread out 
the yards. The town was made to order like a suit of 
clothes. The town is divided into two parts by a trick- 
ling mountain stream. Upon one side is the sawmill 
plant and the buildings immediately pertaining thereto. 
On the other are the stores, postoffice, bank and the beau- 
tiful clubhouse which John Mitchell, one of the stock- 
holders, has built. Mr. Mitchell is also laying out 
the top of the mountain ridge in private estates, with 
golf links, lakes etc., for summer tourists and persons 
in search of a healthful climate. Mr. Marsh occupies 
a magnificent bungalow on the ledge of the opposite 
mountain, within a few minutes’ walk of the mill in 
the valley below. 

The recent opening of the Gainesville & Northwestern 
Railroad, permitting traffic relations with the country at 
large for the new town of Helen and the intermediate 
points between that point and Gainesville, has, aside 
from its agricultural achievement, a significant bearing 
upon the lumber industry in that part of the South. 
This railroad taps 800,000,000 feet of standing virgin 
timber, much of it genuine white pine, the only stand of 
its kind in the entire South, and at the same time creates 
an outlet for one of the richest farming sections in the 
country. The sawmill is in full operation now and its 
product, the celebrated ‘‘Nacoochee White Pine,’’ is 
being directed to the various markets of the world which 


are seeking a replica of the old white pine of the North. 


The acting head of the Byrd-Matthews Lumber Com- 
pany at Helen, A. H. Marsh, was identified for riore than 
seven years with the lumber trade at Asheville, N. C., 


where he was sales manager for the American Forest 
Company, another Byrd-Matthews interest. Mr. Marsh 


is one of that sturdy army of lumbermen who have grown 
up in the business from boyhood. In 1884 he went into 
the lumber vards of Sceatcherd & Son at Buffalo. For 
three years prior to this he had studied the rudiments 
of the business with C. Hidecker & Son, at Canewango, 
N. Y. For one year he obtained special instruction in 
inspection work. He becanie foreman for G. Elias & 
Bro. at Buffalo and then traveled for ten years for this 
concern. He then went into business for himself in 
Buffalo as a broker. Next he went with the American 
Forest Company, of St. Louis, and managed the com- 
pany’s plant at Portland, Ark., for three years. 

A. R. Byrd, sr., president of the company, has built 
a residence at Gainesville, where he ean be close to the 





A TYPICAL WHITE PINE TREE, HELEN, GA 


mill, Mr. Byrd has been identified with the lumber 
business for 24 years, although his other interests have 
been greater than his lumber interests. Away back in 
the ’80s he traded his farm at Jackson, Mo., for a 
business which was a combination of a flour- and a saw- 
mill. This he operated, with his cousin, H. P. Horrell. 
The business proved to be so successful that Mr. Byrd 
and his cousin bought more timber and put up more saw- 


mills. The fiour business also prospered and the saw- 
mills were kept busy cutting staves for the flour mill. 
During this period Mr. Byrd became acquainted with 


D. C. Matthews, a banker and lumber dealer of Sikes- 
ton, Mo., and the two began buying up valuable realty 
propertics throughout the country. 

Among Mr. Byrd’s enterprises is the firm of A. R. 
Byrd & Sons, with headquarters in St. Louis, a con- 
cern owning and controlling, with timber property and 








CLUB HOUSE, BYRD-MATTHEWS LUMBER CO., HELEN, GA. 
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the Portland & Southeastern Railroad, the Ameri in 
Forest Company, a hardwood sawmill at Portland, A 
The company also owns the controlling interest in © ie 
Aslop Process Company, of St. Louis. The By 
Matthews Investment Company was formed, with he 
quarters in St. Louis, to buy up timber land in the B 
Ridge Mountains in upper Georgia. The investment ¢ 
pany owns 65,000 acres of land, 38,000 being timber 
The holdings of the company are appraised at $5,000,0: ), 
consisting of timberland in Georgia, plantation land ‘ni 
Missouri and land in Texas. The officers of the compa 
are: R. M. MeCombs, president; A. R. Byrd, J. 
Byrd and C. H. Matthews, vice presidents; C. D. M 
thews, jr., treasurer; A. R. Byrd, jr., secretary. TT! 
company built and operates the new Gainesville 
Northwestern Railroad, from Gainesville to Helen. 

The Byrd-Matthews Lumber Company is a $1,000,0( 
corporation, now actively engaged in sawmilling a! 
Helen. The company owns what is said to be the lar, 
est individual tract ef hardwood timber in the Unite: 
States, consisting of about 465,000 acres in upper Geo 
gia, in a territory traversed by the Chattahooche Riv 
and its tributames. This land lies in the Blue Ridg 
Mountains in White, Union and Habersham Counties. 
It is estimated that this land comprises about 800,000,00( 
feet of hardwood timber, white pine, oak and assorted 
woods. 

The sawmill is as up to date as money can buy, 
equipped by Filer & Stowell, with a capacity of 125,000 
feet a day. In the logging operations three Lima loco 
motives and two American log loaders are used. 


SAWMILL MAKES THRIVING TOWN. 


A Prosperous Community With All Modern Facilities 
Follows Beginning of Lumber Operations. 








MELBOURNE, FLA. 

From the moment the Union Cypress Company started 
operations here, Melbourne ceased to be a mere dot on 
the Florida East Coast Railroad folder. In the two 
years the mill has been in operation Melbourne has be 
come a modern, thriving town, with everything that 
goes to make a well-ordered community, from a Feder- 
ated Women’s Club to a 16-piece band. The town has 
a bank, two hotels, a row of stores, an opera house, a 
growing population and a bandstand in the middle of 
the public square. Two years ago a stranger alighting 
from a train at night was obliged to strike matches to 
locate the nearby hotel unless the porter happened to 
be up late enough to ‘‘make’’ the train. Now the town 
is ablaze with electric street lights and the hotel busi- 
has grown to such an extent that both houses 
have liveried porters to separate the arriving guest from 
his luggage. Before the advent of the sawmill only 
two or three trains hesitated momentarily at Melbourne. 
Now every one of the ten through Pullmans stop at 


ness 


Melbourne to receive and discharge passengers and 
baggage. Which gives the casual reader some idea 


of what a real sawmill will do for a community that 
previously could not be found in the dark. 

Melbourne lies along the confluence of the Indian 
River and Swan Creek, in the heart of a grapefruit and 
orange country which ought to have put the town on the 
map without the help of a sawmill, but did not. The 
Union Cypress Company located its plant across the 
creek, and the site became known as South Melbourne. 
Here the company built one of the largest and most 
modern sawmill plants in Florida. But this has been 
heretofore described in detail in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. South Melbourne soon took on the aspect of 
a full-fledged town and threw the town of Melbourne 
proper in the deep shade. The wilderness gave way to 
a well-ordered townsite, with symmetrical rows of houses, 
commissary store, picture theatre ete. And, further- 
more, South Melbourne was electrically lighted at night, 
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whi! Melbourne proper was as dark as a Hoo-Hoo cat. 
The: the sawmill community was incorporated under 
the ‘own name of Hopkins, in honor of the president of 
the ompany, G. W. Hopkins. Mrs. Myers, wife of the 
com uissary manageg, is president of the Melbourne Fed- 
erat’d Women’s CTiib~and several other organizations. 
F. >. Myers, her husband, feeds and clothes about 
1,5() people immediately connected with the sawmill 
and the countryside, and he carries so large a stock that 
ma: v of the citizens of Melbourne walk across the long 
pricge to do their trading there. The sawmill supplies 
the power for the electric lights also. 

The most important recent development of the Union 
Cypress Company is an extension of its logging road 
into the heart of the company’s very finest timber. The 
loguing road main line is now over 20 miles long, with 
spurs into the several logging camps. Two big Lidger- 
word skidders do the heavy work in the timber and 
three locomotives haul the felled logs to the mill. The 
company owns approximately 200,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber, located in Brevard and Osceola Counties. The 
mill, a Filer & Stowell, cuts 50,000 feet a day, although 
only one side is being operated. The mill was de- 
sigued for two sides. The planing mill contains a 
Woods double surfacer, an American molder, a Mershon 
resuaw and a Berlin ripsaw. The company has a stock 
of about 10,000,000 feet of lumber on hand. 


PORTABLE SAWMILLS FOR MINNESOTA. 


DuLutH, MINN. 

The day of the portable sawmill is at hand in north 
ern Minnesota. A few have been in operation, but they 
are more and more in demand to manufacture the wood 
left by the loggers who wanted only the pine. There 
are still much birch, some cedar, spruce and tamarack. 
The portable mill will be busy with the left-over stuff 
for years. Little timber of any kind is left within 12 
miles of Duluth and farmers and others can sell their 
cordwood, delivered in this city, to private consumers 
for $6 a cord. They can get $2.50 a cord right on the 
land from dealers who will haul it to Duluth for their 
yards. 








TWO WEST COAST SPECIALTIES. 


Doty, WASH. 

The accompanying illustrations show two of the 
specialties of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Company, of 
this city. The young man in the picture with the big 
timber is one of the younger lumbermen of the Pacific 
Coast. His name is Robert Laughlin, the son of Charles 
Laughlin, general superintendent of the Doty Lumber & 
Shingle Company. This company has a sawmill with 
a daily capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber and two 
shingle mills with a total capacity of 500,000 shingles per 
day. The Doty plant is located on the South Bend 
branch of the Northern Pacifie Railroad and the Willapa 
Harbor branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
tailway. This particular section of southwestern Wash- 
ington contains a belt of very fine old growth timber and 
it was early discovered that this timber was particularly 
adaptable to the manufacture of cross arms, nearly all 
the cross arms manufactured in Washington being made 
in the mills of Doty and near vicinity. 

The company’s mill is especially equipped to get out 
long stuff. The plant also cuts a large amount of silo 
stock, as timber that will produce cross arms is equally 
adaptable to the manufacture of this class of material. 
The company also manufactures hemlock boards and ship 
lap, red cedar shingles and general yard stock. 

Originally organized by C. A. Doty, the company a 
few years ago was purchased by the late W. B. Merse- 
reau. The general management is under the direction 
of R. W. Mersereau and the sales are in charge of E. L. 
Mersereau. These brothers are competent young lumber- 
men, the third generation of a family of lumber manu- 
facturers. 

The Doty company was the first to establish an in- 
dustrial Y. M. C. A. with a good club house at its plant. 
This club house, in addition to being a good example 
of the benefits to be derived from Y. M. C. A. work in 
connection with a sawmill plant, is an excellent exhibition 
of the merits of western hemlock as a building material. 








A SMALL BOY AND A BIG TIMBER. 


VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO LUMBER LITERATURE. 





First Comprehensive and Authoritative Work Dealing ‘With Preservation of Timber — 
. Should Be of Practical Service to Lumbermen. 





One of the most interesting and valuable of recent 
contributions to the literature of the lumber trade is 
Howard FE. Weiss’s recent volume dealing with the 
preservation of timber.* In his capacity as director 
of the Forest Products Laboratory operated by the 
Forest Service at Madison, Wis., Mr. Weiss has had 
exceptional opportunity to gather practical as well as 
theoretical information on the subject of preservatives 
and preserving practice. Strangely it appears that 
prior to the publication of the present volume’ there 
was no comprehensive and authoritative work dealing 
with this broad subject. Consequently, the volume is 
one that should be of practical, every-day service to 
lumbermen and others who are really interested in the 
preservation of wood from the standpoint of the prac- 
tical operation of a plant or otherwise. 

The term ‘‘preservation’’ as it is used in the title 
of Mr. Weiss’s volume is taken in its broad sense, 
including the entire art of protécting timber from 
deterioration by various destructive agents, including 





HOWARD F. WEISS, MADISON, WIS. ; 
Director Forest Products Laboratory. 


decay, insects and marine borers, mechanical abrasion 
and fire. The title ‘‘Preservation of Structural Tim- 
ber’’ is apt to convey to many minds the impression 
that the book is a treatise on creosoting, kyanizing 
ete. That such is not the case will be apparent from 
the following, selected from the twenty chapter head- 
ings: ‘Prolonging the Life of Cross Ties From Decay 
and Abrasion’’; ‘‘The Protection of Timber From 
Fire’’; ‘‘The Protection of Wood, From Minor Destruc- 
tive Agents’’; ‘‘The Strength and Electrolysis of 
Treated Timber’’; ‘‘The Use of Substitutes for Treated 
Timber.’’ 

Of course the subject of the treatment of wood with 
various types of preservatives is very extensively dis- 
cussed, the history of various preserving processes re- 
cited and several approved types of plants described 
and illustrated. 

In view of widespread interest in the subject of fire 
retardant treatments for wood the following brief 
extract from a chapter dealing with this subject is 
reproduced: 

The use of wood as a construction material, especially 


* “Preservation of Structural Timber.” 





in congested centers and cities, has a serious objection 
due to the comparative ease with which it can be ignited 
and with which it burns. The objection to its use be- 
cause of this property is rapidly growing and will undoubt- 
edly continue to do so. The fire losses in the United 
States are enormous, reaching the vast sum of $215,000,000 
per year. Of course, all of this is not due to the use of 
structural wood, as the contents of even ‘“fireproof’’ 
buildings are inflammable and are frequently destroyed. 
A few cities have already passed ordinances prohibiting 
the use of natural wood in buildings over a certain 
number of stories in height, and other cities have speci- 
fied against the use of wooden shingles within their more 
congested limits. Such action has attracted keen atten- 
tion of late to the possibility of rendering wood non- 
combustible. This problem is quite different from the 
problem of protecting wood from decay and has to do 
almost entirely with the control of the gases driven off 
from wood when heat is applied to it. If these gases can 
be diluted with a noncombustible gas in proper propor- 
tions, the wood will char and not burn. On the other 
hand, if these gases can be kept from mixing with requi- 
site amounts of oxygen, a similar result can be secured. 
In either event, the original properties of the wood will 
be- destroyed, so that, strictly speaking, it is practically 
impossible, if not impossible, to render wood “‘fireproof.”’ 
The best that can be expected is to either make the wood 
noncombustible or siow burning. The temperature at 
which natural wood will ignite under ordinary conditions 
is about 500° F. The temperature of a burning building 
is estimated at about 1700° F The ease with which 
natural wood ignites, therefore, when subjected to such 
high temperatures, is readily seen. As great progress in 
protecting wood from fire has not been made thus far 
as in protecting it from decay, and but two companies are 
now in operation in this country. Progress has been 
considerably retarded by fraudulent practices on the part 
of defunct companies claiming to ‘fireproof’? wood, and 
by contractors who claimed to use such wood in thei! 
construction. Furthermore, a gross misunderstanding 
exists concerning the possibilities of rendering wood non- 
combustible, which has often led to the drafting of im- 
practicable specifications. Much work remains to be done 
in perfecting present methods and in enlightening the 
publie as to what can reasonably be expected. 

The chief objections raised against the use of ‘“‘fire- 
proofed’’ wood aside from increased cost are the leach- 
ability of the chemicals, their corrosive action on metals, 
their effect on the strength of the wood, and their action 
on paints and varnishes. Wood impregnated with the 
best known fire retardant chemicals can not be set in 
wet or damp situations or exposed to the weather, as 
the chemicals will be leached from the wood. Nails, 
hinges etc. in contact with such fireproofed wood will, 
when it becomes damp, be corroded. Wood treated with 
these chemicals is rendered more brittle than wood not 
treated, although the loss in strength can be greatly 
decreased by proper methods of treating and drying. For 
many purposes, as in trim in buildings, the question of 
decreased strength should have little or no serious con- 
sideration, as this property is not important. Due to 
their hygroscopic nature, the salts are quite liable to keep 
the wood moist and hence interfere with the adhesion of 
paint or varnish. 

When not exposed to the weather or unusual dampness, 
“fireproofed wood,’’ as it is now known, has given very 
satisfactory service. It retains its resistance to fire for 
long periods, and. so far as its other properties are con- 
cerned, behaves in much the same manner as untreated 
wood. 

The Theory of Rendering Wood Fire Retardant.—Those 
results which have been most successful thus far have 
been founded on one or more of the following theories: 

1. To cover the wood with a chemical which, like sodium 
silicate, when heated will fuse over the surface and pre- 
vent a free access of oxygen to the wood. 

2. To cover the wood with a noncombustible material 
which, like asbestos or metal, will prevent a free access 
of oxygen to the wood and thus produce a slow distillation. 

3. To impregnate the wood with a chemical which, like 
borax. when heated will liberate water. vapor or steam, 
thus diluting the combustible gases so that their ignition 
can not occur. 

4. To impregnate the wood with a chemical which, like 
salts of ammonia, when heated will liberate a noncom- 
bustible gas, thus diluting or combining with the combus- 
tible gases so that combustion is impossible. 








LUMBER TRADE PROSPECTS IN JAPAN. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—The Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce has issued a bulletin desig- 
nated as special agent’s series No. 94, in which the 
prospect of selling lumber to the Japanese is discussed. 
The report was prepared by Commercial Agent Franklin 
H. Smith, who is making an investigation of the lumber 
markets of the far East and Australasia. The trade 
with Japan at present 
amounts to an exchange of 
American softwoods, chiefly 
Douglas fir, for Japanese 
hardwoods, principally oak. 
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CUT AND SHIPMENTS 





NORTH CAROLINA 





PINE. 


The monthly report of 
stocks and orders compiled 


by the seeretary of the 
North Carolina Pine Asso 
ciation under date of Febru 
ary 1 shows rough stock 
oversold 16,402,000 feet, 


while dressed stock shows a 
surplus of 7,433,000 feet, 
making total net stock over 
sold 8,969,000 feet. In the 
report of cut and shipments 
for January twenty-five 
mills in Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina 
showed a total eut of 22, 
557,000 feet, and total ship- 
ments of 26,321,000 feet, an 











CROSS ARMS MANUFACTURED BY DOTY LUMBER 


& SHINGLE COMPANY, 


excess of shipments over cut 


of 3,764,000 feet. 
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WHAT DETERMINES THE STRENGTH OF 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE? 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

At the recent meeting of the Forest Products Fed- 
eration considerable discussion occurred on the neces- 
sitv of drafting more exact rules for grading structural 
timber, particularly the southern vellow pines. I was 
privately asked many questions on this matter bv a 
number of lumbermen who were present, and was 
greatly surprised to find that even those who were bet- 
ter informed than the average were in error concern- 
ing the correct basis, upon which to grade vellow pine 
timbers from the standpoint of strength. Many of 
them stated to me that they understood the *‘ ring rule,”’ 
which specified that timbers must have not less than a 
certain number of rings per inch, satisfactorily an- 
swered the point in 
question. 

The impression 
that strength de- 
pends entirely upon 
the number of rings 
per inch 
prevalent that I am 
writing vou this let- 
ter in order that the 
readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN at least may be 
set right. 

THE STRENGTH OF 
THESOUTHERN PINES 
CAN NOT BE JUDGED 
BY THE NUMBER OF 
RINGS PER INCH; in 
other words, a plece 
of pine with twenty 
or more rings per 
inch may be consid- 
erably weaker than 
a piece of the same 
kind of pine with 
less than ten rings per inch. I am attempting to illus- 
trate this point by the attached photograph which 
shows pieces of green longleaf pine (Pinus palustris): 

Pieces marked 1 and 2 had a modulus of rupture of 
over 10,000 pounds per square inch, while the pieces 
marked 3 and 4 had a modulus of rupture of less than 
5,000 pounds per square inch; in other words, pieces 
1 and 2 have over twice the strength that pieces 3 and 
4 have as shown by actual tests in this laboratory. Speci- 
mens Nos. 1 and 3 have approximately nine rings per 
inch, whereas specimens Nos. 2 and 4 average twenty or 
more rings per inch. You can readily see, therefore, 
that rings per inch in longleaf yellow pine have nothing 
to do with the strength of the wood. THE FACTOR WHICH 


Was SO 


CONTROLS THE STRENGTH OF LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIM- 
BER IS ITS DENSITY. This is best determined visually bv 








TYPICAL SPECIMENS OF GREEN LONGLEAF, SHOWING WIDE VARTATION IN RING GROWTH. 


the amount of summerwood and its contrast in color 
with the spring wood. 

Specimens 1 and 2 in the enclosed illustration contain 
over 40 percent of summerwood, while specimens 3 and 
4 contain less than 20 percent of summerwood. Further- 
more, the line of demarkation between the summerwood 
and the springwood must be a distinct one. It is a com- 
paratively simple matter for any one familiar with 
longleaf vellow pine to tell at a glance the approximate 
amount of summerwood which that timber contains; 
just as simple as it is for a grader to tell at a glance 
the grade to which any given board belongs. 

The Forest Service has made to date over 175,000 
tests on American timbers, an amount greater than that 

made bv all other 


American — investi- 
gators = combined. 


These tests have re- 
sulted in the dedue- 
tion of certain laws 
showing the 
tion 

strength 
cific gravity of the 
bone-dryv weight of 
the wood. For. the 
southern vellow 
pines Mr. J. A. 
Newlin, who is in 


rela- 
between 


and spe- 


charge of our sec- 
tion of timber tests, 
has deduced the fol- 
equation 
which enabies any 
one knowing the 
weight of a piece 
of pine to estimate 
with remarkable ac- 
curacy its strength: 
K = 20800 G'? where F = Fiber stress and G = Spe- 
cifie gravity. 

Our laboratory is placing this data at the disposal 
of various associations for incorporation in their speci- 
fications for structural timber. We have virtually com- 
pleted our work on all of the commercial southern pines 
and are now engaged in drawing up specifications for 
Douglas fir. 


lowing 


I should be glad to have any of your readers who are 
interested in the manufacture of structural timbers 
write this laboratory concerning this matter if they 
feel that we can be of assistance to them. 

Howarp F. WEetss, 
; Director Forest Products Laboratory. 
Madison, Wis., March 9, 1915. 
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PROTECTING BIRDS IS SOUND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. 


here can be no more striking case of deserting our friends and 
¢ ing aid and comfort to our enemies than has been exemplified until 
ro ently in the public indifference to the indiscriminate destruction 
o! our native song birds, who if protected would not only fill our 
or-hards, gardens and fields with their songs but would save us 
millions of dollars each year by protecting our agricultural crops from 
t)c ravages of their countless insect enemies. 

§ course the annual loss inflicted by insects can be only roughly 
e-timated; but well informed and conservative persons have placed 
the preventable loss of this character up in the hundreds of millions 
of dollars. Only those, however, who actually know how active 
insectivorous birds are can realize how much greater this loss would 
be each year if all these farmers’ helpers were destroyed. While it is 
true that many insect-eating birds also eat fruit and grain, the small 
amount they thus collect as toll for the labor they perform leaves them 
still the cheapest and most efficient workers employed upon the farm 
and in the garden and orchard. 

In most states laws have been enacted imposing severe penalties for 
the killing of birds that are helpful to man. These laws undoubtedly 
have a deterrent effect and save the lives of many of the songsters; 
but their effect at most is only negative. 

Birds have many enemies besides man, and man himself indirectly 
makes their propagation difficult. As the wild lands are settled, the 
forests leveled and the swamps drained the breeding and hiding places 
of many birds are destroyed. Having thus of necessity deprived his 
friends and coworkers of their natural homes, it is only just and 
honorable that man should exert himself to provide new homes, arti- 
ficial though they may be. 

The work that can be done in the way of encouraging the multipli- 
cation of useful birds is scarcely appreciated by the public at large, 
despite the fact that numerous “Audubon” and “Burroughs” societies 
have been organized for the purpose of disseminating knowledge on 
the subject and to inculcate, in the young especially, such a love for 


these feathered friends as shall in itself make them secure from harm. 

Inevitably there is a great deal of sentiment connected with the 
movement for preserving birds from destruction, but the true economy 
involved is so important as to warrant support of the movement on 
purely utilitarian grounds. This fact having been realized in some 
sections, development clubs,.chambers of commerce and similar united 
forces have entered actively into campaigns devoted solely to pro- 
moting the protecting and propagating of wild birds. 

A recent example of this kind is afforded by the lumbermen of 
Dayton, Ohio, who through the medium of illustrated lectures are 
starting a campaign to promote the planting of trees and the building 
of bird houses in that community. The first lecture, which is to be 
delivered by Houghton Pratt, president of the Burroughs Nature 
Society, will be illustrated with moving pictures of wild animals and 
birds in their native haunts and will include an account of a trip to 
the home of John Burroughs, nature lover. 

The first of the series of lectures will be given in Memorial Hall, 
Dayton, March 16, and the second March 26. The price of admission 
is only nominal and the entire proceeds are to be used for the building 
of several thousand bird houses. The structure of these miniature 
homes will be varied to meet the requirements of different species 
and families that are expected to occupy them. They will be sold to 
private persons at a merely nominal price and some of them will be 
donated to the public parks. 

The combined revenues derived from the lectures and from the sale 
of the houses, together with that raised by voluntary subscriptions, 
are to be devoted to the celebration of bird and arbor days. With the 
aid of the park commission several plots have been selected, where 
large trees will be set out in artistic groups that fit in with the com- 
mission’s plans. 

The entire movement owes its origin to Dayton lumbermen, who 
are enthusiastic community developers constantly on the lookout for 
opportunities to perform worthy service in behalf of the public. 














DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


THE Civic League, of Macomb, Miss., has entered the 
‘‘cleanest town contest’’ launched by the Mississippi 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in codperation with the 
State Board of Health. During the period of the contest 
inspection will be made of the various towns entered, 
covering general sanitation, public buildings, food sup- 
ply, and schools. Various percentages are allowed for 
street paving, sewerage, water system and other factors 
considered in determining the winners. 

* * * 


THE ComMMuNITy Builder has often suggested the 
value of giving wide publicity to the activities Of the 
public schools. Some newspapers have opened their 
columns freely for news regarding the regular activities 
of the pupils, as well as special exercises held from 
time to time. An example in point is that of the White- 
stone (N.Y.) Herald, which devotes more than a column 
to a story about the public exercises of the local school. 
This program included choruses, compositions, dramatic 
productions, drills and folk dances. In referring to each 
number on the program the names of the pupils par- 
ticipating were given, a practice that is commended to 
local newspapers everywhere for imitation because of 
the added value it gives to articles of the kind re- 
ferred to. 

* * * 

At Mapison, Ga., an ‘‘agricultural rally’’ is to be 
held soon. This is the first of a series of rallies to be 
held in every district of the State as a part of the 
activity of the Federation of Women’s Clubs of Geor- 
gia. The object is to form district clubs with a view 
of bringing about better home conditions in the country. 
Programs at the rallies will be désigned to explain the 
work of the various agencies in the State and tell how 
their services can be secured. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed will be: Work among men and women and boys 
and girls; fertilizers; live stock; foods and feeds; 
exhibits, and market associations. 

* * * 


THE BUSINESS men of Martin, Tenn., are considering 
the advisability of giving premiums or prizes to the 
street civic leagues and to individuals, as well as a grand 
prize for the prettiest yard in the city. The plan had 
its origin in an organization known as the Main Street 
Improvement League, composed of women who took this 
means of inducing residents on that street to beautify 
and improve their yards. In commenting on the pro- 
jected eontest the Martin Mail says: ‘*On the day the 


award is to be made it is very likely the people of 


Martin will drive over the town to view the many well- 
kept yards in the city. Let’s get busy and have the 
prettiest town in all Tennessee. That alone is a great 
incentive, but competition in this line will be fraught 
with much interest and much good for the town will be 
accomplished. ’’ 





COMMERCIAL BODY AND 
COMMUNITY. 


If every community in the State would reduce 
its commercial body into a practical business or- 
ganization such as is conducted by ‘our success- 
ful merchants, and would give that organization 
the financial and moral support necessary to 
carry out the program for the improvement of 
the community, this year would prove to be one 
of progress and prosperity. 

It is no small wonder that some of the smaller 
towns in the State have not made the progress 
they deserve. The almost invariable trouble has 
been a crystallization of the individual spirit 
rather than the unification of the community 
spirit via a well organized commercial body. 

In order to have a good working organization 
there is really no necessity for heavy contribu- 
tions. Smaller contributions backed by unified 
effort are a sure recipe for communal prosperity. 

A little individual effort for the common 
good goes a long way: A display of a true com- 
munal spirit is sure to impress the investor, be 
he tourist, farmer or manufacturer. 

A commercial body properly conducted is a 
civic necessity. It is an investment that realizes 
no end of profit to every member of a com- 
munity. It is to the community what the travel- 
ing man is to the jobbing house—the business 
getter. Contributions to commercial bodies 
should therefore not be charged to Expense— 
rather do they belong under “Investments.”— 

Portland Chamber of Commerce Bulletin. 














THE MANAGEMENT of the Orpheum Theater of Plenty- 
wood, Mont., presumably under the auspices of the local 
merchants’ club, is giving what it calls a ‘‘ farmers’ 
matinee’’ every Saturday afternoon for the benefit of 
farmers coming to Plentywood to do their trading. 

* * * 


C. L. SmirH, agriculturist for the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company, is delivering lectures 
to the farmers along that line on diversified farming 
and other agricultural subjects. 

* * 7 


AT A series of country life institutes held near Willis- 
ton, N. D., the following subjects were discussed by 
competent speakers: ‘‘Making the Most of Farm Boys 
and Girls in the Farm High School’’; Health and Dis- 
ease on the Farm’’; ‘‘ An Agricultural College i in Action.’’ 
For the women especially lectures and demonstrations in 
domestic science covered the following: ‘‘Rural Hot 
Lunch’’; ‘‘Meats and Left-overs’’; ‘‘Hot Bread.’’ A 
representative of the Better Farming Association, the 
county superintendent of schools and others who are 
interesting themselves in behalf of the public welfare 
were present and participated. In connection with this 
meeting the Williston Township Club met. The kitchen 
and dining room of the local church were placed at the 
disposal of those who brought basket lunches. 

* * * 

In JASPER, ORE., the women have organized what they 
call ‘‘Jasper’s Thimble Club,’’ the purpose of which is 
to honor persons who deserve well of the town. The 
persons thus honored need not necessarily have lived 
in the town, but must have done something to make its 
citizens feel grateful to them. When that condition is 
fulfilled the club plants a tree in their honor. At the 
first meeting of the club seven trees were planted, one 
of the seven in honor of Abraham Lincoln and another 
in honor of the first merchant of the town. 

* * * 

THE COMMERCIAL CLUB, of Muncie, Ind, lately ex- 
tended an invitation to the public generally to attend 
a meeting in its assembly room and listen to an address 
by Charles A. Buckwalter, mayor of Indianapolis, on 
‘*Codperative Citizenship. ’’ 

* * * 


THE Punta GorpA (F.LA.) Herald regularly publishes 
a department under the head, ‘‘ With Tillers of the 
Soil,’’ telling about agricultural work carried on by the 
schools as well as that of the farmers and truck gar- 
deners in the locality. The department is edited by 
a woman, who evidently is in close touch with the activi- 
ties of the farmers in that locality. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





Acquainting the Public With the Retail Lumbermen’s Wares—Why Some Salesmen Are Unsuccessful—Bargain Szles 
Ineffective as Trade Getters—Advisable and Inadvisable Methods of Advertising. 


DISPLAY WINDOWS FOR RETAIL YARDS. 

Display windows are only beginning to come into 
use among retail lumbermen. In fact, much as it 
may give us pause to admit it, a show window gen- 
erally becomes valuable or at least is used only in 
proportion as the retailer gets away from the straight 
handling of lumber and takes on side lines. ‘‘A 
lumber yard isn’t a lumber yard any more,’’ a dealer 
told me the other day, ‘‘it’s a racket store.’’ That 
is all right as long as it makes a noise like a fair 
profit. It is only when these side lines are things 
designed to take the place of lumber that would serve 
the purpose better that we have ground to kick. But 
this qualification holds room for a deal of difference 
of opinion. There is room enough for the battle 
grounds of the war on wood. But the fact remains, 
no matter what all of us may think about it, that 
more and more side lines are horning into the retail 
lumber yard, and they are bringing the display win- 
dow with them. Just boards and shingles alone offer 
a pretty slim diet for a show window. I think inter- 
esting displays might be made of them, but there is 
no doubt that it would take ingenuity of no slight 
order on the part of the window decorator to put 
it across. 

A well known retailer in Missouri makes definite 
and constant use of the show windows in the front 
ot his shed. He carries a wonderful array of side 
lines, and I make no doubt this is the reason he finds 
the windows to be an advantage to him. When I 
went to the yard this was the first thing I noticed; 
which was right clever of me, I suppose you are 
saying, since it is conventional to have windows out 
in front where they are to be seen without great 
labor. Be that as it may, what I was going to say 
when you interrupted me was that the unique char- 
acter of such advertising is at once apparent when a 
person looks at these windows. Probably a graduate 
of a correspondence school of window decoration 
might find some fault with them, for they were not 
arranged like a landscape or for the purpose of mak- 
ing a picture. They were arranged to let the public 
know what it might hope to buy in that place of busi- 
ness, and each article was ticketed with a sign that 
was calculated to make the passer-by stop and look at 
everything. There was a hammer with a handful of 
nails lying beside it and a card reading, ‘‘ Nail that 
board and prevent an accident.’’ A padlock bore 
advice about locking the hennery on the right side of 
the thief, and a lightning rod point the statement 
if you believe lightning rods to be a joke it would 
be well to look up statistics. Along with these things 
were fireproof paints and lock sets and a big monkey 
wrench and weather strips, and glass and ladders and 
fly screens and chicken-lice killers, each article with 
an appropriate card. I’d have copied more of them 
down, but the weather was so cold my fingers got 
numb. In the center of the window was an old auto 
anti-skid chain and the statement ‘‘You will skid 
if you don’t trade with us.’’ 


Making a Display Effective. 

The contents of the window go farther to prove 
the statement that such displays are generally devoted 
to side lines. But you will see from this brief de- 
scription that this display was different from the 
average rum of such things. There was nothing 
offensive about it; on the contrary it was genuinely 
attractive. People stopped and looked it over, and 
that is the first test of the effectiveness of a display. 
The second test is that it shall recall to them something 
that they need or shall make them want something for 
the first time. 

But the retailer quoted is not content to make the 
general run of his displays good. He planned a 
grand slam to fasten the entire attention of the 
community on those windows and on the yard itself. 
Four .years ago when it came Christmas time instead 
of fixing up a nice display of things he had for sale 
that would make Christmas gifts he decided on some- 
thing different. For that matter there are not skads 
of things around a yard that the general run of Christ- 
mas shoppers want so badly that they trample each 
other down in the rush to reach the counter. There 
are a few people, not mentioning any names, whose 
stockings might hold a bunch of shingles, but they 
are too few to be counted on. So this retailer dedi- 
cated his windows to the doctors of the town. He 
decorated the display space appropriately, hung up 
each doctor’s sock, advertised the scheme, and invited 
every person who felt grateful to a medicine man for 
service rendered to bring up a gift for him. The 
thing took like smallpox. The spirit of friendly com- 
petition got started, and the windows were piled full 
of gifts. Nothing else in the town attracted so much 
attention. It took a deal of work and tact; it is a fair 
guess that no other merchant in the city worked as 
hard or planned as carefully on his Christmas dis- 
plays as he did. But it was worth while. The next 
year he gave over the windows to the preachers and 
the priests. This took even more work and tact. The 


third year the editors were the favored ones, and 
last year the windows were given over to the Good 
Fellow movement, . 





The point to this stuff is to be first about starting 
such unique advertising and to carry it through. If 
any other merchant in the Missouri town ever copies 
these stunts it is safe to guess that he won’t get by 
with them. The publie will think that this is nothing 
but a weak imitation and the last state of that retailer 
will be worse than the first. When I was in school 
I learned some mathematics that Euclid himself never 
knew, but that doesn’t mean that I am considered a 
greater mathematician than the old heathen was. He 
was a few centuries ahead of me, and he worked his 
stuff out for himself. 


Where Salesmen Fail. 

‘*In doping this stuff out,’’ my retailer remarked, 
“a person has to think pretty carefully about how it 
will take with the public. He ought to think how it 
would make him feel. I know traveling men who fall 
down for that very reason. They will come in and 
ask what I need in their line. I will look in my want 
book and find that there is nothing I need and tell 
them so. Then instead of being satisfied with that 
they will begin naming over different things that 1 
might be out of. After I’ve told them four or five 
times that I don’t want a thing their continued ask- 
ing gets tiresome. It suggests that I don’t know 
what I want myself. Generally I get too tired to 
stand it any longer and tell them that I keep a want 
book and that all my men are required to make an 
entry in it of everything which is running low. If 
they fail to do it they get fined a nickel. If there 

















“A reek of pill smoke isn’t going to help.” 


isn’t anything in the want book there isn’t anything 
I am going to buy, so they are wasting their own 
time and mine, too. A man like that makes himself 
a nuisance. Then traveling men have come in a few 
times when I happened to need nothing in their line. 
Oftentimes they were likeable fellows I’d like to 
trade with if I were in the market, but a person 
can’t buy a car of stuff just to benefit a salesman. 
But these fellows would get discouraged and say, ‘If 
you don’t want to buy from me tell me so, and I’ll 
quit coming in.’ Well, that kind of talk kills them 
with me. If I tell a man I’d be glad to buy from 
him if I needed any of his stuff I want him to be- 
lieve what I tell him. It’s the fellow who keeps com- 
ing just as though he were getting business all the 
time who wins in the end. After while I’ll be out 
of something they sell, and these persistent men are 
the ones I think of the first thing. Persistence in 
coming is different from persistence in trying to con- 
vince me that I want something when I say I don’t. 

“*Some salesmen come back here behind the railing and 
smoke cigarettes. Now, there are young ladies work- 
ing back here all the time, and it seems as though a 
man who really was worth dealing with would have a 
little consideration for them. I hate the smell of a 
cigarette, and a lot of other men do, too. A sales- 
man ought to have sense enough to know that a reek 
of pill smoke isn’t going to help him do business. 
A man wouldn’t be foolish enough to carry the soggy 
smell of liquor on his breath while doing business 
with a man who hates liquor. I tell cigarette smok- 
ers that they will have to throw their pills away if 
they want to do business with me. 

‘The way I work out my publicity schemes is to 
try to make out how such a thing would affect me, and 
to observe by actual trial how it affects other people. 


The Fallacy of Bargain Sales. 
‘*T have observed a peculiar thing in connection 
with advertising and that is that it has never paid 
me_to advertise bargains. Some-time ago the re- 


tailers’ association decided to have a bargain \ ek 
during which every merchant would advertise cal 
bargains, things that were actually good, stan: ird 
stuff and that would be sold at cost. I went to ‘he 
bank and got fifty new quarters and advertised ne 
of my standard brands of paint at a price that re. re- 
sented actual cost to me, and in addition to th: | 
offered one of these new quarters with every can ~ ld, 
During that week not a single person came in ‘or 
paint. It seemed to me that fewer than the w ial 
number of people came in for paint of any kind, © ud 
nobody asked for that kind. One time in the cov ‘se 
of the keen competition in the town several of he 
dealers got into a price war through their adver is. 
ing space in the papers. One of the brothers ¢: ne 
out with a low price on siding. Another went | im 
one better. I didn’t feel that I could afford to ‘et 
that pass, so I advertised a still lower price. Those 
prices stood for two or three weeks, and during tliat 
time nobody bought any of the stuff from me. Maybe 
I did sell one small lot; but most of the custom: rs 
who came into the yard during that time did not buy 
that kind of siding. 

“*Tt doesn’t seem hard to figure out the reas 
Customers know in these days that a retailer is not 
going to sell very much stuff at cost, and if he dovs 
sell it at cost they have a suspicion that there is a 
reason. My customers saw that low price I put on 
paint and on siding and they quite naturally thougitt 
I was trying to get rid of some old, dead stock. They 
don’t want that kind of stuff, and so they didn’t buy 
anything at all in those lines while the cheap prices 
were being advertised. I have made up my mind that 
in our line the advertising of bargains through the 
papers is a mistake. 


=! 


Publicity of Various Degrees of Usefulness. 


‘<The retailers’ association has saved us large amounts 
of money by cutting out an enormous amount of us 
less advertising. We are allowed to insert our notices 
in the telephone book, and that’s all. Church directories, 
theater programs and curtains, all other handbooks and 
such other things do a merchant no good in the world, 
but when every man had to work those things alone 
he was held up for space time after time. Some man 
who was his friend and customer would come in, and it 
is hard to turn down such a person; in fact, it is costly 
unless some plausible excuse is forthcoming. According 
to the rule, if a man wants to take space in some pul 
lication not authorized by the committee he may do 
so if he will pay a fine of $5 into the association ’s 
treasury. That has happened only once since the rule 
was made. Of course we have no hold on our members 
in a legal way, but there is a way that works bette: 
even than law; that is to get the fellow who slips over 
the rules to come up to a meeting and there give him a 
good-natured panning. 

““One of the surest forms of publicity is by means ot 
circular letters. This is being worked hard these days, 
so the letter has to be different to get read. I go 
through the telephone book and spot all the people I 
think are likely prospects. The girls then make a list 
of these names. I work out a letter that suits me, 
have it multigraphed, and then in odd times the clerks 
get them addressed; so when the date comes they are 
all ready to be mailed out. I have a project now that I 
think I’ll try. I’ll send out letters in plain envelopes 
with money in everyone. I’ll use mostly pennies, of 
course, with a few nickles and dimes and an occasional 
quarter. There is something unusual about that which 
ought to make people talk about the yard a little. 


Schemes That Spell Profit. 


‘*Every once in a while I like to get the contractors 
and architects together down here at my office so that 
they will get better acquainted. If the contractors get 
to know the architects they may quit trying to draw up 
plans on their own account. ‘This gives the archjtects 
more work, and it means more satisfactory houses, both 
for the people who own them and for the people who 
furnish the stuff for building them. I have a number 
of plan books filed away in the closet where I keep my 
advertising stuff, but I generally try to keep them out 
of sight as much as possible. I need the friendship of 
the architects, just as every lumber retailer does. And 
a house planned by an architect is generally more satis- 
factory than one taken out of a book. 

‘¢T think my truck has paid, though it took me a long 
time to make up my mind to getting it. The only 
agreement of any kind I ever had with a competitor was 
in regard to trucks. Two of my neighbors and I agreed 
that if ever any of us got in the notion of getting a 
truck he would tell the other two and we’d all investi- 
gate the different kinds together. Then when we got 
ready to buy we’d all buy at the same time and get the 
advantage of any reduction in price that might come 
with a sale of three machines. That was the only agree- 
ment I ever had, and it broke down. One of the other 
yards got in a machine before I did. My machine is not 
so heavy—it’s a 2-ton affair—and it hasn’t any rollers 
on the bed. My competifor’s truck has a whole string 
of heavy rollers on the bed that to my notion add too 
much to the weight and take away from the usefulness 
of the machine, JI use my machine more for hauling 
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« vent and plaster than I do for hauling lumber and 
t| -e is very little lumber than we can dump. Get ready 
; jump a load of lumber and the owner will run out 
«say, ‘Hey, hold on. I don’t want that stuff dumped 
1 ve; L want it sorted and piled over here, and part of 
as got to be shoved inside. If you won’t put it 
re IT want it I’ll trade with a man who will.’ And 
), will, and he knows that we know it. __ 
This is one disadvantage of the fight; the customers 
- advantage of it to play one dealer off against an- 
» or. Ifa man ’phones down to some yard and wants 
ents’? worth of lime delivered out a mile and a half 
the boss objects to hauling that far the fellow will 
( up another yard and say, ‘So and so refuses to 
| stuff out here to me. Are you that kind of a 
ww?? And the second dealer sighs and says he is 
and hauls out the pocketful of stuff.’’ 
think the Missourian would be interested in the 
ngement the Hawkeye yard, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
for dumping its lumber. I believe a description of 
ppeared some time ago in these columns. The com- 
y has a single roller at the back of the truck. It is 
l\it and not in the least in the way. The place of the 
ward rollers is taken by a piece of 2-inch gaspipe laid 
the bed two-thirds of the way forward: With this 
ingement a load can be dumped as easily as though 
tie thing were all rollers, and the truck is fully as useful 
other purposes as though it did not have the roller 
all. 


Some Costs of Doing Business. 


‘For a number of years the banks used to close on 
siturday afternoons at 1 o’clock,’’ the Missourian 
tinued. ‘Farmers would bring produce to town and 
checks for it and find themselves unable to get 
ish for them. Workmen were paid off on Saturday 
night. The only places where checks could be cashed 
salogns, and a good many men wouldn’t go 
ere. If they did they were expected to spend some- 
thing. So we advertised that we would cash checks 
any person we knew. Several Saturdays we took 
more than $1,000 worth of paper. But we got into 
re or less trouble about it because it looked like 
uking when our place was of course not incorporated 
do that kind of business. Then the banks began 
eping open later, and we cut it out. At the begin- 
ning of this year I went around to all the banks and 
usked the cashiers if they would like to have me agree 
not to loan any money with or without interest. Of 
curse they said they would. So I have put up that 
sign you see over the safe stating that I have a con- 
tract with the banks not to loan any sum of money, 
hig or little, with or without interest. I put that up 
on New Year’s day, and the paint was hardly dry on 
it when a man sidled in and asked me to let him have 
*> for a few days. These leaks are some that the 
strenuousness of the competition have forced us to 
it out. 

‘*The cost of doing business in this city is large, 
especially because of the money we have to give to 
public causes. We have a good hospital. A_ short 
tie ago a bridge was built across the river. We had 
to put up a bonus to get the shops to come to Jeffer- 
son City. The publie library cost a lot of cash. All 
these things have been good investments, for they have 
lrought thousands of dollars in trade to town and they 














“And there give him a good natured panning.” 


live made it a more desirable place to live. But no 
inatter how valuable they may be they have made it 
necessary for us to get together some pretty large sums 
of money. I am satisfied that some of my competitors 
have an expense of more than 20 percent. Mine runs 
about 17 or 18. We are the only yard in town with 
two ’phones. I am sure the extra ’phone is worth 
$30 a year in orders that we save, even to say nothing 
of those we pick up from the other yards. Then when 
‘i man comes in and asks to use the ’phone we don’t 
stand around on pins until he gets through for fear 
some person will want to give us an order while the line 
is in use. We have an extension in the inner office, 
and by throwing a switch it can »e cut off from con- 
nection with the outside instrument so that there is no 
possibility of the conversation being overheard.’’ 





Time and Labor Saving. 


This retailer’s inner office has not yet been finished 
and furnished as it will be eventually. He has little 
use for it. He is generally to be found out where 
things are going on. But an inner office where a man 
may take a slow-paying customer to talk to him is a 
convenience, Then the neighbors don’t hear the opinion 
each expresses about the other. This office shows the 
possibilities in the way of finishing stains and artifi- 
cial graining and the effects that may be gotten from 
plaster. On the ceiling are squares of what I took to 
be steel ceiling, each square being decorated in a differ- 
ent way. These came from the old office and were 
dedicated each to a member of the retailer’s family 
or to some friend in the lumber business whom he 
wished to honor in this whimsical manner. One of the 
things that helped to ‘‘put the stem in system’’ is a 
filing case where all price quotations are filed away 
in plainly-labeled compartments. These things used 
always to be lost when most needed, and this suggested 
the need for a definite place for their storage. 

During the winter months the entire working force 
is carried on the roll, and everybody is kept busy. 
That is the time when all the equipment is overhauled 
and put into order. I was shown a couple of wagons 
said to be twenty years old that had been cleaned up 
and painted. They were perfectly sound and in good 
order, thanks to the paint and to the care that habitu- 
ally has been given them. 


Reminiscences and Lessons of War. 


‘*T have had considerable experience in a great 
many things,’’ said my Missourian, ‘‘but I’ve always 
gotten along without wronging my neighbors. That 
is a comfortable thought to me now. One time just 
at the close of the Civil War, when we thought all the 
violence was over with, I was keeping a store at a 
town a little farther up the river. There had been 
constant danger before that of bushwhackers and 
guerrillas and I never went to bed without having 
firearms handy. But we felt safe at that time. But 
one night I heard a pounding on the door, and a man 
with a great deal of profanity ordered me to open 
up. I got out of bed and looked out of the window 
and saw a man in front of the door with a pistol in 
either hand. I got my own pistol out of the bureau 
drawer, and about that time they beat the door in. 
There were five of them, but I didn’t know then how 
many there were. The fight began. I was fired on 
from two windows and the door, and a bullet finally 
struck me in the back without hurting me seriously. 
Another lodged in the post of the old-fashioned bed, 
and if the post had not been there the bullet would 
have struck me in the face. I ran out of ammunition 
and had to give up, and the men made me open the 
store, when each one took everything he wanted. But 
I have thought a great manv times that I can’t be 
glad enough that I didn’t kill any of them. I have 
made up the amount they stole a great many times 





since then. That loss didn’t hurt me at all. But if 
I had killed a man even in self-defense it would be 
a heavy thought with me as long as I live. 

“‘T used to be a farmer before I started the store 
and would have stayed in the country, but the boys 
didn’t like it there. They thought the work was too 
hard. It was hard work, but I liked and enjoyed it. 
The store was all right; but money came slowly in 

















«Are you that kind of a fellow?’ ” 


those days. It took me thirty years to make $11,000, 
and I was timid about risking this money that had 
come so hard. Probably I would not have done it, but 
one of my neighbors got me an appointment from the 
governor as judge of the County court. I didn’t 
know he was going to do it, and I was inclined not 
to accept when I learned I had been appointed. But 
this neighbor argued that it would break the monot- 
ony of life in our little town and would give me the 
opportunity to meet and get acquainted with people. 
I knew that getting to know people would be worth 
much to me, so I finally accepted. This, I think, was 
the turning point in my life. 

‘*My experience in the court gave me the courage to 
start in business and, the start made, we began to pros- 
per at once.’’ 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





Two German Submarines Sunk Allies Successfully Bombard Dardanelles Forts—German 
Cruiser Forced Into American Port. 





March 4.—-Lhe French minister of marine announces the 
sinking of the German submarine U-8. Its crew of twenty- 
nine are rescued and landed at Dover. The Turks lose more 
forts on the Dardanelles; Athens reports that the Allies have 
landed troops for an expedition against Constantinople. A 
plan of defense against the British starvation move is con- 
tained in a book just published in Germany entitled, “The 
Food Supply of the German People and the British Starvation 
Plan.” Hard fighting continues on the western front; both 
Paris and Berlin claim advantages in the battles. German 
forces in northern Poland concentrate their efforts in an 
attempt to break through the Russian frontier by capturing 
the fortress of Ossowetz. 

March 5.—The Holland-Amexican line steamer Nooderdyk, 
which was returning to Rotterdam with broken machinery 
after having sailed for the United States, is reported tor- 
pedoed in the English Channel. Another German submarine 
is sunk in the English Channel by a French cruiser, making 
six since the war started. The Allied fleet bombards Forts 
Kild Bahr and Chanak, the first defenses of the narrow 
stretch of the Dardanelles, 145 miles from Constantinople. 
The French official report claims successes for the Allies at 
various points along the western battle front; operations in 
Alsace are omitted from the report. Russians renew the 
offensive from the Baltic Sea to the Roumanian border and 
reinvade Bukowina. Struggle for possession of the Carpa- 
thian passes continues. 

March 6.—A British squadron of battleships and cruisers, 
under command of Vice Admiral Sir Richard Pierse, begins 
the bombardment of the fortifications at Smyrna, causing con- 
siderable damage. Berlin reports the capture by the Germans 
of a trench from the British near Ypres and successes over 
the French troops at several points on the western front. 
The Russians claim to have defeated the Austrian army of 
Archduke Joseph Ferdinand in the fighting around Stanislau 
in East Galicia. State Department drafts the American note 
of inquiry in response to the Anglo-French announcement te 
neutrals respecting the intentions of the Allies to cut off 
trade with Germany and its allies. 

March 7.—Declaration of war by Greece against Turkey is 
expected at any time; Premier Venizelos of Greece, who pro- 
poses policy of intervention, is forced to resign. Germany 


and Austria threaten to declare war on Greece if it begins 
hostilities against the Turks, 


Fhe Germans continue their 


retreat under heavy pressure by the Russian army on the 
left bank of the Niemen, according to the Petrograd state- 
ment. The French official statement tells of gains made by 
the French in the Vosges in spite of a large number of 
reinforcements sent into the district by the Germans. 


March 8.—British aeroplanes raid Ostend, dropping bombs 
on the submarine repair base and the headquarters of the 
military. Three more forts in the Dardanelles are destroyed 
by the Allied fleet ; the Russian fleet begins bombarding ports 
on the Black Sea. Reports from Petrograd, Berlin and 
Vienna record minor victories on the east front. Hard 
fighting in which the advantage usually is with the Allied 
troops is in progress from the Champagne district to the 
Vosges. 

March 9.—Italy is believed to be on the verge of entering 
the European strife on the side of the Allies. German sub- 
marines sink three British merchant vessels without warn- 
ing; 37 lives are lost. Reports regarding operations of Allied 
fleet in the Dardanelles conflict; Turkish war office asserts 
Allied fleet has made little progress against the Turkish forts. 
Fierce fighting is in progress on the whole front in Poland, 
the Russians and the Teutons reporting repulse of many 
attacks by the other. The Allies claim to have repulsed 
German attacks at several points on the western front. A 
new Greek cabinet is formed at the request of King Constan- 
tine by M. Gounaris, who favors neutrality. Premier Rados- 
lavoff of Bulgaria is reported to have been overthrown by 
the influence of King Ferdinand and the followers of Dr. 
Ghenadieff, former foreign minister, because he desired to 
take immediate action against Turkey by occupying Adrian- 
ople. 

March 10.—Washington is stirred by news that the Ger- 
man auxiliary cruiser Prinz Eitel Friedrich during its six 
months commerce destroying cruise sank the William P. 
Frye, an American sailing ship, in the South Atlantic Janu- 
ary 28 last, and has anchored at Newport News, Va., for 
supplies and repairs; the State Department begins an in- 
quiry into the facts of the case. German official report as- 
serts that the Allies were defeated with a loss of 45,000 
men in the battles in Champagne. Petrograd claims that the 
offensive of the Russian forces is being maintained; Berlin 
says the Russian advance on Augustowo was repulsed. The 
Allied fleet continues to make progress in the Dardanelles. 
Dr. Helfferich asks the Reichstag for a further war credit of 
$2,500,000,000 to finance the war until the autumn, 
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FIRE PREVENTIONISTS MAKE A POOR SHOWING. 


Statistics Indicate Loss Increase Under Their Administration—Trying to Pervert the Facts—Boston Mayor’s Pow. 





$2 


and Arbitrary Methods—Fire Chiefs Report No Communicated Blazes Due to Shingles. 


Boston, Mass., Mareh 10.—In the fact that statistics, 
now nearly completed, show that Boston’s fire loss for 
1914 is less by $1,179,161 than in 1913, while the 
total 1914 fire loss throughout Massachusetts will ex- 
ceed $22,000,000 as against less than $11,000,000 in 1913, 
his friends profess to find a fine compliment to Mayor 
James M. Curley’s ‘‘fire prevention’? administration. 
The Boston Transcript quotes the State fire marshal as 
saying: ‘‘ The loss in Boston will be considerably smaller 
than in 1913. The Curley administration has done more 
to lessen fires in this city than any other administration 
in my recollection. ’’ 

It is really a double-action, boomerang sort of a com- 
pliment, however, as will be shown. 

The head of the patent roofing interests here said yes- 
terday to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, in 
the course of an argument in favor of more stringent 
‘‘fire prevention’’ legislation against wood: 

Look at the fire loss in Massachusetts last year. 
the largest ever. Something has got to be done. You lum- 
bermen act like a lot of back numbers. Instead of opposing 
fire prevention legislation you lumbermen ought to initiate 
it and lead it. Instead of attacking the public officials en- 
gaged in fire prevention you ought to uphold them and work 
with them like we do. 


It was 


It was quietly suggested that 1914 was the greatest 
year for ‘‘fire prevention’’ propaganda that has ever 
been known; that more supposed ‘‘ fire prevention’’ laws 
were placed on the statute books in 1914 than ever be- 
fore in the history of Massachusetts—and yet the annual 
fire loss mounted faster than the ‘‘fire prevention’’ en- 
thusiasts could concoct new restrictions of the use of 
-wood and shoot them by the officials of towns, cities and 
State. 

‘*Oh, well!’’ exclaimed the patent roofing chieftain, 
‘<that’s as foolish as the other arguments of the lumber- 
men. You can’t expect to get results in a year. It will 
take time.’’ 

And that is what all the asbestos existence seekers are 
explaining and protesting now that it seems all their 
restrictions and laws and ordinances and regulations 
against wooden construction have resulted only in in- 
ereasing the fire loss.and costing citizens more money 
to get houses into which to come out of the cold and wet. 


Let the Truth Be Known. 

But in Boston, where sheer luck has happened to give 
a reduced fire loss? That is another story! Here the 
same interests are taking the same facts and artfully 
arranging the very opposite answer. Here they are 
claiming that the practical politics publicity campaign 
of a ‘‘fire prevention’’ crusade led by Mayor James M. 
Curley, conducted by Building Commissioner Patrick 
O’Hearn, dammed by Fire Prevention Commissioner 
John A. O’Keefe, and sired by Secretary Franklin H. 
Wentworth, has had miraculous results the very year it 
was inauguarated, saving Boston in one year the great 
sum of $1,179,161 on the city’s annual fire loss. 

Let the truth be known. There were more fires in 
Boston in 1914 than in 1913—599 more fires. The actual 
figures are: 1914, 5,515 fires; 1913, 4,916 fires. The ap- 
parent reduction in the 1914 fire loss is the result, prin- 
cipally, of a sea captain’s anxiety for his crew and cargo. 
In 1913 the captain of the steamship Templemore put 
into Boston harbor for help in combating a fire that had 
broken out in his ship while on the high seas. According 
to custom the statisticians included this fire loss on the 
Templemore in Boston’s total fire loss for 1913 as 
‘¢marine loss.’? This loss was more than $1,000,000 on 
the steamship alone, and that accounts for the ‘‘ wonder- 
ful reduction’’ the fire preventionists are so proud of. 
The actual reduction on building fire losses in 1914 was 
only $94,453, and the insurance inspectors know that is 
brought about by the more general adoption of auto- 
matic sprinklers and similar common sense methods of 
fire prevention such as are advocated by the lumbermen 
themselves, who are the most enthusiastic fire prevention 
enthusiasts of all the practical, scientific sort, but who 
earnestly oppose the noisy, fireproof-material-law kind 
that encourage conflagration disasters like the recent 
Edison fire. 

Campaign Has Stimulated Fires. 

If the illogical campaign of restricting the range of 
building materials, rather than enforcing practical fire 
protection, has had any effect at all on the Boston fire 
loss, besides its inimical effect on property values, it has 
stimulated fires, increased and encouraged fires to the 
extent of more than 12.2 percent in one year. And that 
is considerably more than the ratio of the increase of 
the population and of the number of buildings, included 
in the fire risk in 1914 over 1913. 

In the rest of the State there are many districts 
which have not been proselyted with fire prevention pro- 
paganda of the Franklin H. Wentworth sort. Therefore 
the 1914 fire loss for the entire State is reduced by the 
inclusion of these fortunately immune districts to prac- 
tically the same ratio of increase over 1913 as the ratio 
of gain in the population and number of buildings. 
This is assuming that the exceptional Salem fire loss be 
excluded from the 1914 total, or if it be preferred to in- 
clude everything, then 1914 should be compared with 
1908, when a part of Chelsea burned, aggregating a 1908 
fire loss in the whole State of $21,638,866.76. This is 
a fair comparison and it shows the State fire loss to be 
in direct ratio with the gain in population and number 
of buildings during the intervening six years. 





The board of appeal of the building department of 
Boston is full at last, and now there is a little balance 
wheel on the juggernaut that Building Commissioner 
O’Hearn has been rumbling briskly over Boston builders 
and property owners during the long interim he has been 
making arbitrary rulings without let or hindrance, since 
members of the board were summarily removed by 
Mayor Curley because they refused to countenance 
O’Hearn’s radical activities. It isn’t very much of a 
balance wheel, however, because the mayor has obtained 
trom the supreme court a ruling that he can fire the 
members of the board any time he feels like it, and they 
understand pretty well that he will feel like it shortly 
after the first time they dare to object to one of 
O’Hearn’s iconoclastic ultimatums to a trembling builder 
who has dared to use too much lumber in place of patent 
substitutes and such high-priced material in a Boston 
building. 

The Master Builders’ Association yesterday sent to 
Mayor Curley the name of Walter 8. Gerry for a place 
on the board of appeal, and the mayor at once appointed 
Gerry and so filled the board. The Master Builders’ 
Association had twice previously sent in the name of 
Neil MeNeil, whom the mayor each time rejected on 
the ground that he would appoint nobody whom he had 
removed Jast August. Under the existing law the mayor 
can appoint only one member of the board without 
being restricted to names sent in by the Master Build- 
ers’ Association, the Real Estate & Auction Board, the 
Boston Society of Architects, the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers, the Contractors & Builders’ Association 
and the Building Trades Council of the Boston Central 
Labor Union. 


To Draft Bill in Mayor’s Favor. 


Last Monday the mayor ordered the city’s corpora- 
tion counsel to draft at once for submission to the State 
iegislature a bill providing that he can appoint any 
five men he wants to to the board of appeal. By thus 
taking the selection of the members of the board away 
from these important business organizations there is 
opened up a wider field for the reward of political 
henchmen. Even an honest builder is sometimes tempted 
to slip a few dollars into an itching palm when he is 
being pestered with directions for expensive freak altera- 
tions in his plans which by no stretch of imagination 
could possibly better the completed structure. 

The mayor would substitute for section 6, chapter 550 





MISTAKEN ENTHUSIASM TO PROMOTE 
SELFISH COMMERCIAL INTEREST. 


Chicago, March 11, 1915. 

Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I was intensely in- 
terested and somewhat amused at the discussion which 
my article in the March 6 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN brought forth. 

It appears to me, however, that the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN missed my point to some extent in my reference 
to the early history of the fire prevention campaign 
when I claimed that the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation was an outgrowth of an endeavor on the part 
of insurance inspectors to prevent fires. Whether these 
men were representatives of stock or mutual companies 
I do not know. Doubtless the records of the association 
will show, but the fact remains that the scientific in- 
vestigation of the cause of fires and the remedies for 
their removal originated with these men, and the N. F. 
P. A. is endeavoring to carry on the work. 

I was also amused at the staunch denial of certain 
Mutual officials of their interest in the work of this 
association, especially since I find the names of at least 
two associations of this class on the list of active mem- 
bers, viz: Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company’s Inspection Bureau and the Factory Mutual 
Laboratories. 

I can see no reason why either the stock companies 
or the mutuals should feel any timidity in codperating 
for the common good by endeavoring to ‘‘establish 
proper safeguards against loss of life and property by 
fire.’’—E. W. CAsE, fire prevention engineer-in-charge, 
Bureau Fire Prevention and Public Safety. 


{No one will disagree with Mr. Case in his 
behef that all interests should codperate to 
‘‘establish proper safeguards against loss of 
life and property by fire.’’ On that point there 
is no basis for discussion. 

The question is whether a cloak of fire pre- 
vention enthusiasm should be permitted to cov- 
er energetic attempts to promote purely selfish 
commercial interest. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN believes that fire prevention activity 
should be grounded upon fairness and a broad 
regard for the public welfare and without 
reference to the selfish interests of those who 
are writing insurance for profit or selling so- 
ealled ‘‘fireproof’’ materials,—Ep!ror. | 


of the acts of 1907 and its amendment a new sect)» 
providing that the board of appeal shall consist of i\¢ 
members appointed by the mayor, each for a term of {i.e 
years, in the manner provided by chapter 486 of the «a: ts 
of 1909, and all provisions of chapter 486 relative ‘o 
heads of departments and municipal boards shall ‘e 
applicable to the board of appeal. The terms of m 
bers of the present board of appeal shall not be affec! ( 
by the proposed act, but if vacancies occur they shall ‘se 
filled in the manner provided by chapter 486. Each 
member of the board shall be paid $10 a day for actual 
service, but not more than $1,000 in any one year. No 
member shall act in any case in which he is interest: 
and in case any member is so disqualified, or is abse:t 
from illness or other cause, the remaining members sha! 
designate a substitute. All members shall be residen(s 
or engaged in business in Boston. Every decision of tie 
board shall be in writing and shall require the assent of 
at least three members. It is provided that the act 
shall take effect on its passage. 


Credit Duly Given Opponents of Wood. 


Even the most rabid opponents of wooden constru 
tion should be given full credit when they evidence some 
possession of sanity, however slight. Hence the follow 
ing two paragraphs: 

Karly yesterday morning a five-story brick building at 
61-5 South Street collapsed, the result of faulty con 
struction thirty years ago. It was a sensational catas 
trophe and the newspapers published the story on their 
front pages. After his investigation yesterday O’Hearn 
announced that the wooden floor beams were responsible 
for the disaster, but he was fair enough to add that if 
these beams had been bolted to their supporting frames, 
as they should have been, the disaster could not have 
happened even though the tenant was careless enough 
to overload the floors with heavy merchandise. Then he 
spoiled his honest statement by saying that neither the 
builder nor the owner was in any way responsible, thus 
implying that the use of wood had been responsible. 
And he concluded his statement to the newspapers with 
this little prophecy, surely not intended to favor the 
slow-burning type of ‘‘mill construction’’ so strongly 
favored by the factory mutual insurance companies: 
‘*A similar disaster may ensue among some of the other 
old-time structures put up under the no-bolted-beam 
method.’’? Any practical builder knows that the most 
expensive structure of the most costly ‘‘fireproof’’ ma 
terials that the most prosperous fire prevention enthu- 
siast may be agent for would fall down if it wasn’t put 
together right, or if its floors were overloaded, and that 
the same theorem holds true of wood, the most excellent 
building material of all. 

Now for the second paragraph. Fire Prevention Com- 
missioner O’Keefe ceased his indefatigable assaults on 
the valiant wooden shingle long enough to send out the 
foilowing request to fire chiefs in the metropolitan 
district: 


My attention has been called by the heads of the fire de- 
partments to the fact that the regulation against out-of-door 
fires is not being enforced. The result is that there are 
many calls on the fire department involving considerable ex- 
pense and loss of time, and endangering property. Will you 
kindly see that, in your jurisdiction, the regulations gov- 
erning out-of-door fires are enforced, even if, in order to do 
so, it is necessary to bring into court the first person who 
creates or increases such a fire without a permit of the fire 
department ? 

When I listened to the debate in the board of aldermen’s 
meeting last November, at which the present law was passed, 
I was impressed with the fact that the argument presented 
most strongly in favor of the law was that of the danger 
of conflagration throughout the city of Newton. It was 
stated that this danger existed in the open residential and 
farming districts as well as the congested districts. 

In December A. Farwell Bemis, who was a member of the 
board last year and who voted in favor of this law, wrote 
me a letter, and he has given me permission to read from 
it. He said: “It would be my suggestion that in whatever 
you may do toward amending the ordinance the greatest 
consideration be given to the question of conflagration 
hazard. ‘herein lies the sole reason for the new ordi- 
nance, and only in so far as shingle roofs unduly increase 
the risk of serious loss of life and property to the _com- 
munity should their existence be prohibited by law. What- 
ever amendment you suggest to next year’s board, therefore, 
should be well supported by evidence to the effect that 
under it the different sections of the city of Newton would 
be essentially as free from the danger of serious conflagra- 
tion as under the ordinance effective January 1. With such 
evidence I think you would have little difficulty in getting 
such an amendment through the board.” 

It occurred to me when I received this letter that the 
men who would be the most likely to tell me if such con- 
flagration danger existed were the fire chiefs. I therefore 
wrote the following letter to the fire chiefs of Cambridge, 
Worcester, Lawrence, Woburn, Framingham, Brookline, 
Natick, Lowell, Malden and Brockton: 

“In the city of Newton, of which I am a resident, we are 
trying to enact a law governing the use of wooden shingles. 
We-want one that shall be reasonable and just, as a matter 
of protection, both to property owners in the congested 
districts and to those of the open, residential and farming 
districts of the city. Security from conflagration is what 
we want to guard against principally. Will you kindly let 
me know if you have ever had a serious fire or conflagra- 
tion starting from or spreading from wooden shingles in the 
open residential or farming districts of ..........? Also 
please give me a few details and the losses caused by such 
fire. I would appreciate it very much if you will furnish 
me with any such information.” 

Not one of these chiefs of fire departments could name 
such a fire and the replies of seven of them stated so 
strongly the fact that they had never had such a fire that 
I would like to read them. hey are as follows: 

From Brockton: Would say that we have never had 
any serious fire starting from or spreading from wooden 
shingles. 

irom FRAMINGHAM: We have had but comparatively few 
fires in farm buildings and I do not recall a single case 
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where the fire has spread to other buildings on the prem- 


rom MALDEN: Your letter inquiring if we had had any 
ious fires caused by wooden shingles received. Will say 
», we have not.” 
l'rom WosurN: I would say that we have never had any 
ous fire caused by sparks falling upon shingle roofs. 
‘rom BROOKLINE: wish to say that we have never to 

knowledge had another fire start from a shingle fire or 
rf, 
from Natick: The town of Natick has not had a fire 
ym wooden shingles for about 10 years. 

from LOWELL: In reply to your favor of recent Cate 
suld say that we have never had any dangerous fire whici 
irted from wooden shingles. 

hese letters seem to indicate pretty conclusively that the 
vger of conflagration in the residential and farming dis- 
icts is very slight indeed. Of course, these very fire 
iefs would all probably state, and some of them do state 

their letters, that shingles are a fire menace and should 

abolished, but we all know that they would be very glad 
abolish wood in every form. 

As a citizen of Newton I would say that my own per 
nal experience with fires is as follows: In my twelve 
ars’ residence in Newton Highlands my chimney burned 
it three times in dry seasons, and I went outside of the 
use and watched the sparks dropping on the wooden 
ingles without any fire igniting. On one cold February 
zht I awoke to find a section of the lower part of the 
suse in flames, and it was with difficulty put out. This 
irted from an oily rag which was carelessly left in the 
il, where the thermometer must have been as low as 32 
grees. I speak of this to show that stringent laws should 
- enacted to prevent as far as possible fires starting in 
inces of this kind. For, as a matter of fact, a very large 
ajority of fires start from such causes as this. 

In addition he read several strong letters of protest 
vainst the anti-shingle ordinance from prominent citi- 
ens and property owners of Newton who were unable to 
» present at the hearing. 
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LUMBER AGAIN BEING USED. 


MONTREAL, QUE., March 8.—Manufacturers engaged 
in the metal siding and roofing business find that lum- 
hermen are taking away a considerable portion of their 
husiness. For years there has been a fight going on 
between the lumbermen and the metal men as to which 
would obtain the bulk of the construction business. 
When lumber was higher than metal the latter was given 
the preference by many builders, especially in view of 
the agitation in favor of a reduced fire loss. Now that 
lumber is cheaper, builders are using it in place of metal 
shingles and sidings, ceilings and other uses to which 
metal was formerly put. 


COMMITTEE CONSIDERING EVIDENCE. 


Lumberman Has Patent Roofing Man “Up a Tree” at 
Aldermanic Hearing in Newton. 





NEwTON, Mass., March 10.—The aldermanic committee 
which is considering the evidence regarding the proposed 
repeal of the anti-wooden shingle ordinance in this city 
will make its final decision at an executive session from 
which the public is excluded, and its report will be made 
to the full board probably the first Monday in April. 

For the first time since the Franklin H. Wentworth 
crusade was started here in eastern Massachusetts to 
lambaste shingles out of business, Boston lumbermen 
turned out in force for the hearing in Newton last week 
and showed up some of the misinformation of the anti- 
wood cranks. 

As far as logic and the public opinion of the property 
owners of Newton go, the antis surely got the worst 
of it, but they fared better in the Newton Graphic, a 
four-leaf sheet published weekly in Newton. The editor 
of this brilliant sample of journalism, whose name does 
not appear in his publication for some reason, published 
in the current issue a prejudiced and distorted account 
of the hearing abounding in veiled innuendo aimed at 
the lumbermen and others residing in the more aristo- 
cratic sections of Newton who favored repeal or modifi- 
cation of the objectional ordinance, but containing very 
flattering references to the few insurance men and patent 
roofing salesmen who appeared in support of the ordi- 
nance. The following two samples of the editor’s atti- 
tude toward the representative of the asphalt shingle 
interests, and toward Mr. William Bacon, a leading lum- 
ber merchant of Boston, is a ‘fair illustration of the 
spirit in which the account is presented to the citizens 
of Newton: 

First, the reference to the patent roofing salesman: 

Cc. E. Rahr, who has been spoken of as president of the 
“fireproof shingle trust,’ was probably the most interesting 
speaker of the evening. He told of the manufacture of his 
product and said it was impossible for him and his business 
associates to form a trust, as there are too many deposits 
of asphalt in the country. In regard to the probable raising 
of prices he declared the law of supply and demand must 
govern that. He told of selling fireproof roofing in the 
Northwest to the proprietors of Jarge shingle mills who did 
not care to risk covering the roofs of their plant with their 
own product. 





Now, the editor’s polite reference to Mr. Bacon: 

William Bacon, of Brookline, a lumberman and one of 
those who appeared at the original hearing, was the most 
active opponent of the ordinance and several times drew 
gentle remonstrance from Chairman Bartlett when the argu- 
ment waxed warm. Mr. Bacon had several wordy passages 
with C. E. Rahr, an asphalt shingle man, in which the 
honors rested with Mr. Rabhr. 


The Real Facts in the Case. 


The real fact was that Mr. Bacon had the patent roof- 
ing man ‘‘up a tree’’ with his pointed questions, but 
the latter was saved by the ruling of the chairman that 
questioners must be bound by the witness’ answers and 
could not themselves correct any misstatements he made. 

In his argument Mr. Bacon, treasurer of Davenport 
Peters Company, alluded to the fact that when the New- 
ton aldermen in 1914 passed the ordinance they had not 
all the facts and figures before them to arrive at what 
might be termed a judgment,—that while they were a 
splendid lot of men, their decision was simply an opinion 
on partial information, and that by people prejudiced 
against wooden shingles. 

The only argument presented for the Newton ordinance 
was that a conflagration had occurred in Salem, and there 
would be one in Newton. There is just about as much 
difference as could be in the residential city of Newton 
and the congested manufacturing business fire zone of 
Salem, on the outskirts of which there was a densely 
built residential section. 

Mr. Bacon spoke of the Salem fire starting in a build- 
ing which the insurance companies had been warned not 
to insure, and yet the high rate tempted them; of in- 
efficient organization of the Salem fire department, which 
permitted nearly all the men to be at their meals at the 
same hour so three of the four fire engines reached the 
fire without engineers or stokers. The trouble with the 
hydrants and inefficient water supply and pressure were 
all contrasted with Newton, whose building inspector 
would not allow such a fire risk to exist as was the 
cause of the Salem fire. 

Second. The Newton fire department would have 
sufficient men on duty at all hours—day or night. 

Third. The firemen would not spend their time play- 
ing pool in the department houses, but would see that 
the hydrants are in good working order. 

Fourth. The water department in the city would see 


(Concluded on Page 49.) 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 


A Two-Story Cottage With Six Rooms and Bath; Has Balcony That May Be Made a Sleeping Porch— A Medium 
Priced Home With Exceptional Conveniences. 


The two-story cottage illustrated this week has six 
rooms and bath, in addition to a baleony 8 feet 6 inches 
hy 14 feet 6 inches on the second floor, and is estimated 
to cost approximately $2,800. The balcony is entirely 
enclosed by glazed casement sash and may be used as an 
additional bedroom or sleeping porch if desired. 

The arrangement downstairs is simple but convenient. 
The entrance is direct into the large living room, which 
extends across the entire front of the house downstairs, 
one end being completely filled by a large fireplace with 
flanking bookeases. There is a short hall connecting 
through into the kitchen, with a closet.for wraps, and off 
from this hall open stairs to the second floor and to the 
basement. The dining room has a built-in buffet, flanked 
by windows looking toward the rear, and the wide bay 
window is fitted with a window seat. The kitchen is pro- 
vided with a pantry fitted with a large cupboard on the 
one side and on the other with shelving and space for the 
refrigerator, which is so located that ice may be put in 
from the rear porch without the ice man tracking dirt 
into the kitchen. 


On the second floor the stairway opens on a small 








interior hall that gives direct separate access to any 
of the three bedrooms, to the baleony or to the bath- 
room. The bedrooms, as shown, are supplied with closets 
of moderate size. If desired, additional low closet space 
could easily be arranged within the slope of the roofs. 

From the exterior the building is characterized by a 
certain amount of architectural reserve. It is notable 
more for quiet good taste than for any particularly strik- 
ing or obtrusive features. The front slope of the main 
roof is nicely broken by the dormer, whose three win- 
dows are decorated with a flower box beneath. The brick 
chimney with the two high windows located over the 
bookeases in the dining room, and the bay window of 
the dining room, effectively break the contour of the 
left side elevation, while on the right side are two 
windows and two half windows on the first floor, two 
windows on stair landing a little higher up, and four 
windows with casement sash in the second floor balcony. 
The rear porch is also glazed in, and a basement door at 
grade on the landing of the flight of stairs runs from 
the kitchen to the basement. 

The basement is excavated full size of the main part 


of the house, but not of the veranda, which has a solid 
fill, as a foundation for floor of cement, or tile. <A well 
lighted laundry room is provided for in the basement. 

The brick porch that the architect has used upon this 
plan adds a touch of variety to the front of the house, 
but a porch with wooden columns and balustrades may 
easily be substituted if the owner prefers. This is a 
very well arranged and sensible plan for a medium cost 
house with three bedrooms, with a possible fourth in 
reserve for occasions when it is needed. : 

Blue prints, specifications and bill of materials of this 
house will be supplied for $1.50. Electrotypes of the 
three cuts herewith will be furnished for $2 in standard 
newspaper column width. 

With the approach of spring many retail dealers are 
showing increased interest in the possibilities of a house 
plan service and a number of retail convention speakers 
have emphasized the value of this method of getting in 
touch with prospective customers, People who are think- 
ing of building a house are interested in house plans 
at a date considerably earlier than that on which they 
begin to inquire regarding the bill of materials, 
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' Congress and Legislation 


Be News from Washington and Other Capitals 








PREPARING TO BEGIN ACTIVITIES. 


Federal Trade Commission Organizing—How Will It 
Proceed to Define Unfair Competition? 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—The expected happened 
when President Wilson gave George Rublee a recess 
appointment to the Federal Trade Commission a few 
hours after Congress entered upon its nine months vaca- 
tion. With this appointment the commission is filled 
out as originally intended by the President. Mr. Rub- 
lee’s confirmation was held up in the Senate because he 
was persona non grata to Senator Gallinger, of New 
Hampshire, from whose State he comes, he having par- 
ticipated in the last political campaign to the extent 
of making several speeches attacking the senator’s rec- 
ord in Congress. Senatorial courtesy and the rush of 
business in the closing days of the Congress prevented 
his confirmation and Senator Gailinger has promised to 
continue the fight when his nomination comes up again 
at the next session. However, for the next nine months 
at least, Mr. Rublee will be a member of the commission. 

The commission has much work ahead of it and little 
money to work with. It is not so much the fact that 
its total appropriation is too small, but the conditions 
imposed upon the commission in the matter of employees 
will make it extremely difficult for that body to carry 
on an extensive work of investigation in a satisfactory 
manner. The appropriation bill provides that the 
present force of the Bureau of Corporations shall be 
taken over by the new commission and such additional 
clerks as are necessary may be employed. The term 
clerks covers practically all of the employees of the 
commission and according to the civil service law, which 
becomes operative so far as these clerks are concerned, 
$1,800 a year is the highest salary that can be paid 
to any of them. Members of the commission who are 
already here declare that it will be a practical impos- 
sibility to obtain men of the caliber necessary to con- 
duct expert investigations at such a small salary. There 
are a few men in the Bureau of Corporations who now 
receive more salary than that, and their services can 
be retained at their present salaries, but they are mainly 
office men and it will not be possible to utilize them 
in the field force of investigators, even if the commis- 
sion wanted to. 

, 


Organize, Then Settle Down to Business. 


The first few weeks of the commission’s existence will 
be given over to organization, the selection of a secretary 
and counsel and moving into new quarters. When these 
things have been accomplished the commission will set- 
tle down to business. Some of the preliminary work 
has already been done by the Bureau of Corporations, 
which will sink its identity in the new commission. 

The commission can, of course, outline its plans for 
investigations authorized under the law, but the ad- 
ministrative side of its work can be developed only 
by time and as circumstances arise. It is required to 
sit as a sort of master in chancery to take testimony 
in judicial proceedings involving industrial corporations 
and their relation to the federal antitrust laws. It can 
institute such proceedings on its own initiative, or on 
complaint by an aggrieved party, or the court can send 
cases to it for hearing. The commission has no way 
of knowing whether there is a large number of aggrieved 
persons waiting to file complaints with it or not, nor 
can it tell what the courts will do, althouga it is gen- 
erally known that there are fewer antitrust suits being 
prosecuted by the Government at present, and appar- 
ently fewer in contemplation, than at any time during 
the last eight or ten years. 

Speaking of the preliminary work done by the Bureau 
of Corporations, Mr. Davies said: 

Taking as a basis the value of the output of the indus- 
tries of the country as furnished by the Census Bureau, 
about 90 percent of these industries were examined in a gen- 
eral way, so as to have matter at hand, if desired, for a brief 
general survey thereof, and a somewhat more comprehensive 
survey of about twenty leading industries has been made, 
with a view to having some information available, if needed 
by the commission, upon the general facts of the process of 
manufacture, organization and dominant financial influence, 
if any, in the respective industries. thes ; ; 

A card index of the directors of the principal industrial, 
railroad and public utility corporations, insurance compa- 
nies and banks has been completed for the same purpose. 
There are approximately 6,500,000 corporations, exclusive 
of steam railroads, banking and other financial corpora- 
tions and public corporations under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that have a capital stock 
or bonded and other indebtedness each amounting to $1,000,- 
000 or over, engaged in interstate commerce. Approximately 
one-third of these have voluntarily furnished upon request 
reports as to their financial condition and organization and 
‘other similar facts, all of which were produced with the 
design of being available for use of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission upon its organization. 

To Determine Unfair Competition. 


The five men who compose this commission will hold 
in their hands, to do with as they see fit, the power to 
determine what are unfair methods of competition. Sec- 
tion 5 of the act says: 

That unfair methods of competition are hereby, declared 
unlawful. The commission is hereby empowered and directed 
to prevent persons, partnerships or corporations, _—- S 
from using unfair methods of competition in commerce. 


The intent seems to be plain enough, but in attempt- 


ing to set forth the procedure in this sort of cases the 
act has seriousely complicated the situation. In all 
other matters the commission is empowered to make 
rules and regulations for carrying out the purpose of 
the act, but with respect to section 5 the act is specific 
as to what the procedure shall be. It says: 

Whenever the commission shall have reason to believe that 
any such person, partnership, or corporation has been or is 
using any unfair method of competition in commerce, and if 
it shall appear to the commission that a proceeding by it 
in respect thereof would be to the interest of the public, 
it shall issue and serve upon such person, partnership or cor- 
poration a complaint stating its charges in that respect, and 
containing a notice of a hearing upon a day and a place 
therein fixed at least thirty days after the service of such 
complaint. - 

The law says that the commission must ‘‘have reason 
to believe ete.’’ before serving its complaint and making 
its charges, but by what process will the commission 
acquire that suspicion? It is hardly expected that the 
commission will be able to acquire in some unexplained 
manner the emanations of the thoughts of the business 
world or the public at large so as to enable it to have 
both the reason to believe and the knowledge that it 
would be ‘‘to the interest of the public.’? There must 
be some more tangible method determined upon than 
that. 


Flood of Complaints Certain. 


It is almost certain that within a few weeks after 
its organization the commission will be flooded with 
complaints from sundry persons who will believe they 
are exposing some kind or form of unfair competition. 
The commission will have to determine what shall be 
done with these individual complaints. How are these 
complaints to be heard? Unless the commission can 
adopt them as its belief, and unless it decide that it 
is to the interest of the public, it cannot serve these 
charges upon the person, partnership or corporation. 
But how is the complaint to be heard and the question 
determined by the commission whether it will adopt the 
complaint of the plaintiff or reject it? 

These are questions that must be worked out by the 
commission within the limitations prescribed by the 
law, and the determination of this matter will be of 
great importance to the business world. There are 
certain practices that are specifically declared illegal 
in the supplementary antitrust laws, but whereas the 
power to enforee them is given to the Federal Trade 
Commission they may also be enforced by the suit of 
the Government or the private suit of the individual 
damaged or threatened. But of all the multitude of 
things that will probably be complained of as unfair 
competition, except those specifically prohibited in the 
supplemental laws, the five men seem to have sole power 
to determine. It appears too that the commission’s 
power is limited to adverse decrees. It has not power 
or authority to determine that a certain method is not 
in violation of the law. The findings of fact by the 
commission, supported by testimony, are conclusive. Its 
orders are subject to review by the circuit court of ap- 
peals and the judgment of that court may be reviewed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 





RULINGS ON SPECIAL WAR TAX. 


Carriers May Not Pay for Stamps on Bills of Lading— 
Other Decisions. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has decided that carriers may not 
pay for the revenue stamps on bills of lading as it is 
in violation of the Interstate Commerce act and the 
Treasury Department has revised its previous ruling in 
accordance with this decision. It is now held that the 
shipper or consignor should pay for the stamps required 
on bills of lading but there is no objection to the car- 
rier affixing and canceling 





the stamps as agent of the 


° GROUPS. 
consignor. 


IMPORTS. 


and post dated checks are not taxable under the above » + 
as promissory notes, even though they are used in such 
way as to perform some of the functions of a promissory no 

2. A contract or agreement extending either a chatte] 
real estate mortgage is not taxable, but if such extens 
effects the renewal of promissory notes, either embodied 
the mortgage or given in connection with the mortgage, | 
renewal of such notes is taxable under the above act. 

3. This office has received several inquiries regarding : 
taxability of contracts for the purchase of pianos, machin 
and other merchandise, in which among ether conditions » 
provisions there is included an agreement to pay the ven 
a stipulated sum of money at a certain time, with inter 
for value received. If, in such contracts, this agreement is 
form and effect a good and valid promissory note, upon whi 
the maker would be liable in a suit at law, such promiss: 
note is taxable under the above act. 

If, however, the contract merely provides for the paym: 
of the purchase price in installments and enumerates i 
dates upon which’ such payments are due, stating, as ma 
of the contracts do, that in default of payment the vend 
— take the property, such agreement is not a promiss« 
note. 


4. A promissory note drawn in a foreign country a 
placed in the mails in that country for delivery to a pers 
residing in the United States is not taxable under the abo 
act. Delivery of commercial paper is necessary for its co 
pletion and by the weight of authority such an instrument 
delivered when placed in the mails. The laws of the forei: 
country, therefore, would determine the validity of the eco: 
tract, even if the instrument is made payable in the Unit: 
States. : 

On the other hand, a promissory note drawn in the Unit: 
States and placed in the mails for delivery to a person resi 
ing in a foreign country is taxable, for the reason aboy 
stated. 

5. <A receipt given by a loan company for property receiv: 
as security for a debt is not a promissory note; but, if in th 
receipt there is included a promise to pay a certain sum « 
money at a specified time, with interest, for value receive: 
such a provision in the opinion of this office is a valid pron 
issory note, upon which the maker would be liable in a sui 
at law, and is taxable. 


BALANCE FAVORS UNITED STATES. 


Exports Show Large Gain Over Imports—Big Increase 
in Miscellaneous Foreign Shipments. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—Total imports into th 
United States for the calendar year 1914 amounted to 
$1,789,000,000, while the total value of exports was 
$2,114,000,000. It is not possible to make a comparison 
with the previous calendar years owing to the reorganiza 
tion of the customs service that became effective at the 
beginning of the fiscal year of 1914. In comparing De 
cember, 1914, however, with the same month of the pre 
vious year it is shown that considerable increase in ex 
ports occurred at the ports of New York, Galveston, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Boston and Philadelphia. 

New York, which does about 40 percent of the coun 
try’s export business, handles practically all lines of mer- 
chandise. Galveston, second in point of export sales, 
handles chiefly cotton, cottonseed oil cake and meal, 
wheat, flour and rice. New Orleans is not only a great 
cotton market but an important distributor of: wheat, 
flour, mineral oil, lumber, meat products, cottonseed oil, 
oil cake, rice, and tobacco. Baltimore, fourth in value of 
exports, handles wheat and other grains, iron and steel, 
leaf tobacco, copper, and many lines of manufacture, 
Detroit, the fifth largest exporting center, is an important 
seller of automobiles and carriages, hides, fruits, oils, 
lumber, iron and steel, meats and miscellaneous manufac- 
tures. Buffalo is a great shipper of iron products, 
coal and mineral oils. Boston exports chiefly leather 
manufactures, meats, printing paper, and wheat. Phila- 
delphia, which is the eighth port in point of exports, ships 
chiefly grains and flour, coal, leather, meat products, 
kerosene oil and miscellaneous manufactures. San Fran- 
cisco, ninth in export sales, is a leading exporter of 
fruits, salmon, cotton, iron and steel and leather goods 
and ships largely’ of oils to the oriental countries. The 
district of Georgia, with headquarters at Savannah, ex- 
ports a large quantity of cotton and cottonseed oil cake 
and is the leading export market for naval stores. Se- 
attle and Tacoma are important distributers of canned 
salmon, cotton, lumber, oil, grains and automobiles. Nor- 
folk and Newport News are great coal shipping points. 
Tampa and other Florida points handle most of the 
phosphates and a considerable share of the naval stores, 
tobacco and lumber exported. Port Arthur exports 
largely of cotton, cottonseed cake, wheat and minerat 
oils and is the leading exporter of sulphur. 

The following table shows the imports and exports for 
January, 1915, by great groups, and also for the seven 
months ending with January, and comparisons with the 
previous year. 


Month of January 7 Months Ending With Januar 
914 191 1914 1915 . 


Dollars. 

















Dollars. liars. . 
The following rulings have Crude materials for use in manu- meee _— 
E he Facturin®’ &....5~>--s - aes 51,636,621 38,129,861 338,841,580 289,003,372 
been issued by the Treas- Foodstuffs in crude condition and 
ury Department with refer- rico animals Pa wes Fite anne 21,285,148 17,269,671 145,656,118 128,550,445 
oodstuffs partly or wholly manu- 
ence to the — tax He een onsen et nenesenscscess «+ 15,711,245 15,835,656 111,646,499 141,000,916 
promissory notes, excep Manufactures for further use in 
a : ‘ Pre Perr rr 20,485, 204 190,077,719 141,205, 
bank notes issued for circu Manufactures ready for consump- — » arena 
lation, and for each renewal EMDR egal eects o 2's sie sue Seco emis - 88,994, 29,098,312 271,102,979 +—--220,094,323 
of the same. The tax is 2 ee CLE TTT) Cert er ee 1,8 ; 1,553,613 __ 10,427,608 10,877,737 
cents for a sum not exceed- MDA SOTEB 65 vos 65508 hs - 154,742,923 122,372,317  1,067,752,498 930,732,236 
ing $100, and for each addi- EXPORTS. 
tional $100 or fraction there- Crude materials for use in manu- 
of, an additional 2 cents. PADPAIING | ois. s oc e one's ES 80,781,807 68,622,400 567,920,709 253,509,995 
li ¥. follows: Foodstuffs in crude eondition and cae 
The rulings are as fo F004 animals... .... weit ann: 9,085,370 49,798,768 94,283,100 272,843,628 
1. In view of the decision foodstuffs partly or wholly manu- 
" ‘ v ‘ | ee eases Ta 29,179,696 41,143,468 187,919,535 215,990,708 
made by on Seen Court of Manufactures for further use in E 
the United States in the case POHMNEACIETINE «<5... 20 bs0606 5s 29,537,534 30,130,946 209,310,749 180,125,754 
of the United States vs. Isham, Manufactures ready for consump- - 
17 Wall. 496, that “The liabil- BARE etic 96 Shain pat ena poe euae 52,415,369 64,038,743 440,323,890 355,869,581 
ity of an instrument to a PERRO RTIBIROTIN | nos ov Sa ws isan ns 609,230 *9,901,867 3,818,422 * 28,637,644 
stamp duty, as well as the Total domestic exports........ 201,609,006 263,636,192  1,503,576,405 1,306,977,310 
amount of such duty, is deter- Foreign merchandise exported..... 2,457,597 4,243,121 18,226,131 27,682,838 
mined by the form and face of 
the instrument and cannot be Mbtalimerborte: «sca. 209% -4'< 0 204,066,603 267,879,313 1,521,802,536 —1,334,660,148 


affected by proof of facts out- 
side of the instrument itself,” 
this office is of the opinion that 
drafts, acceptances, overdrafts 


*A marked increase in the exports for January, 1915, in the item “Miscellaneous” to a 
total of approximately $10,000,000 arises from the exportation”~of horses in that month to 
the value of $7,865,795, and of mules to the value of $1,312,195. 
the value of $698,403 forms a portion of this sum. 


A further item of seeds to 
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Macon 18, 1915. 
Record of the Leading Ports. 
table below shows in millions of dollars the 
im) ts and exports of the United States at the twenty- 
tw auding customs districts of the country, arranged in 
ord of magnitude of exports: 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
(Million (Million siege d. (Million (Million 
Dis’ vt. dollars)dollars) = District. dollars) dollars) 
Ne TK sstae 974 833 iS OC Se 12 30 
Ga on 12 197 Vermont ..... 20 28 
Ne rleans 80 181 Port Arthur... 1 28 
Ba re 30 107 Virginia. .... <5. 7 27 
De 26 95 Florida ....... 8 26 
B 30 75 Chicago ...... 35 26 
Bo Pers, 72 ig ee 4 14 
PI elphia .. 88 66 SOEs stin cles se 10 13 
Ga rancisco. 70 66 nO ee 6 11 
G by ieee 6 52 Other districts. 97 56 
W ngton 63 48 
arciile, asset 8 32 —  —— 
St vrence 39 31 Tateis .....0~ 4,188 Sie 
ports from all European countries have fallen off 
tr endously during the last seven months, the total 


an onting to approximately $140,000,000, while the total 
im: orts from Central American, South American and 
As .tie countries have generally increased. While the 


to exports to Europe showed a marked increase for 
Ja: vary, 1915, over January of the year previous, the 
tot.| for the seven months shows a decline of approxi- 


maicly $75,000,000. 


SUPPLEMENTAL TAP LINE ORDER. 


Commission Authorizes Payment of Divisions and 
Fixes Basis for Making Reparation. 





\WAsuineTON, D. C., Mareh 9.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has entered another supplemental or- 
der in the tap line case, authorizing the payment to 
lumber companies of allowances for services in switching 
lumber from their mills to the trunk line connections 
and fixing the basis on which such reparation can be 
made for the period between May 1, 1912, the date 
when the tap line order first became effective, and July 
29, 1914, when it was amended in conformity with the 
devision of the United States Supreme Court. The order 
itself sets forth the conditions in full and is as follows: 


| pon further consideration of the above entitled case, and, 
appearing, That since the original and supplemental 
reports and orders in the above entitled proceeding certain 
of the tap lines named therein have surrendered their char- 
and discontinued operations as. common carriers, and 
that in the third supplemental order entered in said proceed- 
ing certain other tap lines that had been previously dis- 
iissed as parties thereto were permitted to receive allow- 
ances or divisions from their respective trunk line connec- 
tions on shipments moving between May 1, 1912, and the 
ofrective date of the orders respectively dismissing them from 
the force and effect of the orders entered prior thereto; 

it further appearing, That since the original and sup- 
plemental reports and orders in this proceeding, and in con- 
formity with the views of the commission as announced 
therein, applications have been made by carriers for permis- 
sion to make allowances under Section 15 to lumber com- 
panies for switching between their respective mills and the 
rails of the carriers ; 

it further appearing, That carriers have heretofore been 
granted permission to pay to certain lumber companies 
allowances under Section 15 for services in switching lumber 
from their respective mills to the trunk line connections, 
and that certain of these lumber companies have filed peti- 
tions for reparation in the amount of such allowances on 
shipments moving from May 1, 1912, to the date upon which 
such allowances were authorized ; 

It is ordered, That the maximum allowances or divisions 
fixed in the second supplemental report and order herein 
shall apply to tap lines which surrendered their charters 
and discontinued operations as common carriers prior to 
July 29, 1914, and that allowances and divisions in con- 
formity therewith may be paid to such lines by their re- 
spectivé trunk line connections on shipments moving from 
May 1, 1912, to the date of discontinuing operations as com- 
mon carriers; provided, that the amounts or allowances or 
divisions which have been paid on the same shipments under 
the terms of previous orders shall be deducted therefrom ; 
and provided further, that each defendant carrier so adjust- 
ing a claim or claims for allowances or divisions hereunder 
shall file with the commission a detailed statement of all 
payments so made, each such statement to be certified to as 
complete and correct by the principal accounting officer of 
the carrier making the same, and to show as to each ship- 
ment the date, point of origin, junction point, weight as 
jilled, amount of allowance, amount paid under previous 
orders of the commission and amount paid under this order. 

It is further ordered, That allowances to lumber com- 
panies under Section 15 for switching between the mill and 
the trunk line connection may be made on the basis of the 
naximum amounts fixed in the second supplemental report 
and order herein; namely, for switching a distance of one 
nile or less from the junction $2 per car, over 1 mile and 
up to 3 miles from the junction $3 per car; provided, that 
vefore such allowances may be made effective applications 
therefor shall be submitted to and approved by the comumis- 
sion, 

It is further ordered, That carriers which are granted 
permission under the terms of this order to make allowances 
under Section 15, and carriers which, as hereinbefore stated, 
have on various dates been granted such permission, may 
nake allowances not in excess of the amounts herein named ; 
provided, that to lumber companies which had received al- 
lowances under Section 15 from their respective trunk line 
connections prior to May 1, 1912, carriers may make allow- 
ances not in excess of the amounts herein named on ship- 
ments moving subsequent to May 1, 1912; and that to lum- 
ber companies which had not received allowances prior to 
May 1, 1912, but to which carriers have heretofore been 
granted permission to make allowances, carriers may make 
allowances not in excess of the amounts herein named on 
shipments moving from and after the date of the applica- 
tion upon which such permission was granted; and that 
carriers which have filed applications for permission to make 
allowances under Section 15 which have not been acted 
upon, and those which may file such applications under the 
terms of this order, will, upon approval by the commission, 
be authorized to make allowances based on the amounts 
named herein from and after the respective dates of such 
application; provided further, that the amounts of any al- 
lowances or divisions which may have been paid on the 
same shipments under the terms of previous authorizations 
by the commission shall be deducted therefrom, and that 
nothing in this order shall be construed as authorizing pay- 
ment of allowances or divisions on traffic moving prior to 
May 1, 1912; and provided. further, that each carrier adjust- 
ing claims for allowances hereunder shall file with the com- 
mission. a detailed statement, properly certified to by its 
om officer, of all payments made under this or pre- 
vious authorizations, each such statement to show as. to 
each shipment the date, car number, amount of allowance, 
amount paid under previous authorizations, and amount paid 
under this order. 
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COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES. 


Complaints Filed by Shippers—Recent Decisions and 
‘ Authorizations. 


[By ODELL,] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—The Clark-Danforth 
Handle Company has filed a complaint with the commis- 
sion against the Mobile & Ohio railroad, alleging dam- 
ages on account of its not being allowed the milling-in- 
transit rate on logs and billets from Crockett, Tenn., and 
South Columbus, Ky., to Cairo. The rates charged were 
8 cents from Crockett and 6 cents from South Columbus, 
and it is claimed that there should have been an allow- 
ance of 3% cents on the Crockett rate and 2 cents on the 
South Columbus rate for products shipped out over the 
same road. The amount of damages claimed for a year’s 
operation amounts to $400. 

E. Rickards, of Norfolk, Va., has filed complaint with 
the commission against the Seaboard Air Line,. declaring 
that defendant’s rates on logs used for mine props from 
points in North Carolina along its lines to Norfolk are 
unreasonably high and have prohibited complainant from 
building up a lucrative business. Complainant charges 
that the rate on sawmill logs is $3 per 1,000 feet from 
Fosburgh, Vaughn, and Thelma to Portsmouth, while the 
rates charged on logs used as mine props are 3% cents 
from Thelma, 4 cents from Fosburgh, and 5 cents from 
Vaughn. These rates are declared in the complaint to be 
unreasonable and unjust to the extent they exceed the 
saw log rates. 

In a complaint filed with the commission by the Au- 
gusta Veneer Company, of Augusta, Ga., against the 
Southern Railway and other carriers, it is alleged that 
unreasonably high rates are being charged for the car- 
riage of thin lumber from Augusta to points in the East 
and West. The commission is asked to investigate and 
establish reasonable rates. Among the rates complained 
of are those to the following points: New York, 32.5 
cents; St. Louis, 37 cents; Cincinnati, 29 cents; Fond du 
Lae, 39 cents; Chicago, 39 cents; Philadelphia, 33.5 
cents; Burlington, Ia., 41 cents. 

In an unreported opinion in the case of the Oden- 
Elliott Lumber Company against the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad the commission finds that, following the 
principles applied in the case of the Central Commercial 
Company against the Louisville & Nashville, 27 I. C. C. 
and 33 I. C. C., the carrier should permit the reconsign- 
ment and diversion of carload shipments of lumber in 
transit from River Falls, Ala., to Milwaukee, Wis., at 
Nashville, to other points on its line and to Dubuque, 
Iowa, on the basis of the joint rate from River Falls to 
Dubuque plus a maximum charge of $5 a ear for the 
extra service incident to the diversion. No out of line 
haul was mvolved and reparation was awarded. 

The commission has rendered an unreported opinion in 
the case of the Otis Manufacturing Company against the 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad, and others, in which it is 
held that the rates-on mahogany lumber in carloads from 
New Orleans, La., to Dallas and Houston, Tex., are not 
shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, but rep- 
aration is awarded on account of certain overcharges. 
Mahogany lumber takes a differential of 5 cents over the 
elass D rate, or 31 cents to Houston and 45 cents to 
Dallas. Common lumber moves under a special com- 
modity rate of 13.75 cents to Houston and 26 cents to 
Dallas, with walnut, butternut, holly and cherry taking a 
differential of 5 cents above those rates. Complainants 
declare that mahogany lumber should be classed the same 
as walnut and the other hardwoods mentioned, and it is 
also alleged that the mahogany rates to Houston and Dal- 
las are in violation of the fourth section because the rates 
to Lincoln and Omaha, Neb., and Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Sioux Falls, N. D., are lower than the Dallas rate. The 
commission finds no evidence of a violation of the fourth 
section and holds that the rates of 31 cents to Houston 
and 45 cents to Dallas are reasonable. 

The commission has granted authority to the Texas & 
Pacific Railway and its connections to establish rates on 
silo stock knocked down, including doors, door hangers, 
iron bands, hoops, lugs and bolts, (the iron not to exceed 
20 percent of the total weight of the shipment in a car) 
from points of origin to points of destination covered in 
Texas & Pacific tariff No. 2006, 3 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than the rates concurrently in effect on lumber, 
without observing the long and short haul provision in 
the act. 

The commission has also authorized the New Orleans 
Great Northern Railroad to establish rates on lumber and 
forest products from stations on the line of the Gulf & 
Ship Island Railroad, Mississippi Central Railroad, 
Natchez, Columbia & Mobile Railroad, Liberty White 
Railroad, Fernwood & Gulf Railroad and the Kentwood 
& Eastern Railway, to New Orleans and Bonfouca, La., 
with the privilege of creosoting at Bogalusa, La., on the 
basis stated in the application without observing the long 
and short haul provisions of the act. 

The commission has suspended until July 6, 1915, the 
operations of items 3 and 10, page 4, supplement No. 22, 
to Agent M. P. Washburn’s tariff No. 119, which in- 
creased the rates on empty wooden barrels, carloads, 
minimum weight 12,000 pounds, from Memphis, Tenn., to 
Pensacola, Fla., and other points. The present rate to 

Pensacola is 25 cents and the proposed rate is 33 cents. 





The Connor Lumber & Land Company, of Laona, Wis., 
has filed complaint against the Laona & Northern Rail- 
road and others, on account of the rates charged for the 
transportation of lumber, lath, poles, shingles and other 
articles taking the lumber rates, from Snyders, Wis., to 
points on the line of the Northern Pacific Railway in 
Minnesota and North, Dakota. By reason of there being 
no through rates in effect from Snyders to the Minnesota 
and North Dakota points, on the Northern Pacific, the 
defendants are said to be charging rates equal to the sum 
of two or more local rates and petitioners complain that 
such rates are unreasonable and in violation of the act. 
The same complainants have filed an application with 
the commission to compel through rates with the Great 
Northern Railroad. 





~~ 


DENY PROPOSED RATE INCREASES. 





‘Advances on Lumber Freights From Southwest to 


Omaha Group Declared Not Justified. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has rendered its opinion in the mat- 
ter of the investigation into the proposed increase in 
lumber rates from Helena, Ark., and other points to 
Omaha, Des Moines and other destinations. The con- 
clusion reached is that the increased rates on yellow 
pine, cypress and hardwood lumber from southwestern 
points and points in Mississippi and eastern Louisiana 
to the Omaha group and other destinations are not jus- 
tified. The opinion was written by Commissioner Hall. 
- These points of origin are Helena and West Helena, 
Ark., now in hardwood group 1 and taking rate basis 2 
for yellow pine and cypress; all points in hardwood groups 
4 and 5 in Texas and that part of Louisiana west of 
the Mississippi River; all points taking rate bases 4 
and 5 as established in the Leland tariffs for yellow 
pine and cypress; and certain points in the yellow pine 
district east of the river on the lines of the Illinois 
Central system and other carriers in Louisiana and 
Mississippi. ; 

The destinations are Omaha, South Omaha, and Lin- 
coln, Neb., Council Bluffs and Des Moines, Iowa, col- 
lectively known as the Omaha group, and various points 
in Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 
The respondents in this proceeding are all the rail car- 
riers moving lumber. from the points of origin to the 
destinations indicated. 

The carriers in defending this proposed advance re- 
lied chiefly upon the line of testimony offered by them in 
the case of the Commercial Club of Omaha against the 
A. & S. Ry. Co., which was decided June 2, 1910, ad- 
versely to. the railroads, when the commission condemned 
the proposed rate of 264% cents from producing ter- 
ritory in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas to 
the Omaha group and fixed as reasonabte the present 
rate of 25 cents. The carriers supplemented their pre- 
vious testimony in the Commercial Club case by an 
effort to prove that operating costs have increased. 

In commenting upon the evidence Commissioner Hall 
indicates that one of the reasons that induced the com- 
mission to turn down this application for increased rates 
is the practice in some localities of creating a long haul 
in order to provide short lines with a maximum division 
of the through rate, and cites the following example: 

In connection with the actual length of haul the testi- 
mony given upon «ross examination by_a witness for re- 
spondents is worthy of consideration. One lumber mill at 
Prescott, Ark., is located on the Prescott & Northwestern 
Railroad, 1,200 feet from the junction with the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway. In order to secure a 
maximum division of the through rate the Prescott & 
Northwestern hauls the traffic through Prescott and delivers 
it at another point to a connecting carrier which in turn 
delivers it to the Iron Mountain at Nashville, Ark. The lum- 
ber is then hauled by the Iron Mountain back to Prescott, 
after an unnecessary journey of almost 80 miles, and is 
started toward its destination. This instance is said to be 
typical. 

The actual average haul of yellow pine from the so called 
blanket rate territory moving to the Omaha group in alter- 
nate months from November, 1911, to September, 1912, in- 
clusive, was computed at 972 miles, whereas in the defense 
of the Commercial Club case the haul was estimated at $21 
miles. It is obvious that based upon this actual haul the 
per ton-mile earnings are less than were derived on the basis 
of the estimated haul in 1910. But, as now computed, the 
yield of 5.14 mills on the present rate only rises to 5.45. mills 
on the proposed rate. It is not to be doubted that ,these 
proposed rates, measured’ by the ton-mile revenue test 
against rates heretofore found reasonable by this commission, 
are not grossly excessive. But the ton-mile test, as has 
been often pointed out, is by no means infallible, and we 
feel that the record as a whole makes it here a test of minor 
importance. 

All these respondents show that operating expenses have 
greatly increased over 1910. This increase, with few excep- 
tions, has been regular. Undoubtedly the lumber traffic 
should bear its proportionate share of the increased costs: of 
operation. The lumber traffic to the Omaha group, however, 
is estimated at only 3. percent of the total movement of 
lumber from the Southwest. 

The respondents further present for our consideration the 
eosts per ton-mile of transportation of all freight traffic 
moving on Santa Fe system lines from Silsbee, Tex., in the 
southwestern yellow pine blanket territory, to Kansas City, 
to show that the business is unremunerative. The showing, 
however, is unconvincing. The Santa Fe is the long line 
for this traffic, but meets the short line rate. The cost 
figure covers freight other than iumber, and there is no 
explanation of the methods used to ascertain it. Nor is any 
reason offered as to why the Santa Fe’s record is a fair in- 
dication of costs via the shorter routes. Furthermore, to 


(Concluded on Page 50.) 
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J. R. HANIFY, SAN FRANCISCO: 
Who Presided. 


yells. 


The Santa Claraites bore pink apple blossoms and_ beautiful 


HOO-HOO’S HOME AT THE FAIR. 





Dedication of the Lumbermen’s Building at San Francisco 
—Ceremonies and Eloquent Speeches. 





San FRANcisco, Cau., March 5.—The sky 
was never more blue nor the sun brighter 
than today when at 11 o’clock members 
of the Panama-Pacifie International Ex- 
position Committee met the members of 
the board of governors of the Lumber- 
men’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo at 
the Fillmore Street gate of the exposition 
and, headed by the constabulary band 
from the Philippines, marched to the com- 
pleted home of the lumbermen at the 
great fair, accompanied by members of 
Hoo-Hoo in black gowns and lumbermen 
generally, for the purpose of dedicating it. 

It was a dignified ana good natured pro- 
cession and divided the attention of the 
thousands of fair visitors with the huge 
crowds that came in from Santa Clara 
County, to the south of San Francisco, in- 
eluding in their number Stanford Univer- 
sity students with their usual college 
golden Cali- 


fornia poppies by the arm full, and when the lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo procession 
rounded the immense Horticultural Hall and came down Forestry Court, where the 
great flower gardens of the exposition are located, they came upon the Lumber- 
men’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo in the midst of these flowers and bulbs 
and shrubbery, already beginning to show the colors that, a few weeks hence will 


be the marvel of the exposition. 


In Picturesque Surroundings. 
For convenience’s sake it may be well to refer to this structure as the House 


of Hoo-Hoo, although, as its double 
name indicates, it is both. On one side 
is the redwood bungalow built by the 
redwood counties of Humboldt, Men- 
docino and Sonoma and the redwood 
lumber manufacturers jointly. That is 
on the west side, while on the east is 
the California sugar and white pine 
bungalow built by the Weed Lumber 
Company, the Red River Lumber Com- 
pany and the McCloud River Lumber 
Company. These buildings will very 
soon also be appropriately dedicated. 

In this most appropriate place is the 
building that will be the club home of 
the eastern and Pacific coast lumber- 
men dvring the ten months of the ex- 
position’s life, and today it was fittingly 
dedicated. 

It presented a charming picture with 
its exterior of huge redwood logs, and 
at the right of the entrance were draped 
the American flag and the Hoo-Hoo em- 
blems over the dark brown redwood 
bark, and beneath the bright sun were 
flowers and ivy and the other wondrous 
things that the gardener has planted, 
beginning to sprout and grow. The 
members of the board of governors and 
the exposition dignitaries took their 
seats on the elevated place, and in front 
of them on the ground sat the members 
of the local Hoo-Hoo Nine in their black 
robes, and about sat the spectators, a 
hundred or more, and after the official 
photographers had taken the usual pic- 


—_ 


-House of Hoo-Hoo. 


That great deeds are done and great dis- 
coveries made, 
The wise, new prudence from the wise 
acquire, 

And one bold hero fans another's fire.” 

An exceedingly interesting address was 
made by A. B. Wastell, executive secre- 
tary of the Lumbermen’s Building and 
Mr. Wastell is well 
known to Pacific ccast lumbermen from 
his formerly being secretary of the old 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., for some years. His re- 
marks were brief, but well chosen and 
to the point. He began by confessing the 
honor he felt in the position he held of 
welcoming every one connected with the 
lumber industry to the charming building 
in the months to come, which would be 
their exposition home. Said he: 


It is hoped to here show not only hospitality, but some of the different kinds of 
lumber that are made out here for the building of homes. 





A. B. WASTELL, SAN FRANCISCO 
Executive Secretary, 


I also hope you will notice 


that wood makes spleadid building material and under the master hand of the mast 


architect who designed tnis beautitul structure, the aid of the substitute for lumber 


not required. 


is 


Mr. Wastell referred feelingly to the absence of Fairfax H. Wheelan, a member 
of the board of governors, one of San Francisco’s most eloquent lumbermen and 
past president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, who is confined 


to his home by illness. 


He also spoke of the absence of Robert Dollar, president 


of the board of governors, who is absent in the Orient, and in closing touched 
upon the sacrifice of time and money and of labor of those lumbermen of San 





co 








SCENE AT DEDICATION OF LUMBERMEN’‘S BUILDING AND HOUSE OF HOO-HOO, 


tures, J. R. Hanify, first vice president of the board of governors, spoke briefly. 

Mr. Hanify stated that the lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo had gathered together 
today for the purpose of dedicating the Lumbermen’s Building and House of 
Hoo-Hoo, the child of the artistic brain of Architect B. R. Maybeck. 


“Tt is,” 


said he, ‘‘the humble offering of the lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo of the 
Pacific coast to the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


In comparison with 


the other magnificent buildings surrounding it, it may seem small,‘ but what it 
lacks in size will be made up for in hospitality, and we have no apology to make 





E. A. BLOCKLINGER, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO; 
Secretary of Board, 





for it, nor does it need any.’’ 

Mr. Hanify called attention to the as- 
sertion that had been made that the lum- 
bermen of California and the Pacific 
coast had at last done something as a 
unit. He referred to what had been ac- 
complished by the people of San Fran- 
cisco after the great fire of less than nine 
years ago and declared that the Lumber- 
men’s Building and the exposition would 
long remain enshrined in memory. 


Success Through Codperation. 


E. A. Blocklinger, secretary of the 
board of governors, in the absence of 
George X. Wendling, president of the 
Weed Lumber Company, of San Francisco 
and Weed, Cal., read an address prepared 
by Mr. Wendling that treated in his 
direct and concise style on the develop- 
ment of mankind, from the primitive to 
the civilized being, working to accomplish 
greater ends by codperative effort, closing 
with this eloquent peroration: 

I do not know what great and glorious 
thoughts are yet to be woven in the mental 
loom of the future, but sure it is that so 
long as the commerce of this nation, in its 
various branches, is in such hands and is 
directed by such minds as those here 
gathered, the nation is safe. 


“For it is by mutual confidence and 
mutual aid 


clear, all in lengths 24 feet and over. 


Francisco who had served so faithfully 
on the board of governors and brought 
forth, under the direction of B. R. May 
beck, the architect, the beautiful build 
ing. 


Greatest Lumber Exhibit Ever Known. 


An interesting address on the exposi 
tion, the Lumbermen’s Building and 
House of Hoo-Hoo and the order itself 
and its relation to the lumber industry 
was made by Frank W. Trower, past 
Snark of the Universe and a member 
of the board of governors. Very much 
due to Mr. Trower’s initial efforts was 
the building undertaken, and he has 
labored hard to bring it to a successful 
consummation, Said he, in part: 


This beautiful building is not our only 
exhibit; just look about you and behold 
in this entire exposition the greatest lum- 
ber exhibit ever known. Some 20,000,000 
feet of lumber is in these buildings, most 
of it Douglas fir of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. I am told that new engineering feats 
with lumber have been worked out in 
these vast palaces, in the trusses and 
domes. Well do I remember the first lum- 
ber specification; that for Machinery Hall, 
the largest wooden building in the world 
a lumber mastodon. It is a delight for a 
lumberman to simply gaze about the in- 
terior of that structure, regardless of the 
exhibits therein. 3ut that specification 
had some unusual sizes of timbers and 
we were impressed with the fact that here 
was a new problem in the uses of wood. 
Every lumberman knows that orders for 
1x12 clears call for length not over 24 
feet. What we thought were crazy archi- 
tects called for vast quantities of 1x12 


When we saw these great domes going up we 


learned that a dozen pieces of these Douglas fir inch boards were being bolted 
together to make a curve stronger than sieel. 
As we gaze in wonder and admiration at these grand palaces Gedicated to art and 


industry, we remember that ‘tthe zroves were God’s first temples.”’ 
from the beginning of time has been in the forefront of progress. 


The lumberman 
We consider Noah 


the first lumberman, although Adam was a woodsman, and recently we have heard 
that our earliest ancestors swung from tree to tree by the aid of their caudal appen- 
dages—and we are told the word Hoo-Hoo is found in the writings of Confucius. 


An Ancient and Honorable Business. 


In this country, since the landings at 
Jamestown and Plymouth Rock, the lum- 
berman has cut his way across: a conti- 
nent, felling the forests and rebuilding in 
their stead homes and factories, schools 
and churches. Mr. Chairman, ours is in- 
deed an ancient and honorable business. 
now ranking about third in importance in 
the United States and first on the Pacific 
coast. May we not hope that because of 
this very building which exhibits ou 
matchless wcods, because of this great 
World’s Exposition which reveals our un- 
rivaled and numberless products, and be- 
eause of that wonderful connecting link 
between the two oceans which facilitates 
rapid and cheap transportation—may we 
not hore, I say. with good reason, that the 
dark clouds of adversity are fading behind 
us and that a golden era of peace and 
prosperity stretches away into the enticing 
future, a prosperity not only for the lum- 
bermen, but for all the people of this wor- 
derful Land of Opportunity? 

As we here today dedicate this bvilding 
to service and to hospitality, to trade pro- 
motion and to friendship,, may we hope 
that this center of lumberdom will prove 
te be a powerful element in advancing goo 
will and prosperity among lumbermen and 
as we think of those European States now 
engagea in bitter war. caused to a great 
degree by those artificial boundaries which 
prevented a more friendly intercourse—a 
knowledge and understanding of eacn 
other’s people—then in a mightier degree 
let us hope this splendid exposition, with 
its many congresses and meeting of many 
people, shall as a world’s crossroads pass 
into history as a powerful factor in pro- 
moting the peace and well being of all 
mankind. 





WV. Ae 


HAMMOND, SAN FRANCISCO: 
Member of Board. 
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pr. A. Hiscox, of San 
Francisco, also a mem- 
pero! the board of gov- 


er! and at present 
Sup me Bojum of Hoo- 
Ho followed with a 
vel few words § and 


rea. the following tele- 
gra. from the head of 
the order: 





s,. Louis, Mo., March 2, 
19 On behalf of the 
Su ine Nine I wish to 
co! oy to those present 
at e dedication of the 
Li ermen’s Building 
and House of Hoo-Hoo 
our warmest congratula- 
tio on the completion 


of s great undertaking 
by he lumbermen and 
Ho. Hoo of the Pacific 
ci May the ideas of 
its inders be fully real- 
ize and may the ac- 
quaintances made within 
its ills be the means of 


hel ng to cement. the 

nber fraternities in a 

lasting bond of friendship 

good will. 

E. D. TENNANT, 
snark of the Universe. 
‘he program — stated 

that Rod Hendrickson, 

Vicegerent Snark for the 

central district of Cali- 





also designed the Palace 
of Fine Arts, a magnifi- 
cent structure, sur 
rounded by lake and 
trees and shrubbery, 
which is the one of the 
great exhibition palaces 
that attract the admira- 
tion of the lovers of 
beauty and art. 


Board of Governors. 


The Board of Gover- 
nors of the Lumber 
men’s Building and 
House of Hoo-Hoo is 
made up of the follow 
ing well known San 
Francisco lumbermen: 


President—Robert Dol 
lar, President Robert Dol 
lar Company. 

Vice President—S. E. 
Hanify, President J. R. 
Hanify Company. 

Vice President—S. E. 
Slade, President S. E 
Slade, Lumber Company. 

Vice President F. F. 
Sayre, President and Gen’! 
Manager California Sugar 
& White Pine Company 

Secretary—E. A. Block 
linger, President Dorris 








fornia, was to give the 
epilogue of the dedica- 
tion. However that may 
be, he asked everyone 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING AND HOUSE OF 


to join in the Hoo-Hoo yell and it was given with a will, and that completed the 


dedication. 
Presentation of Plaque. 


Direetor Henry T. Scott of the exposition commission, in the absence of 


President C, C, 


Moore, in a few eloquent words presented to Mr. Hanify a 


copper plaque or tablet commemorative of the work of constructing the build- 


ing, on behalf of the exposition commission. Said he: 


You lumbermen have been devastating the forests in a worthy cause. You are 


furnishing the material for the construction of homes and for 
the building of such fine structures as this we are gathered 
here to dedicate, Therefore, as a slight appreciation of the 
feelings of the members of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition Commission and in their behalf it is my pleasure 
to present to you this plaque. 

In accepting the plaque, as first vice president of the 
hoard of governors, Mr. Hanify said that that body felt 
honored and would highly treasure the plaque because of 
the sentiment that prompted its presentation. He declared 
that he wondered how the exposition commissioners, with 
all their multitudinous duties in connection with the build 
ing of the great exposition, found time even to think of the 
little courtesies evidenced by the presentation of the plaque. 

Inscribed on the plaque was the following: 


Presented to the 
Luinbermen’s Building and House cf Hoo-Hoo 
by the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in recognition of 
their coéperation. 
March 5th, 1915. San Francisco. 


Reception and Dance. 


This completed the exercises and, after a Hoo-Hoo yell 
the interior of the building was inspected and an informal 
reception held, followed in the evening by another informal 
reception and dance. 

Mrs. M. W. Rosebro is the housekeeper and Mr. Wastell 
will look after the executive supervision of the building. 
The interior consists of a large assembly or reception room 
capable of seating several hundred lumbermen, in which the 
lumbermen’s conventions will be held, ineluding the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s annual con- 
vention, May 11-13. At either end are retiring rooms for 
ladies and gentlemen, and gentlemen’s smoking room. Above 


these and open to the big assembly room are semi-balconies. 


HOO-HOO AT PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


Lumber & Box Company. 
Treasurer—C. E. De 
Camp, Secretary Caspar 
Lumber Company and Vice 
President Redwood Man 
ufacturers Company. 


W. A. Hammond, President W. A. Hammond Company and Agent Metropolitan Red 


wood Lumber Company 
C. S, Brace, Panama 
E. A. Christenson, 


and Albion Lumber Company. 
Mill & Lumber Company. 
President Sudden & Christenson. 


A. Hiscox, Manager Retail Dept. Hartwood Lumber Company, and President San 


R. 
Francisco Retail Lumb 


ermen’s Club. 


H. W. Hogan, Manager Hogan Lumber Co. 
Charles R. McCormick, President Charles R. McCormick & Co. 
KF 


W. Trower, Trow 


Fairfax H. Wheelan 


er Bros., Pres. Douglas Fir Club and Past Snark of the Universe 
, Vice President Salinas Valley Lumber Co., and Past President 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 





c. R. MeCORMICK, SAN FRANCISCO ; 


Member 


At the rear of the 


big room is a smaller room, entirely finished in choice panels of California sugar 
and white pine, furnished by the California Sugar & White Pine Company, of 
which Frederick F. Sayre, one of the vice presidents of the board of governors, 


is president and general manager. 


The big assembly room is finished in large panels of California pines, fir and 
redwood, the gentlemen’s smoking room is finished in similar large panels of fir, 


and the ladies’ retiring room in panels of redwood. 


The ceiling is high and 


paneled and the lights from the large chandeliers are concealed. On the whole it 


is one of the most artistic buildings on the grounds. 





Mr. Maybeck, its architect, 





of Board. 


Erickson, of the We 
Secretary Knapp 


Executive Secretary—A. B. Wastell. 

It is confidently expected that this unique building will 
become the rendezvous and resting place of the lumbermen 
who will attend the exposition and an attraction to visitors 
from everywhere. The lumbermen of the Pacific coast and 
Hop-Hoo all over the country who assisted in making the 
building possible are especially proud of this representative 
of the lumber industry. 





WESTERN VENEER MEN ORGANIZE. 


Tacoma, WASH., March 10.—Preliminary steps looking to 
an organization of spruce veneer box manufacturers were 
taken at a meeting in Tacoma Saturday. It was attended 
by ten prominent spruce veneer wood products manufac- 
turers of Oregon and Washington. Thé Pacific Coast Veneer 
Association was selected as title and F. A. Douty, of the 
Multinomah Lumber & Box Company, Portland, Ore, was 
elected temporary president; O. C. Fenlason, of the Pacific 
Fruit Package Company, Raymond, Wash., vice president; 
T. H. Brew, of the Brew Manufacturing Company, Puyallup, 
treasurer; and Joseph Knapp, of the Northwestern Associa 
tion of Box Manufacturers, Portland, secretary. 

Besides these the conference was attended by Frank D. 
Nash, of the Hague Box & Lumber Company, Tacoma; 
Thomas Autzen, of the Portland Manufacturing Company, 
St. Johns, Ore.; C. F. Keller, of the Columbia Box & Veneer 
Company, Puyallup; A. J. Stokes, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturing Company, Hoquiam; R. L. Lewis, of the 
Weston Basket & Veneer Company, Raymond; C. D. Lloyd, 
of the Sedro Veneer Company, Sedro-Woolley; C. D. Cord, 
of the Columbia Box & Veneer Company, Puyallup; E. O. 
st Coast Box & Veneer Company, Seattle. 
explained that one of the first things to be done by the 


organization when completed will be to establish relations with Federal and 
- State statistical sources to make some effort to forecast the size of the fruit 


crops. 
know approximately 


the log situation more intelligently. 


The box men face a scarcity of spruce logs and say that when they 


what the demand for berry boxes will be they can handle 
Increased efficiency, standardization of 


box sizes and measures, intelligent legislation and governmental aid in indi 
rectly helping the berry industry were included in the plans discussed. The 
next meeting will be held at the call of the chairman. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
To Meet in May in San Francisco. 


March 25—North Carolina Pine Association, 
Annual meeting. 
April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Houston, Tex. 
Annual meeting. ‘ 
May 11-13—National 
Panama-Pacific 
Franciseo, Cal. 


Norfolk, Va. 





Lumber 

International 

Annual meeting. 

June 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
eago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

October 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 


Manufacturers’ 
Exposition 


Association, 
grounds, San 





TEXAS LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION COMMIT- 
TEES HARD AT WORK. 


Houston, Trex., March 8.—All committees appointed 
to look after the preliminaries of the Houston conven- 
tion of the Texas Lumbermen’s Association to be held 
here on April 13, 14 and 15, are hard at work. Circular 
advertising is now being distributed throughout the 
State in the shape of letters giving the retail lumber 
dealers the facts coneerning the convention, and this 
will be followed within the next few days by a hand- 
some program which will also be distributed over the 
State. Western Louisiana lumbermen are to be included 
in the invitations to be present. Various schemes have 
been devised by the publicity committee, consisting of 
R. M. Farrar, Thomas W. Blake, Charles D. Crane, 
ilarry G. Dean, R. L. Moore, A. A. Dumn, R. C. Biddle, 
C. A. Newning, J. J. Carroll and L. J. Boykin to re- 
mind Texas lumbermen during March of the approach- 
ing convention and to keep the dates fixed in their 
minds. 

The serious side of the convention will consist of five 
business sessions—two each on the first and second days, 
and one on the morning of the third day. Announce- 
ment will shortly be made concerning the various sub- 
jects to be treated by the speakers. The subjects have 
already been assigned, and only the acceptances of those 
asked to officiate in such capacity are now awaited. 

An innovation to be introduced at this convention 
will be a new badge of identification, consisting of a 
plain celluloid tag on which will be typewritten the 
owner’s name, address and firm. This will supplant 
the older form of badge that has been in use at previous 
conventions, and the innovation is expected to prove 
popular. 

J. Lewis Thompson, who is president of the executive 
committee, is giving a great deal of his attention per- 
sonally to the details of the convention, as are his 
associates, Thomas C, Spencer, Harry i Kendall, N. cS. 
Hoyt and J. H. Cooke. The finance committee, consist- 
ing of S. F. Carter, B. F. Bonner, L. Davidson and F. 
H. Ray has its work well in hand. The reception com- 
mittee, of which J. S. Bonner is chairman, has in its 
personnel every lumberman of prominence in Houston. 





SOUTHERN PINE MEETINGS FOR MARCH. 


New OriEANS, La., March 8.—Secretary-Manager 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, today an- 
nounced the following schedule of association meetings 
for the remainder of March: 


On the 9th a meeting of the yellow pine operators in 
western Louisiana will be held at the New Bentley Hotel. 
Alexandria. 

On the 15th Alabama and Florida manufacturers will 
meet at the Exchange Hotel, in Montgomery, Ala. On_the 
same day, at the office of the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, Chicago, will be held a conference between the asso- 
ciation’s committee on car material and specifications and 
the standard railway equipment committee of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. 

On the 16th a conference of lumbermen will be held at 
the Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, to plan a campaign in op- 
position to the anti-shingle movement in that territory. Mr. 
Rhodes will attend this meeting. 

On the 17th the association's silo committee will hold a 
conference with the silo manufacturers of the country at the 


Congress Hotel, Chicago. J 
On the 18th and 19th the directors of the Southern Pine 
Association will hold a meeting at the Blackstone Hotel, 


Chicago. 

On the 19th also the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials will meet at the Blackstone, with Dr. von Schrenk and 
John L. Kaul in aitendance as represertatives of the South- 
ern Pine Association. 

On the 20th a conference between representatives of the 


association and the manufacturers of creosoted wood paving 
blocks will be held at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, to dis- 
cuss plans for coéperation and the development of public 
interest in creosoted wood paving blocks. 

On the 30th the association’s grading committee will 
meet at the Gayoso Hotel and Lumbermen’s Club, Memphis. 





NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS TO 
MEET. 


The dates for the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association have been fixed for 
May 11, 12 and 13 at San Francisco, Cal. Secretary 
R. S. Kellogg has sent out notices to the membership 
advising them of the time and place of the meeting. 
‘‘The management of the Lumbermen’s Building and 
House of. Hoo-Hoo,’’ the notice says, ‘‘has offered 
facilities for meeting on the Exposition grounds that 
have been aecepted by the board of governors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which will 
enable delegates to attend the meeting and visit the 
fair at the same time.’’ 

The program for this meeting will be along the same 
lines as that of the last annual, the principal subject 
for discussion being the merchandising of lumber. The 
discussions will cover questions relating to lumber mer- 
chandising, such as trademarked lumber, educating 
the customer, cost and efficiency of production, trade 
extension, the function of manufacturers’ associations, 
and the public’s interest in the economics of production. 


The National Association has not held a meeting on the 
Pacific coast since the very successful meeting in 1909 
at Seattle, Wash., and it is expected to make this meet- 
ing of especial interest to Coast members of the or- 
ganization and to visiting lumbermen from the East. 

Secretary Kellogg says that details of the program 
are being worked up and will be announced as soon as 
possible, and it is hoped that all lumbermen who are 
planning a visit to the West Coast this year will arrange 
their trips so they can attend the annual meeting at 
San Francisco. 





MASSACHUSETTS WHOLESALERS TO MEET. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


Boston, Mass., March 11.—A meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Wholesale Lumber Association (Inc.), has been 
called for next Thursday evening, March 18, at the 
Boston City Club. A banquet will be served at six 
o’clock, at which President Henry B. Fiske will pre- 
side, after which several matters of considerable impor- 
tance will be discussed, These include the subject of fire 
prevention legislation, one cent letter postage and the 
question of what information the railroads should put 
on freight receipts. A committee of the association has 
been studying the freight receipt question and submitted 
a brief to the Interstate Commerce Commission last week. 
The committee will make its report at the coming meet- 
ing. The membership committee which is working to 
get the majority of the wholesale lumbermen into the 
new organization has an important report to make and 
several applications for membership will be considered. 
The question will also come up of amending the by-laws 
so that one or more members of any qualified firm or 
corporation will be eligible to full membership in the 
association. Another important matter on the program 
is the proposal that the association shall organize a 
statistical department to gather and tabulate data of 
value to the lumber trade. 





ANNUAL OF THE NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
ASSOCIATION. 


As previously announced, the annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Pine Association will be held Thursday, 
March 25. But one day will be devoted to the conven- 
tion, which will have headquarters at the Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Business sessions will be held in 
the morning and afternoon and include reports, ad- 
dresses ete. The annual banquet of the association will 
be given in the evening. Special stress is laid upon the 
announcement that ladies will participate in the banquet. 
This feature was inaugurated at the association’s an- 
nual of the preceding year and was found so satisfactory 
that it will be continued. The March Bulletin of the 
association contains the following: 

Make a note of the date, keep it clear and be sure to at- 
tend the meeting. Let us have your help in outlining plans 
for another year and in the selection of the officers who shall 
omg the association. Every member should take part in 

Invitation to attend the annual is extended to all 
manufacturers of pine lumber within the jurisdiction 
of the association, whether members or not. Those to 
whom the Bulletin is addressed are asked to invite their 
neighboring operators to attend and they are asked to 
send in the names of such operators, to whom the as- 
sociation would extend formal invitations. 


—_——eeeennn— 8 
MAINE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION ACTIVE. 


BancGor, ME., March 8.—Membership in the recently 
reorganized Maine Forestry Association, which is now 
headed by E. E. Ring, of Orono, former State forest 
commissioner, is growing all the time and interest in the 
organization is increasing. There are one or two bills 
before the Maine legislature this winter in relation to 
the forest lands of the State in which the association 
is taking a keen and active interest through its legis- 
lative committee, which is composed of President Ring, 
Blaine S. Viles, the State land agent of Augusta, and 
Hosea A. Buck, of this city. 


OPA DPB PPD PPP 


PENOBSCOT LUMBER ASSOCIATION ELECTS. 


Bancor, ME., March 8.—The Penobscot Lumbering 
Association elected Charles D. Whittier, of Passadum- 
keag, as president, Charles H. Adams, of Bangor, clerk 
and treasurer, and Virgil E. Tucker, of Old Town, 
Isaac M. Pierce, of Bangor, James M. MeNulty, of 
Bangor, William H. Murphy, of Old Town, Fred R. 
Ayer, of Bangor, and Moses B. Wadleigh, of Old Town, 
directors. It was voted that the association do its own 
rafting this year instead of letting the work out on con- 
tract. Clerk Adams reported that in 1914 there were 
rafted at Penobscot boom 1,378,529 logs, aggregating 
95,048,700 feet, an average of 6814 feet to the log, or 
3% feet more than in 1913. About 18,500,000 feet of 
unrafted logs are being wintered, besides several million 
feet of rafted logs. Expenditures for the year were 
$133,821, leaving $2,039 cash on. hand, 





We have reached the point on our way to 
social betterment where sound progressivism 
must recognize that the proper regulation of 
business requires that it must sometimes be 
helped and not always hindered; must be some- 
times assisted and not forever stricken; that we 
must occasionally say “you may” and not always 
“you shall not.”—From a speech by Oscar W. 
Underwood, March 9, 1915. 











LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS BUSY. 


Get-together Session at Salt Lake — Le is. 
ville to Hear Talks on Salesmanship. 


Sat LAKE Crry, Utau, March 6.—The regular |. .-h. 
eon of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club this week jas 
made a get-acquainted affair with the lumber de. ers 
of the county. Several short informal talks were , en 
by visitors and a general good time enjoyed, 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 10.—The Lumbermen’s | ub 
of St. Louis plans to hold a banquet, at which wi! be 
presented to the lumber interests of St. Louis and vy _ in- 
ity a subject of great importance to the trade. A ur. 
prise is in store. The banquet, the date of which ‘as 
not definitely been set, will be given at the Mercai ile 
Club. 


EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


EVANSVILLE, INp., March 10.—A well attended moni ily 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was | «ld 
last night at the New Vendome Hotel. President Da iel 
A, Wertz presided at the business session, which © as 
held immediately after a fine 6 o’clock dinner had |) en 
served. 

It was the general opinion of the members that bisi- 
ness conditions are getting better. 








PLANS TALKS ON SALESMANSHIP. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 8.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club is planning a series of talks on salesmanship from 
men prominent in various businesses. The first man to 
be invited is Frank Cassell, sales manager of the Belk- 
nap Hardware & Manufacturing Company, a Louisville 
house which does a $15,000,000 business every year. 
Though he is famous chiefly for his methods in handling 
salesmen who call on the retail trade, officers of the 
club believe that his principles and methods may be ap- 
plied with facility to the lumber business. 

S. B. Taylor, the Buffalo lumberman, who was in 
Louisville last week, was a guest of the Hardwood Club. 
He predicted better business for the rest of the year, 
pointing out that January and February are seldom 
active periods. 


HOUSTON LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

Houston, TEx., March 8.—As the result of an order 
placed by Byron Swearingen, lessee and manager of 
the Bender Hotel on the top floor of which the Houston 
Lumbermen’s Club is located, that club will hereafter 
be supplied with cotton napery, towels ete, replacing 
all linen articles. This action has been taken by Mr. 
Swearingen, in conjunction with other hotel men to 
help the cotton movement. ; 

The Houston Lumbermen’s Club is rapidly growing 
in membership, and has taken its place among the lead- 
ing social clubs of the city. During the coming conven- 
tion of the Texas Lumbermen’s Association the club 
will keep open house, and the clubrooms will be utilized 
for many purposes of entertainment now being planned. 

The fact that the ball room of the Bender Hotel is 
free to the use of the club will add zest to the ‘‘stunts’’ 
that are to be pulled off here, which, it is understood, 
will include the Hoo-Hoo concatenation under the direc- 
tion of Viecegerent Snark Harry G. Dean. 








NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 8.—At the last regular meet- 
ing of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club the members 
listened to an interesting account of the religious cam- 
paign of Billy Sunday, as related by T. N. Nixon, in 
charge of the New York office of Wistar, Underhill & 
Nixon, who was a guest at the meeting. 

T. A. Washington, chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee reported that T. M. Henderson, traffic manager of 
the Nashville Traffic Bureau will represent the Lumber 
men’s Club in the complaint before the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission on the propgsed advance to of 1 cent 
a hundred pounds to Ohio River crossings. The hearing 


_ will be conducted at Louisville April 14 and the advance 


is proposed from Nashville and other southern markets. 





DISCUSS REVISION OF INSPECTION RULES. 

New York, March 10.—A meeting of the Yellow Pine 
Exchange was held yesterday at the Whitehall Club, at 
which trade conditions were discussed and a number of 
important matters presented for the consideration of 
those present. Special guests included Frank Huckins, 
president of the New England Yellow Pine Association, 
R. S. White, James Sherlock Davis and Frank Haviland, 
of New York. A large part of the meeting was given 
up to the discussion of a revision of the yellow pine 
inspection rules of 1905 so as to make them definite 
enough to distinguish clearly between longleaf and short 
leaf pine on a basis that would be fair both to buyer ani 
seller. 





COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGING SITUATION. 


PorTLAND, OrE., March 6.—The Columbia River Log 
gers’ Association met here this afternoon and discussed 
trade conditions. J. S. O’Gorman presided. It was 
reported that about 20 percent of the camps in the dis- 
trict are im operation in a small way, their output being 
only about 40 percent of normal. It is understood that 
a few other camps that have been down since the holi 
days will resume operation next month. The whole log 
ging industry here is said to be waiting for an increased 


mill cut before showing much activity, as the price now 


obtainable does not justify operating. 
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‘ADNUAL MEETING OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES IS HELD. } 





Repo is of Officers of National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association Are Heard and 
Plans of Action Mapped Out. 





Ne York, March 9. 





At the offices of the associa- 


tion, Broadway, the annual meeting of the board of 
trust’ of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Assoc tion was held today with the following trustees 
prest 

G. Edwards, Ottawa, Ont. 

F Parker, Saginaw, Mich. 

Ch: os Hill, New York City. 


i Brown, Louisville, Ky. 

f. Wall, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walcott, Providence, R. I. 
Robertson, Memphis, Tenn. 

ndall Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Preisch, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Betts, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
Treadway, New Haven, Conn. 

A. i. Stone, Cleveland, Ohio. 


In .ddition to other important matters that came 
up f discussion the board had for its consideration 
annu:i reports of the officers. That the organization is 


oS 


AS 


ani he ol 
a ae 


in good Shape, with a substantial increase of member- 
ship in prospect, and that a number of leading con- 
verns were added to the membership roll during the last 
few months was indicated in the reports of the treasurer 


and }ureau of information. 


Report of Secretary. 

Secretary E. F. Perry in his report advised that the 
association had been called upon during the last year 
to a greater extent than ever before by the active de- 
partments for information and help, and that visits to 
the oflice by association members had increased during 
the year fully one-third. Mr. Perry reported that he 
had attended fifteen conventions and conferences with 
other associations and had been present at the con- 
ferences held in Chicago in connection with the organi- 


zation of the Forest Products Federation. ; 
The secretary referred to his work in connection with 

that of the officers in codperation with other associa- 

tions on various transportation problems that had been 


considered through the transportation bureau. He re- 
ferred also to the suggestion of the railroad and trans- 
portation eommittee that the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association be used as a clearing house 
for handling railroad and transportation matters of 
general interest to the lumber trade, thereby avoiding 
much duplication of work as must occur when different 
organizations undertake to handle the same problems 
along the same lines. He thought if one organization 
could undertake the handling of these matters much 
time, effort and money could be saved. ia 

The financial report and report of the auditing com- 
mittee were presented by Henry Cape, treasurer, and 
showed the books had closed with a balance on the right 
side of the ledger. . 

R. R. Griswold, of Binghamton, N. Y., chairman of 
the fire insurance committee, reported for that com- 
mittee that while very little had been referred to it, 
several matters that would later be of material interest 
are being looked after. 


Bureau of Information. 


W. W. Schupner, department manager, presented the 
report of the bureau of information, showing that 8,838 
formal inquiries for special reports had been received, 
an increase over the previous year of 350; that 891 
original new reports were added, making a total of over 
35,000 reports; 746 names appear on the weekly sheet, 
warning members of impending trouble, judgments, 
protested notes ete.; 75 numbers on the tracer system 
containing 1,950 names of parties on whom reports are 
revised had been used, the average daily revisions 
amounting to 25 reports; 26 new lists of customers were 
received during the year, and that actual saving to mem- 
bers by having placed this information in the hands of 
the association was indicated. 

Claims aggregating $485,495 have been handled by 
the collection department, of which $291,437 was settled, 
netting in fees to the association $5,000. The report 
referred briefly to the many conferences between debtors 
and creditors that had been held at the association 
offices, thus avoiding bankruptcy proceedings, the co- 
operation between buyer and seller in solving their 
embarrassing problems having proven to be an impor- 
tant feature of the work of this department. Mr. 
Scliupner reported that two additional numbers on the 
pamphlet ‘*Lumber Legal Opinions’’ had been issued 
ani that additional numbers would be distributed to 
the members as further information is received. 

i'red §. Underhill, of Philadelphia, chairman of the 
coumittee on terms of sale and trade ethics, read the 
report of that committee, this report being ordered 
filed. 

Forestry Committee Report. 


Che report of the forestry committee was read by the 
chairman, J. R. Williams, jr., of Philadelphia, among 
other things referring to. the annual meeting of the 
American Forestry Association and the interesting pa- 
pers read at that meeting. Mr. Williams said: 

ndoubtedly there should be an effort by the manufacturers 
‘01 wholesalers of lumber to see that their product is sold 
lore intelligently. That is, that a man selling a product 

suld study carefully to see what uses his particular product 
‘old be put to and further learn to educate his salesmen so 
tit they could tell how the product could best be used. 

‘hat greater interest be stimulated in the American 
/ vestry magazine Mr. Williams thought an important 

{ter and in his report also included a lengthy refer- 
‘' ve to a communication received from HE, A. Selfridge, 
J, of Willits, Cal., a member of tiie National asso- 


ciation’s forestry committee and president of the Cali- 


fornia Forest Protective Association. 
Transportation Bureau. 


W. 8S. Phippen, traffic manager, presented a report 
covering in detail the activities of the railroad and 
transportation committee, including its appearance be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission and the argu- 
ment made and brief filed by the association in the 
Southern Railway rate case, on the strength of which 
the commission rendered a decision ordering the Southern 
Railway to cancel proposed rate advances. The work 
done in connection with the Southern Railway milling- 
in-transit rules was reviewed, as was also that on the 
question of spotting cars on private sidetracks. On 
both of these questions briefs had been prepared and 
filed. 

At present the department is attending hearings be- 
fore the examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the question of terminal regulations in New 
York harbor, the association registering its opposition 
to the proposed charge of 12 cents per ton additional for 
handling lumber. 

The traffic manager reported that considerable time 
and work had been expended on the 5 percent rate case 
and also on the question of rate advances from inter- 
colonial points. Traffic Manager Phippen also told of 
his appearance before the Southern Classification Com- 
mittee at Atlanta, Ga., where he presented an argument 
in favor of the incorporation in the Southern Classifi- 
cation of a rule providing for an allowance of 500 
pounds for car stakes, on which proposition an early 
decision is expected. 

The yeport referred also to the brief filed before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission regarding the dis- 
closure of names by lumber shippers on freight bills, to 
which proposition wholesalers yenerally are opposed. 
Other work of the bureau has included the distribution 
of two numbers of the pamphlet ‘‘Freight Bulletins’? 
and the filing of eleven formal complaints before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on claims for associa- 
tion members. 

B. F. Jackson, of Buffalo, N. Y., chairman of the 
special committee on workmen’s compensation laws, re- 
ported that twenty-eight States now have such laws in 
effect and that other States are falling into line, making 
it almost certain that all States will eventually enact 
such legislation. The laws now in effect in some States 
are more favorable to the employee than those in other 
States and the committee recommended that the asso- 
ciation should favor making the compensation laws as 
nearly uniform as possible and absolutely just both to 
employer and employee. 

The trustees considered a number of other important 
questions and mapped out plans for association activity 
during the year, all of its work indicating a healthy 
growth in the organization and a standard of efficiency 
that causes membership in the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association to be highly regarded by its 
members and desirable for those wholesalers who have 
not yet aligned themselves with the organization. 
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LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF ARIZONA 
AND NEW MEXICO. 

Houston, Tex., March 8.—The annual meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Arizona and New Mexico 
was held at Hotel Sheldon in El Paso on Friday, March 
5. The lumbermen concluded their session by reélecting 
last year’s officers: 

President—Alibert Stacy, Douglass, Ariz. 

Secretary-Treasurer—R. A. Whitlock, El Paso. 

Directors—J. S. Hinkle, Roswell, N. M., and officers. 

East Texas was represented at the meeting by E. L. 
Barrow, of Houston. Many west Texas Lumber dealers 
were in attendance. 

One of the principal topics was the handling of Mexi- 
can lumber from the Madera mills. The next meeting 
will be held in El Paso, at a date to be decided on 
later, that city being the central point of the three 
States, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, that are repre- 
sented in the membership. - 





REPORT FAVORABLE YEAR’S BUSINESS. 


The Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance, of Kansas 
City, has sent to subscribers its tenth annual statement, 
which shows the total ready resources of the Alliance 
to be $925,845.69 and its surplus and reinsurance reserve 
$856,634.92, the latter amount consisting of moneys to 
the credit of subscribers’ accounts. ; 

During the year the Alliance increased its business 
by nearly $5,000,000 of insurance in force but its losses 
were $13,000 less than during 1913. The total amount 
in force at the close of the fiscal year was $34,491,471.79. 
The losses paid during the fiscal year 1914 totalled $1,- 
965,013.38. The income of the Alliance during the period 
January 10, 1905, to January 9, 1915, was $3,458,036.89, 
and its expenditures for the same period $2,601,401.97, 
leaving the surplus reinsurance reserve as before stated. 

At the end of its tenth year the Alliance was carrying 
insurance on 487 mills and U. S. Epperson & Co., its 
attorneys and managers, report that their inspection force 
is larger and more efficient than at any previous time and 
that they are in position to increase the facilities for 
handling a larger volume of business. 





the next time you need an 
fon accommodation by having 

4 one of our complete reports 
, to back you up when he 

-asks for facts. 

? We go into the physical phases 
and trade possibilities of a propo- 
sition as only those possessed of 
practical knowledge can. There 
are no hit or miss calculations 
with our men. Everything is set 
down at its real worth and if re- 
construction is necessary to show 
profits we tell why it will pay. 
We’ve turned many a losing pro- 
position into a money maker, 


That’s the kind of a report to have 
when you want Mr. Banker to 


loosen up. Show him why you 
want the money, where it is going 
and what itis going to do. Even 


in our cruising reports we show 
logging possibilities and costs. 
Our reports are generally ac- 
cepted by the leading financial 
houses of the country and where 
additional finances are required 
to place a property on a paying 
basis, we are prepared to 





Negotiate Bond Issues in 
Sums of $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet “Essential Facts About Timber Hold- 
ings’”’ tells briefly the service we offer. We’ll send it to 
timber owners, prospective timber buyers, sawmill, pulp 
mill and veneer mill operators upon request. 





L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. U.S. A. 
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Accuracy in 
timber estimates 


is as important to seller as to buyer. 


Our estimates, because of their thor- 
oughness, establish new values and 
furnish reliable data 
on which to base 
timber deals and 
operations. 





We invite corres- 
pondence. + 


MUNSON-WHITAKER CO. 
CONSULTING FOREST ENGINEERS 


ICAGO, 983 Cont. & Comm. Bank Bldg. NEW YORK, 470 Fourth Ave. 
* BOSTON, (22 Tremeat Bldg. PITTSBURGH, 900 Arrott Bldg. 
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Y SASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY ) 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


131° Rhone Maia sa79’* NEWORLEANS | 














JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Traini Th h Experience. 

143 Centre St, OLD TOWN, MAINE. | 




















TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Timber Estimates in Canada, United States and the West 
Indies. Elimination of waste in logging operations. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, Forest Engineer, 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to’meet them. 


LYON, GARY & Co. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
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Mr. Lumberman: : 


Are you the administrator or executor of some 
estate? If so, you surely wish to invest the funds 
entrusted to your care so that the beneficiaries will 
be assured of a regular and reasonable income, and 
yet so that you will be relieved of practically all care 
and worry in connection with the details of the in- 
vestment. 

Do you know that First Farm Mortgages such as are negotiated 
by this Company admirably meet these requirements and are the 


standard investments for the largest private investors, institutional 
investors and estates in this country? 


Our booklet describing in detail these securities and our methods 
of handling them may be had for the asking. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


Established 1878 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $800,000 


7 McKnight Building, 








Minneapolis, Minn. 4 
ay 











Wa. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accmmiants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 


Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. Geer, Greene Co., Va. 


Rates reasonable. Correspondence Invited. Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 








. merit. Good properties financed. 
ete 








New Edition 2c. of 
‘Modern Silage Methods 


ENTIRELY e new book—new 


crops. 
ats all 








LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Ce 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 








““THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents @ copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 


OREGON FOREST FIRE ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL, 





Better Protection for Timber Secured Through Effective Efforts of Organization— Wor, 
of State Forester Endorsed—Officers Elected. 





PORTLAND, OrE., March 6.—The Oregon Forest Fire 
Association held its annual meeting here today, heard 
reports and elected officers, and made a fresh start for 
further efficiency. President Charles G. Briggs has been 
out of the city for several weeks and Vice President 
John W. Alexander took the chair. About fifty men 
representing much of the standing timber ownership in 
the State were present, as was also State Forester F. A. 
Elliott. 

After approving the minutes of the former meeting 
Mr. Alexander presented the president’s report for 
the year, which covers many new plans that will prob- 
ably be worked out in the near future. 

He said that in spite of the fact that Weather Bureau 
records show the summer of 1914 to have been the driest 
fever recorded, the loss of timber was no greater than 
that of a normal year. There was no loss of life and 
with few exceptions cost for protection was little above 
the average. He thought this record the best possible 
testimonial to the effectiveness of the forest laws and the 
manner in which they have been administered and the 
advantages of thorough codperation between the Govern 
ment, State and private owners. Comparing the numer- 
ous losses of 1910 with those of 1914, an equally bad 
season, he thought that all could readily realize that in 
the last four years much progress had been made in the 
direction of controlling the fire hazard. 

He referred brietly to the work of the association in 
securing better protection for timber in Oregon, it having 
incurred and fostered hearty codperation among. all 
agencies engaged in similar work and kept the public 
informed of what is being done in the way of protection, 
thus accomplishing much toward dissipating the ideas 
as to the risk in timber investments. Declaring that the 
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CHAPMAN, OF PORTLAND, G. L. 
Secretary and Manager. A 


association has been instrumental in securing legislation 
looking to greater economy in the expenditure of public 
funds, he said: 

In fact it has served the timber owners in numerous 
capacities and with results far more satisfactory than could 
have been hoped for. In protection matters alone I am 
confident the activities of the association have resulted in 
legitimate savings to timber owners that represent at least 
five times the cost of maintaining the organization, whereas 
for the mere indirect results of its work the membership 
should feel they are getting value received. 

He then referred to the amendment adopted at the last 
meeting providing that county associations might join 
this organization by paying assessments on the acreage 
of their members, and said that with the development 
of county associations the tendency has been toward 
uniformity of policy among them and that these associa- 
tions should be joined together in a strong central alli- 
ance. 

After covering briefly some of the problems he thought 
necessary to be solved and the absolute need that the 
work of the association should be kept up to the highest 
standard of efficiency, he closed by saying: 

To sum up, I believe our progress along lines of co- 
operation and organization has been as rapid as the most 
optimistic could Ccesire. This has been contributed to by all 
interested agencics. The last season proved a severe test 
of the ability of our organizations to keep forest fires in 
e’eck and results were more than satisfactory. I believe 
every timber owner in view of these results should heartily 
and voluntarily support the work of protecting our timber 
and that our efforts in the future should be so to build up 
and strengthen our organizations that they will each year 
become more effective in carrying on the important work 
they have to perform. 


Report of Secretary. 


C. S. Chapman, secretary and manager, then presented 
his annual report. He said there are now fifteen patrol 
organizations in Oregon whose activities extend into 
twenty-one counties. Membership in these organizations 


McPHERSON, 
Trustee, A 


last year represented about 3,500,000 aeres a 


ye 
3,000 companies or individuals voluntarily pair “ae 
ments to support the patrols. The acreage trolled 
by the associations under agreement with th Forest 
Service and under contract with the State bi ird of 
forestry. makes a total of about 5,400,000 aeres «f tim. 
berland contributing to the support of the count patrol 
organizations. In addition to this a large are: js pa- 


trolled by individual owners. The increase in reage 
provided with patrol since 1910, he said, is ali it 409 


percent, this increase being brought about th: igh a 
campaign of education, the enactment of bett laws 
and the systematic work of the association. One of the 
most important features of the association wok was 
connected with the Oregon and California Vand grant. 
The Oregon & California Railroad Company hav ug de. 
cided that it was not justified in maintaining ps:‘rol oy 
this grant, comprising about 1,800,000 acres of imber- 
land, title to which rests in the Government, thes: lands 
being scattered through nearly every county west of the 


Cascade Mountains, their protection was absolutely neees. 
sary and unless otherwise provided for the cost must fall 
on the timber owners of the counties where these lands 
are located, thus adding greatly to the cost in those gee. 
tions. The association with the assistance of the State 
forester and the patrol organizations involved succeeded 
in securing from Congress an appropriation of $25,000 
to be used for protecting this acreage. 

Discussing the Weeks’ law fund, the secretary said; 

Oregon for the last three seasons has secured the maxi 
mum yearly amount given any State under the Federal Weeks 
law, or $10,000. Secause of the good accomplished through 
this Federal assistance, and since a large number of States 
are securing its benefits, the probability is that it will be 
continued. Funds from this source make it possible for thy 





OF PORTLAND, c.. &. 


BRIGGS, OF PORTLAND, 


Trustee. 


State forester to have in the field during the worst part of 
the year about sixty patrolmen. Up to the present Oregon 
has been benefited through this law to the amount of $35,- 
000. 


The secretary then told of the various methods adopted 
in keeping before the publie the need for protecting 
the forests and the exercise of care in preventing fires. 

He reviewed matters of legislation of importance to 
timber owners and the success met in heading off legis- 
lation calculated to abolish or cripple the present forest 
laws. He reported that during the year seven new 
companies became members of the association and two 
resigned, making the present membership ninety-two 
companies or individuals representing an acreage of 2,- 
247,186. The Southern Pacific Railway Company again 
contributed an amount equal to an assessment for 450,000 
acres. He then closed his report with the following con- 
clusions and recommendations: 


The experience of the 1914 season, I believe, shows pretty 
conclusively that with all the timbered area of the State 
patrolled and with means for promptly attacking any fires 
that start, it is possible to keep fire losses down to a small 
figure unless very unusual conditions should occur. 

The benefits of the compulsory patrol law are particu- 
larly felt in that they compel the protection of all lands, 
and this unquestionably has a decided bearing upon the 
possibility of successful control of fire. The provisions of 
this law should be kept on the statute books fully as much 
for this effect as for the financial bearing it has on provec- 
tion matters. 

It is of equal importance that as a measure to insure 
against political interference the present method of appoint- 
ing our State board of forestry be continued. 

Experience of other States has shown the absolute need 
for conducting forest protection matters under a_ system 
where efficiency above all else is the object sought. Oregon's 
present plan for selecting those who are responsible for the 
protection work of the State has unquestionably proved to 
be an ideal one and one which should not be changed. 

It is believed that this association could be of greater 
benefit to, timbers owners if its relationship to the local 
patrol organizations were*a closer one and it is recommended 
that plans to bring this about be carefully gone into, and 
if possible put in effect the coming season. 
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Report of the Treasurer. 





Tr rer Wells Gilbert submitted the following report : 
RECEIPTS, 
Balan on DN an ore hrc ne od 6 siatiey ais ei ece oi 0) Rael sa SU 
Assess cents ES: ee ae Pee atacg nae datore 6,602.60 
BT ee ae pe cE Ie a re ee a ee i $7,483.97 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Sund expense (publicity, travel, printing, etc.) ..$1,099.94 
Office xpense (rent, stationery, stamps, etc.)..... 881.66 
Salar) and miscellaneous hire..................-. 4,260.15 
West » Forestry & Conservation Association...... 500.00 
i nr ey eed | 
Balin on hand: 
A a -.$ 325.00 
Asli; MMMM ee Gn ie cos yet esis 367.22 
——— 692.22 
Baca oar pieie vac asc iemae ap Tee neem tara e eee tere ahha ease $7,433.97 


The auditing committee was instructed to report to 
the board of managers, 

Mr. Gilbert suggested reducing the rate of assessment 
to jue people and spoke of the difficulty of getting 
assessments for two associations. He pointed out that 
one :ssessment for all would be preferable. W. C. Calder, 
of Laker, Ore., spoke approvingly of this plan. E. T. 
Allen. secretary of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Assoviation, did not favor reducing the pine men’s rate 
but thought all should pay the same. 

H. D. Langille moved that the incoming poard of 
trustees give attention to the matter of reorganization 
of the association with a central organization to be made 
up of locals. The motion carried and the board was 
instructed to report by April 1. 

Charles H. Flory of the United States Forest Service 
here explained that so far as the service is concerned 
the plans for the coming season are about the same as 
last year and that in addition tl ereto new trails will 
be built to the higher mountains that the lookout service 
may be still further improved. He stated that the 


Weather Bureau plans establishing meteorological sta- 
tions at high points and thus aid the service. 

K. T. Allen spoke of the work being done by his as- 
sociation and plans for the coming season and showed 
posters that will be displayed in the woods and along 
the roads during the summer to warn people of the 
danger of spreading forest fires. He also called atten- 
tion to the fact that the association is active in spread- 
ing education that will convince the people of the danger 
of single tax if applied to standing timber. 

Mr, Shaw spoke in favor of the proposed consolida- 
tion plan of the smaller organizations into a State 
central. 

Resolutions were passed endorsing the work of State 
Forester Elliott and the State board of forestry and 
a vote of thanks was given to retiring President Griggs 
for the splendid work he has done for the association. 

Mr. Alexander was endorsed for appointment by Gov- 
ernor Withycombe as member of the State board of 
forestry to fill the vacaney caused by the resignation 
of Mr. Briggs. 

Then followed election of trustees and board of man- 
agers. The board of trustees is as follows: George 
Palmer, La Grande, Ore.; A. W. Adelsberger, Marsh- 
field; W. €. Calder, Baker; Charles G. Briggs, John Pear- 
son, George L. McPherson, P. S. Brumby, F. S. Belcher, 
John W. Alexander, H. D. Langille, George B. McLeod, 
F. C. Knapp, Clyde M. McKay, Wells Gilbert and John H. 
Haak, of Portland. 

The board of managers is composed of H. D. Langille, 
George B. McLeod, Wells Gilbert, John W. Alexander 
and George L. McPherson. 

The meeting then adjourned and the trustees held a 
short meeting and elected officers as follows: President, 
John W. Alexander; vice president, W. C. Calder; treas- 
urer, Wells Gilbert; secretary and manager, C. S. Chap- 
man. 

The board of managers will hold a meeting here during 
the week to act on the matter of reorganization. 





WEST VIRGINIA DEALERS 


HOLD ANNUAL MEETING. 





Addresses Delivered on Mechanics’ Lien Law, Cost Accounting, Co-operation and Other 
Subjects of Vital Interest—Chestnut Blight a Problem. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., March 10.—The annual meet- 
ing of the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association convened at the Chancellor Hotel 
this morning, the meeting being called to order at 9:30 
o’clock by President W. E. Minter, of Huntington. 
After an invocation by Rev. E. A. Culley an address of 
welcome was delivered by Mayor Allan C. Murdoch, in 
which he congratulated the association upon the splen- 
did charaeter of its members and the large number who 
showed their interest in the work by attending the annual 
meeting, and assured the visitors that they were heartily 
welcome and that the keys of the city were theirs. 

The response to the address of weleome was delivered 
by G. M. Mossman, of Huntington, following which 
President W. E. Minter delivered his annual address, 
which was heard with close attention. He pointed with 
pride to the rapid growth of the association since the 
first seeds of organization were planted at Huntington 
last spring and he predicted for the association a suc- 
cessful future. He also spoke of certain legislation the 
association hopes to have enacted, among which is a 
new mechanics’ lien law. 

Following the president’s address the minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved, a nominating 
committee appointed, and the convention took a recess 
for lunch. One hundred and sixty visitors were regis- 
tered at the beginning of the morning session. 

At the afternoon session reports of officers and com- 
mittees were heard and the members were highly pleased 
with the accomplishments of the association in its less 
than one year of existence as shown by these reports. 
Needed legislation was discussed by the members with 
much interest. 

J. Roy Mareum, of Huntington, was on the program 
for an address on the ‘‘ Mechanics’ Lien Law’’ but was 
unable to reach here in time for today’s session. 

C. R. Garrett, of Chicago, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress on the subject of ‘‘Codperation,’’ while the ‘‘ Cost 
of Doing Business’’ was interestingly discussed by W. 
Hi. Evans, of Parkersburg. 

An address of more than ordinary interest to the mem- 
bers was that by William H. Price, of Chicago, who 
spoke on ‘Team Work in Selling.’’ He presented an 
able argument in favor of a united effort in the matter 
of representation of goods on hand for sale. Mr. Price 
is advertising manager of the United States Gypsum 
Company and his address was followed by stereopticon 
views showing gypsum products from the mine to the 
wall. 

Annual Banquet. 


The annual banquet was held at the Chancellor Hotel, 
beginning promptly at 8:30 o’clock tonight, with Harry 
Camden in charge of the event as toastmaster. An or- 
chestra dispensed sweet music throughout the evening, 
and those responding to toasts were as follows: J. 
Mentor Caldwell, president of the Parkersburg Board of 
Commerce; G. J. Dickerson, Huntington; Ex-Governor 
A. B. White, who related some of his famous after din- 
ner stories; H. E. Schadle, of Charleston; W. E. Minter, 
of Huntington; W. W. Scott, of Bridgeport, Ohio, and 
William E. Black, Port Clinton, Ohio. 

During the banquet the lights were darkened and the 
voice of a child singer was heard.” The song was ‘‘A 
Bowl of Roses.’’? At the dramatic moment the lights 








were flashed on and the head and shoulders of little Miss 
Eleanor Kinzy were seen protruding through a huge 
bowl of American beauties. 

During the course of the banquet all joined in singing 
the various songs printed on the ‘‘ Banquet Songster.’’ 
A song that made an especial hit was entitled ‘‘ West 
Virginia’’ and was sung to the tune of ‘‘I Want to Be 
in Dixie.’’ 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va,. March 11.—The second day’s 
session of the convention opened with even greater en- 
thusiasm than the first day, a number of new arrivals 
heing present, much interest being manifested in the 
two addresses of the morning session, 

J. Roy Marcum, an attorney of Huntington, spoke 
at length on the mechanic’s lien law, pointing out the 
defects in the present law and suggesting amendments 
to it for the correction of defects. The present 
statute, he said, does not properly: cover the owner’s 
contract when it is filed in the county court. 

Jesse. L. Cramer, of Parkersburg, spoke on ‘‘The 
Value of Modern Accounting,’’ pointing out the im- 
portance of a cost system and the importance of an 
audit of the records by public accountants. 

The afternoon session began with a talk by Mr. 
Brooks, of the State forestry department, who spoke at 
length of the chestnut blight which he stated was lo- 
cated principally in the Panhandle section of the State 
and that the State had made no appropriation for the 
next two years to eradicate the blight, hence the work 
would now have to be carried on by individuals or or- 
ganizations. ; 

Following Mr. Brooks, H. D. McClintock, of Green 
Brier, W. Va., spoke for the wholesalers, stating that 
75 percent of the standing chestnut was located in the 
Allegheny Mountains and that if no fight was’ made 
during the next two years to stamp out the blight, in 
ten years the chestnut would be lost. 

A discussion followed as to what methods would 
prove most effective in inducing all wholesalers to 
solicit only legitimate trade and Mr. Curry, of the 
Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, made a talk driving 
home the point that codperatiom is necessary between 
wholesaler and dealer. 
~ Cement proved an interesting topic for a time, the 
question of a 10-cent differential being freely dis- 
cussed. Mr. Hamer, of the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, gave a talk the essence of which was a 
plea for harmony and. codperation between whole- 
saler and dealer. 

The question of changing the name of the organization 
and leaving out the word ‘‘Lumber’’ was discussed and 
met with much opposition, being finally postponed for 
a decision at the next meeting. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—W. E. Minter, Huntington. 

Vice president—George M. West, Clarksburg. 

Secretary and treasurer—-G, J. Dickerson, Huntington. 


Directors—E. L. Davidson, Parkersburg, and A. M. Finey, 
Charleston, 


The two directors elected for two years take the 
place of W. N. Klevis, of Wheeling, and H. E. Schadle, 
of Charleston. 

Selection of the place for the next annual meeting 





was left to the directors to decide, but from the sen- 
timent expressed it is almost certain to be Wheeling. _ 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, a number of 
other matters were left for the decision of the direc- 
tors. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking Parkersburg for 
the entertainment offered the association. 

After short addresses by the new officers reviewing 
the work of the last year and urging renewed activ- 
ity for the coming year, the convention adjourned. 

Following adjournment the visitors were taken for a 
‘‘seeing Parkersburg’’ trip in automobites and the 
annual event came to a final conclusion with a thea- 
ter party and an entertainment at the armory tonight. 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 














GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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Forty YEaRS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


' The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO sci NEW YORK 











We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 
Lumber Manutfacturer’s Inter-Insurance Association 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 


Main Office, NEW YORK, _ Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
{EW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Une.celled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Our ai CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance -<- = = < -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy - - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - - - 1.65 postpaid 

Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 


quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn $: , Chicago, Ill. 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Sood Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 































| William Whitmer & Sons, ] 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS. 
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WHITE > 
oax Limbers 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 
The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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United States Spruce Lumber Co. 


Spruce, Hemlock 


and Hardwoods 


Office and Mills, MARION, VA. 
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CANADIAN COMPETITION WITH AMERICAN LUMBEF 





Timber Resources Ample — Shingle Output a Strong Factor — Productive Capac: 
Menace—Effects of the Tariff. 


ya 





Under the foregoing title, H. D. Langille, a member of 
the firm of James D. Lacey & Co., has discussed in a very 
comprehensive manner the timber resources and lumber 
production of Canada in their relation to the production 
of forest products in the United States and competition 
between the two countries in the markets of the world. 
After reviewing briefly the history of the lumber indus- 
try in Canada Mr. Langille says: ‘‘The total lumber 
production of Canada in 1912 was -4,389,723,000 feet. 
In the United States it was 39,158,414,000 feet. The 
average annual cut per mill in Canada was 1,800,000 
against 1,300,000 in the States.’’ He then goes on to 
say that the white pine cut of Canada reached its maxi- 
mum in 1908 and that the depletion of its hardwood sup- 
ply has been rapid. The volume of hardwoods imported 
in 1910 was 50 percent greater than the value of the 
hardwoods manufactured into lumber in Canada during 
that year. In Canada, as in the United States, the 
centers of greatest production have been shifted from 
the east to the west coast. The forests of the eastern 
and northern United States, like those of eastern Canada, 
are fast disappearing. In referring to the forest re 
sourees of western Canada Mr. Langille says: 

The optimum region of Douglas fir is between 44 and 48 
degrees of north latitude, west of the Cascade Mountains. 
Interlocking with it on the north is British Columbia’s won- 
derful stand of Pacific red cedar, comprising a very im- 
portant part of the forest northward to latitude 51 degrees. 
Northward from that zone, hemlock and silver fir are the 
prevailing species. Alpine forms descend to sea level. 

The area of the forests of the Province has been variously 
estimated to be from 182,000,000 acres to less than 17,000,- 
000 acres. The best information available indicates that 
there may be about 17,000,000 acres of merchantable saw 
timber. In the opinion of the author, based upon actual 
cruisings and examinations of 1,328,000 acres of this area, 


lion feet as conjectured by the Royal Commission of Inquiry 
in its report made in 1910. ‘The area is less than was for- 
merly supposed, but the stand is heavier. ‘The total timber 
supply of the Province approximates that of Washington. 
The author then goes on to say that British Colum 
bia’s forest is inferior in quality and species, giving the 
following table, based upon J. D. Lacey & Co.’s eruisings 
in both territories, outside of national forests, parks 
and reservations, and showing the difference existing iy 
the respective regions west of the Cascade Mountains. 


Comparison by Species. 


British ~ 

Oregon. Columbia. 
NCR EI See ra pore ae coins iarai'g site ae 82.3 per cent 21.3 per cent 
SENNRIE'.- ‘ain’ teig w Weis fee mre we ih a ao ee 2.4 per cent 34.4 per cent 
Mventere BEMIGe «6 a:c 005300 e 9.1 per cent 28.5 per cent 
POS. Sach ov sssenr een eee aean 2.1 per cent 4.3 per cent 
Silver fir (A. Amabilis).......... 1.5 per cent 11.0 per cent 
ee eee er et er eee 2.6 per cent 0.5 per cent 

Average stand per acre.......... 41.6 M feet 22.2 M feet 


The best timber, he says, is most available and present- 
day cutting is in the most accessible and superior forests. 
Nearly half of British Columbia’s forest is held under 
special timber licenses, the remainder under various 
grants, leases and reservations. With the exception of 
certain Crown grants it is all subject to the payment of 
royalties when cut. The Forest Act of March 4, 1914, 
embodies ‘‘wise forest legislation, virtually making the 
holders of licenses and other tenures partners with the 
Government. It provides for a royalty of 85 cents per 
thousand upon all No. 1 or No. 2 Douglas fir, spruce, 
cedar, pine or cottonwood cut west of the Cascades after 
January 1, 1915, and 50 cents upon all other timber 
suitable for lumber and shingles. East of the mountains 
the royalty shall be 50 or 65 cents, according to locality. 
After January 1, 1920, the royalty shall be increased at 
the end of 5-year periods by amounts equivalent to differ- 
ent percentages ‘of the increase (if any) in the average 
wholesale selling price of lumber f. o. b. mill, over $18’ 
per thousand. The license fee is fixed during the period 
to December 31, 1954, at $140 per license of not more 
than 640 acres west of the Cascade range and $100 east 
of the Cascades. This rental is approximately equivalent 
to the average tax per thousand feet on fee lands in the 
States. It is fixed and not subject to the caprices of 
tax levying bodies.’’ 

In normal times, Mr. Langille says, log values are 
the same in the Province as in the States and in general 
the difference between log cost and log value, which is 
stumpage, including royalties, is about the same for logs 
of even quality. There is but little, if any, foundation 
of fact, he says, in the statement often made by oper- 
ators in the States that our neighboring manufacturers 
ean sell for less because their timber is cheap. 

As to the cost of logging equipment and maintenance 
the writer says that it is higher in British Columbia than 
in Washington or Oregon, owing to heavy import duties. 
Supplies and woods labor are higher and the labor, as 
a rule, is less efficient. The provincial laws prohibit 
employment of Oriental labor in provincial forests or on 
public works, and the standard Government wage fixes 
a high rate for all labor. Eighty percent of the donkey 
engines and blocks is made in the United States. Wire 
rope comes from England, while saws and small mill 
machinery are mostly made in Canada. The comparison 
between wage scales of mill and woods workers shows 
that in British Columbia wages are about 10 percent 
higher than in Oregon. Considerable Oriental labor is 
used in the yards, but its cost per unit of production is 
equal to that of labor employed in the western States, 


Can Dominate Shingle Market. 


On the shingle question Mr. Langille says: ‘‘ With 
its wealth of good cedar British Columbia is able to pro- 
duce enormous quantities of shingles, Unopposed by 





restrictive duties it may easily capture the shingk } 
ness of the United States, where the supply of 
is comparatively limited.’’ 


Jusi- 
- =e edar 
The Province also ears 


an immense amount of pulp timber and water pow + for 
its development. One paper mill is producing 22 tons 
daily. A sulphite fiber plant is producing 40 t. \s of 
fiber per day. ‘‘A small portion of this suffi s to 


supply the Provincial market, while freight rates » vent 
the shipment of newsprint to points east of Albert. 4 
small quantity of newsprint is shipped to be distr’ wuteg 
from Calgary and Edmonton, the balance (com sing 
over 75 percent of the output) being marketed the 
northwestern States. About 25 percent of the su phite 
fiber is sold to paper mills in the same market.’’ The 
foregoing quotation is made by Mr. Langille fro:. the 
report of the Minister of Lands for 1913. 

As to Canadian markets the author says that in 191} 
the population of Canada was 7,207,000. The five est. 
ern provinces with an area of 1,723,700 square mile« had 
1,321,748 people, or fewer than the present estin..ated 
population of Philadelphia. The rapid influx of ) opu- 
lation during recent years, however, has created an cnor- 
mous demand for lumber, and millions of dollars were 
invested in timber and manufacturing equipment for pro- 
during lumber. ‘‘ Plants suflicient to supply the normal 
demands of ten million people were erected in frenzied 
haste to supply one and one-half millions.’’ By 1913 
immigration practically ceased. Stagnation followed and 
the mills went down, leaving labor unemployed. In 1910 
there were 225 sawmills in British Columbia with a daily 
capacity of 4% million feet. In 1912 it was estimated 
that $52,000,000 of American capital was invested in 
mills and timber in the Province. Now there are about 
365 sawmills and 61 shingle mills in British Columbia. 
In 1913 they eut 1,515,828,000 feet of lumber and about 





HAROLD D. LANGILLE, OF PORTLAND, ORE. : 
Who Speaks Authoritatively of Canadian Competition. 


480,000,000 shingles, raising the Province to first place 
as a lumber producer. In 1909 it produced only one- 
fifth of the total cut of Canada. 

So great was the consumption of lumber in the prairie 
Provinces that in addition to utilizing four-fifths of 
British Columbia’s output that market absorbed 479, 
169,300 feet of lumber, 121,940,000 lath and 90,093,000 
shingles imported from the United States during 1911 
and 1912. ‘‘It was a dumping ground for low grade 
lumber from the Inland Empire. No effort was made to 
develop a foreign market. When the slump came there 
was distress.’? 


Western Canada Presents Problem. 


Mr. Langille says that eastern Canada has an impor- 
tant trade with foreign countries and its relations with 
the eastern United States are fixed. ‘‘ The problem of over 
shadowing moment is what British Columbia shall do 
with the products of its surplus of mills.’’ The prairic 
Provinces will be for a great many years large consum 
ers, but the abnormal demand of the years just past 
will not develop again. Years may pass before the ca 
pacity of today will be reached. ‘‘In the meantime the 
capital invested can not remain unproductive. Impatient 
of returns from timber, new mills will be built. As in 
the United States, Government will look to its forests 
for revenue, encourage waste and aid in destroying the 
industry .by selling whenever and wherever it can on 
terms which foster incompetence and invite affliction.’’ 


With capacity to supply ten millions of people and on 
and one-half millions to supply, the manufacturers are seek 
ing to know what they shall do to survive. The answer must 
be found among ten millions of people outside of Canada. 
Lumber is a bulky product. Its best market is that nearest 
the source of supply; hence Canadian manufacturers turn 
to the one hundred millions of people across the line—th 
most prodigal users of lumber in the world. The tariff bars 
are down, international railroads have reduced their rates 
to equal those of all-Americafi lines; the way to a market is 
open and buyers in the States may now rejoice at the spec- 
tacle of a demoralized industry struggling from both sides 
of the boundary to increase consumption by cutting prices to 
or below cost of production. The day of Canada’s retribu- 
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tion abe on October 3, 1913, when the Underwood tariff 
took fect. 

A. to exactly what has happened under the Under- 
woo tariff Mr. Langille says that during the fiscal year 
end 2£ June 30, 1914, 472,245,000 feet of lumber, valued 
at ‘ 1,481,431, was exported to Canada from the United 
Sti 3, and in return this country received 892,833,000 
feci worth $16,936,930. In the last nine months under 
pro ctive tariff British Columbia sent into the United 
Sto‘es only 1,861,100 feet of lumber, while during the 
Jas’ uine months of free trade the shipments amounted 
to | '.030,799 feet, an increase of 546 percent, ‘‘ but withal 
no! in alarming amount when compared with shipments 
int. the prairie Provinces from the States during 1911.’’ 
yh. author then goes on to say that during the first 
eig{ months of 1913, 288,047,000 Canadian shingles, 
valved at $743,030, were imported, while during a cor- 
yes) onding period in 1914 the importations amounted to 
76..:i27,000, valued at $1,776,930, an increase in volume 
of 139 percent. Of the 765,627,000 shingles imported 
thi. year, 201,842,000 were shipped from British Co- 
jun via through the Puget Sound gateway, as compared 
wit! 30,706,000 received through the same gateway dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1913 under a protective 
tart. ‘This indicates the ascendency of British Co- 
Junbia shingles over those made in Washington and 
Orzon. The total value of all wood products imported 
into the United States from Canada in the year ending 
Juve 30, 1914, was slightly less than that of 1913. Only 
a profitless market, over-production and general impov- 
erisi:ment of the industry in the United States will pre- 
yent heavy importations this year. The British Colum- 
bian manufacturer can not compete successfully with 
present prices.?? 

" Mr. Langille contrasts the attitudes of the two Gov- 
ernments north and south of the line in the following 
words: 

\ notable difference is found as between the attitude of 
Government in Canada and the United States. In Canada. 
and particularly British Columbia, a partnership has been 
established between lessees and actual owners. Parliament 
aids in developing industry at home and abroad. In the 


United States, Congress authorizes the expenditure of a 
million or two of dollars that a mythical, impossible trust 
shall be sought for. * * * An effort will again be made 
to impose an import duty upon American lumber entering the 
Dominion. The time is opportune for trade extension at 


home and abroad and with the return of normal conditions 
in the States the wheels of industry will again turn in the 
Province, prolonging the idleness of labor and capital from 
which the northwestern States are now suffering. 

Iiritish Columbia will not hope in vain for an American 
market. The Panama Canal and our shipping laws invite 


participation in the trade of the Atlantic seaboard. Cheaper 
vessels, Smaller crews and lower wages paid them combine 
to this end. Shippers and vessel owners aver that it costs 


from 20 to 25 percent more to transport lumber to the At- 
lantie seaboard from American ports on the Pacific than 
from British Columbia ports—and America dug ‘the canal. 
With rail rates the same as and water rates say $3 per thou- 
sand lower, British Columbia manufacturers have an oppor- 
tunity to reach the coveted ten million people and they will 
grasp it. . 

Mr. Langille says that among the lumbermen of the 
West there is an urgent demand for an import duty on 
lumber at least sufficient to prevent dumping in times 
of stress. On both sides of the line the industry is in 
a helpless condition. Every thousand feet of lumber 
which ean not be marketed at home and can be sold on 
the other side of the line is sold at any price above 
the cost of labor required in producing it because such 
sales reduce the cost of the output and add to the profits 
of the producer by helping him meet his overhead. 


Under the conditions which have prevailed during the 


greater part of the last seven years lumber manufacturers 
have followed receding hope until many are seeking the only 
direction of motion their perspicacity reveals—the return of 
the : investments in stumpage through the immediate agency 
of the saw. 


As to the restoration of the duty the author says that 
from the standpoint of national economy there would 
he danger in restoring a duty on lumber because the 
immediate effect’would be to attract to the lumber in- 
dustry money that should be invested in more productive 
channels. hus waste would be further increased with 
corresponding loss to communities and countries. British 
Columbia mills, he says, can not compete with American 
mills and earn a profit, but so long as a market can be 
found they will avail themselves of it and be large fac- 
‘ors in continuing the' present bootless condition. On 
the general question of export and import Mr. Langille 
sivs that while the United States produces an enormous 
volume of raw materials, it is destined to become a great 
manufacturing nation. ‘‘Our markets for manufactured 
“0ods must be found in countries like Canada. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, we sent to each 
individual in Canada about $52 worth of exports and 
took from each individual about $15 worth of imports. 

‘Unless we can give we can not receive. The prob- 
‘om resolves itself into the economic question of whether 

r not those lumbermen of the United States who are 
inpoverished by their own inability to apply funda- 
mental principles of efficiency should be protected at the 
cost of other industries until an enforced readjustment 
s complete. The advantages of the contest are theirs.’? 





MILLIONS OF ACRES ELIMINATED. 


Since 1909, when systematic classification of national 
‘orest lands was begun, more than 10,000,000 acres have 
heen eliminated. Scattered interior tracts which it is 
not practical to eliminate are opened to settlement 
through listing, which allows them to be taken up under 
the forest homestead law. Anyone may apply to have 
land within a forest examined to determine whether it 
is best suited for agriculture and if found so it is opened 
to settlement under this law. During the year 2,690 
tracts, totaling 282,483 acres, applied for by individuals 
were opened for entry. By elimination and listing the 
percentage of unpatented agricultural land within the 
national forests, never large, has been reduced to a 
very small amount, 


. COMMITTEE CONSIDERING EVIDENCE. 
(Concluded from Page 39.) 


that sufficient supply and pressure are obtainable. 

Fifth. Modern motor propelled apparatus would en- 
able a department to reach a fire earlier than in former 
years, when horse drawn apparatus was used. 

Sixth. People have been so stirred upon the subject 
of fires they will be more careful in the future. 

Afterward Mr. Bacon spoke of the testimony of the 
agents of the manufactured roofing materials made when 
they were trying to advance their wares in the good 
opinion of the fire prevention commissioner and his com- 
mittee. 

He reaffirmed the statement made by the asphalt in- 
terests that they proposed to put the wooden shingles 
out of business, in case the committee did not, and this 
same representative of the asphalt interests said in the 
commissioner’s office that there are twenty-eight or 
thirty manufacturers of this product, and because of the 
way the ingredients are put together it would not be 
right for him to say which he considered the best com- 
bination. 

There are two manufacturers of asbestos shingles, and 
Mr. Bacon dwelt on the fact that it would be easy, if the 
hundreds of wooden shingle mills were put out of busi- 
ness, to have the few manufacturers of asphalt and as- 
bestos shingles raise their prices, because people were 
obliged to use their product. 

Mr. Bacon did not know much about the number of 
slate manufacturers, but did know the American Sea- 
green Slate Association had been fined $25,000 by the 
New York court, because it was a combination in restric- 
tion of trade, and the chances are that other slate in- 
terests might get together and boost their prices some- 
what, so in the end the public would suffer. 

Mr. Bacon would like to have asked a number of ques- 
tions of Messrs. O’Keefe, Wentworth, and Goddard, and 
the representative of the asphalt association, but the first 
three mentioned gentlemen left after finishing their re- 
marks, and the time was so late that Mr. Bacon did not 
feel like asking the citizens to wait longer, for he felt 
confident that further discussion was not absolutely 
necessary as the aldermen could see from the testimony 
of the Newton citizens that the ordinance was unfair to 
the open, residential and farming districts of Newton. 

Presents Reasons for Objections. 


Louis M. Pratt, another prominent Boston lumberman 
who lives in Newton, and to whose indefatigable efforts 
is largely due the fine showing made at the hearing last 
week, said: 

A number of citizens have asked me to show to your com- 
mittee as clearly as possible what we objected to in the 
present law aud how we propose to remedy it. With that 
fact in view I have drawn up the following: 

We shall therefore show that that fire prevention law 
now in force in the city of Newton is unnecessary. 

That being unnecessary in its present form, it becomes 
in the language of the petition which brought about this 
hearing a burden upon the citizens of Newton. 

That it will impair the beauty of our city and retard 
its growth. 

That the probable effect of this and other laws of like 
nature, if enacted throughout the country, will be to form 
a practical monopoly of the asbestos, slate and asphalt rooft- 
ing interests, thereby causing much higher prices in those 
materials. 

That the signers of the petition asking for a proper 
modification or change of this law do not rest their case 
simply on criticism. 

That as a remedy for these conditions we propose a modi- 
fication of the law or the enactment of a new law, which 
shall divide the city into two zones, one in which the pres- 
ent law shall be effective and a second in which wooden 
shingles shall be allowed on the roofs of both new and 
old houses. ¥ 

This proposition is along the lines recommended by Wil- 
liam H. Sayward’s committee, appointed to frame proper 
building laws for the State. 


FIREPROOF SCHOOLS FOR MICHIGAN. 

MuskKEGON, MicH., March 10.—The executive com- 
mittee of the Michigan State Association of Builders’ 
& Traders’ Exchanges, in session here last week, took 
steps to have introduced in this session of the legis- 
lature a bill providing that all school buldings must be 
of absolute fireproof construction. There was no defi- 
nition of fireproof, but if it is taken to mean the use 
of substitutes it, if passed, will mean the passing of the 
frame school house in the rural districts of the State. 


MAKES IMPORTANT APPOINTMENT. 


Vancouver, B. C., March 6.—Hon. -W. R. Ross, Min- 
ister of Lands, made the formal announcement in the 
legislature this week that R. H. MacMillan, chief forester 
of British Columbia, has relinquished that post to accept 
a position under the Department of Trade and Commerce 
at Ottawa. He has been appointed by that department 
as commissioner to Australia, to study trade conditions 
in that country, with special reference to the lumber 
market. Mr. MacMillan will sail in a few days for his 
new post to begin at once the investigations for pur- 
suing which he has been appointed. In making the an- 
nouncement the minister of lands stated that Mr. Mac- 
Millan had been the unanimous choice of. the, lumber- 
men and the board’ of trade for this important position 
and expressed the hope that the best results would 
accrue to the Province and to the Dominion through this 
appointment. 

The minister declared that the Government is deter- 
mined to exert every effort to insure that the lumbering 
industry in the Province will be put upon a better basis 
that at present. 

While the Government is thus taking steps to further 
the interests of the Coast mills and those so situated 
as to take advantage of a growing demand for lumber 
to be shipped by water, it will also undertake to help the 
mountain mills by broadening their opportunities in the 
prairie markets and practical measures will be taken 
up during the year to push the interests of the interior 
lumbering industry in its natural markets. 














RED CYPRESS 


Lumber—Lath and Shingles 





Ash, Oak, Cottonwood Lumber and 
Dimension Hickory. 


Southern Delta Land Company 


DEERPARK, LA. 
(Concordia Parish) 


Manufacturers 
on Port Allen Branch of T. & P.R. R. 


Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, “qrgminee 






























Beech< ~ 


White 


Flooring ana rea 


is gaining favor every day with builders because 
of its susceptibility to stains and finish. Ours is 
end matched, hollow backed and polished. 


ae: New Glasgow Planing Mill Co. Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. GLASGOW .KY. j 








Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co. 


COLFAX, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BAND SAWN SNAPS 


4-4 FAS Quartered White Oak 10” and Wider. 
4-4 FAS Plain White Oak. 

4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 

4-4 FAS Ash. 5-4 FAS Ash. 

4-4—18-22 Panel Cottonwood. 

4-4—13-17 Box Boards Cottonwood. 








If YOU Are a Buyer of 


Hardwoods, Cypress, Yellow Pine, 
Oak Flooring and Mouldings, 
Poplar Siding, 

WE CAN INTEREST YOU 


The F. T. PEITCH CO., Cleveland. 


( WHOLESALERS ) 




















{o 

We Run Our Poplar, Cinieed 
Own Mills White Oak, Plain 
Manufacturing (Jak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. CO. 
a. * KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE - 


ALEXANDER CITY, 
J. M. Steverson, ALABAMA. 
— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 
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CHICAGO 


COREERS SRN 
PAEPCKE LEICHT 
HUUMUULUVLIUCTLA L000 ALLL LUTE 


LUMBER COMPANY | 


R*. GUM is one of our specialties; 


we have it in large quantities. 


VERY care is taken at our various 
mills to produce stock of high quality. 


RYING properly is very essential — 
we pile our product accordingly. 


REAT care is exercised in sawing, 
edging, trimming and piling. 


NIFORM grading by efficient inspec- 
tion force, applied to all shipments. 


quality and service we can give you. 


Mises satisfied customers, indicate the 


BAND MILLS AT 


Helena, Ark. Blytheville, Ark. 
Greenville, Miss. 


HOUTDAACDSTONTDY ATT EC TUC UU 

PAEPCKE LEICHT- 

LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


HMMMAUWULLLLCTU ASL 0U0 8 ULL 








OAK FLOORING 


End 




















Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, **CHATONER,”® Codes used, ABC, 
Al. Liebers’,Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 














Flooring, 
FIRE CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 




















We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


@ 609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 

White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 

K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks — 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 41.) 


whatever extent the cost thus determined is dependable, it 
is manifestly applicable to the traffic moving to Kansas 
City, and the Kansas City rate, which applies over the Santa 
Fe's long line, is admitted to be reasonable. 

The hardwood advances from the southern portion of the 
yellow pine district result because hardwood and yellow pine 
move on the same rates from that territory. We have re- 
cently permitted important advances in hardwood rates 
from the southwest, Northbound Rates on Hardwood, supra. 
There we found that the carriers had justified, as to hard- 
wood, the rates which in this proceeding are designated the 
present rates. Upon much the same line of evidence we are 
here asked to permit a further advance. It may be noted 
that in the case last cited we failed to find justified on hard- 
wood lumber moving from Cairo, Ill, a differential of 2% 
cents, Omaha over Kansas City, and limited the advance to 
Omaha to a differential of 1 cent. 

As indicated in the opening paragraphs of this report the 
advances proposed by these tariffs are numerous and are 
far reaching in their effects. The main features of respond- 
ents’ attempted justification are outlined above. As to many 
of the proposed rates the evidence is meager, while as to 
others the record is entirely silent. The extensive advances 
contemplated can not be sustained in this fashion. 

Our conclusion as to all these proposed increased rates is 
that they have not been justified, and our order will require 
the cancellation of the tariffs under suspension, and main- 
tenance of the present rates for the statutory period. 





DISMISSES COMPLAINT ON INTERNATIONAL 
RATES. 

WasHINGeTON, D. C., March 9.—In deciding the case of 
the International Paper Company and others against the 
Delaware & Hudson and other carriers, the commission 
has rendered an opinion respecting its authority over 
joint rates published by Canadian railroads and concurred 
in by carriers in the United States, which is of interest 
to many lumber shippers. The rates complained of are 
on pulp wood from points in the Dominion of Canada to 
points in the State of New York, and a summary of the 
commission’s opinion is as follows: 


Upon complaint that joint through rates higher than were 
maintained for many years, published by Canadian carriers 
and concurred in by carriers in the United States, for trans 
portation of pulp wood from points in the Dominion of 
Canada to points in the State of New York are unreason 
able; held: 

1. That the extent of the commission’s jurisdiction over 
the joint rates involved would be to require the United 
States carriers to cease and desist from concurring in such 
rates, thus leaving the traffic to move on combinations of 
rates to and from border points. 

2. That the rates in question were found to be reasonable 
by the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, after 
a hearing at the suggestion of the complainants herein, and 
the findings of that board are entitled to weighty considera- 
tion by this commission. 

3. That the rates were primarily published by Canadian 
carriers for transportation largely within the Dominion of 
Canada, and as the increases complained of accrue almost 
wholly to Canadian carriers, the Canadian Board was the 
proper tribunal to determine the reasonableness thereof. 

4. That the relief prayed for by complainants should not 
be granted. Complaint dismissed. 


CANADIANS PROTEST INCREASES. 


Associations and Railroads Address the Railway Com- 
mission Relative to Proposed Higher Rates. 








Orrawa, ONT., March 8.—The application of the Ca- 
nadian railways for an increase in domestic rates east 
of Port Arthur was begun before the Railway commis- 
sion last week and after considerable evidence had been 
put in both by the railways and the shippers the hearing 
was adjourned to be resumed in Montreal this week. A 
protest against the proposed increases was made by the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association as well as the Ca- 
nadian Pulp & Paper Association and other interests. 

The application for an increase in domestic rates was 
taken up by the board at the conclusion of the pre- 
liminary hearing in connection with the request for a 5 
percent increase in international rates, which was re- 
ferred to in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week. The 
proposed increase is opposed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, which is represented in the case by J. F. Orde, 
K. C., of Ottawa. The railways justified the advance 
principally on the ground of increased wage, coal, rail- 
way tie and other costs. It was explained that instead 
of making a general 5 percent increase on all rates, as 
in the United States, the railways had differentiated be- 
tween the classes. On some of the shorter distances the 
increases are slightly more than 5 percent and less on 
longer distances. From 25 to 230 miles the proposed 
increase is a little over 5 percent while over 230 miles it 
is less. 

The case for the lumbermen was presented by Frank 
Hawkins, secretary of the Canadian Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, and Arthur H. Campbell, president of the 
Montreal Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Hawkins pre- 
sented a statement in opposition to the application, in 
which he said that the minimum increase of one-half 
cent per hundred pounds asked for by the railroads may 
seem small in itself, but applied to the lumber tonnage 
originating in Canada of 9,391,000 tons it will mean 
an increased revenue to the railroads of approximately 
$840,000 annually. He asked also if it is not a fact 
that increases in operating expenses are in some 
measure due to the duplication of routes without any 
new territory being opened up and without any cor- 
responding benefit to the public. He directed attention 
to the fact that freight rates on lumber were increased 
by order of the board April 19, 1910, and since that 
time rates from this territory to Montreal were again 
increased from 12 to 20 percent and in addition the 
carload minimum was increased from 30,000 to 34,000 
pounds; it is now proposed to abolish the summer rates 
from Ottawa to Montreal and continue the winter rates 
the year around, which with the further proposed in- 





crease of one-half cent per hundred pounds will »:4ke 
the domestic rate to Mentreal from Ottawa 74% «ents 
With an export rate of 6% cents, other points in pro. 
portion, as against rates last summer of 6 cents nq 
o cents, respectively, making an increase in lyn jer 
rates of 50 percent. 

Mr. Hawkins then directed attention to the fact iat 
despite increased operating expenses the railroad »' te. 
ments showed a percentage of freight earnings to | ta) 
earnings in 1913 of 67 percent as against 65 per ent 
in 1909. He urged that in view of the fact that sew 
lines of industry have been harder hit by existing on. 
ditions than the lumber trade and that as several sc\ere 
increases in freight rates had been allowed in the ‘ast 
two years the lumbermen feel that the proposed in. 
crease in freight on their commodity is unwarra: ted 
and not justified. 

In the statement presented by Mr. Campbell to the 
board he called attention to the following conditions 
that should influence the board in withholding; er- 
mission for the increased rates: 

Lumber is a low grade commodity and moves in } rge 
quantities and should move at low rates; it is loaded by the 
shipper and unloaded by the consignee; it is shipped in 
both open and closed cars: it is loaded to a high economie 
carload rate; does not require special or expedited move. 
ment; is not easily injured in transit and causes few dam- 
age claims. 

Further, that the building trade and other industries 
that use lumber most extensively are suffering from lack 
of business and curtailment of revenue and the proposed 
advance while helping transportation interests would bear 
heavily on all other interests concerned and tend to redice 
rather than stimulate business. The general tendeney pow 
is toward a reduction in prices on goods and materials pur- 
chased in quantities by the railroads and this should tend 
to reduce operating expenses and it is more than probable 
that the railways will succeed in affecting a considerable 
reduction in wage scales and all of which makes this a 
most inopportune time to advance freight rates on lumber 
especially in view of the already unsatisfactory state of the 
lumber trade. , 





OMAHA LUMBERMEN VICTORIOUS. 

OMAHA, NeB., March 8.—The yellow pine, cypress, 
and hardwoods freight rate case has been won by the 
lumbermen of Omaha and what is known as the Omaha 
group of cities. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in an order that reached Omaha today cancels 
the proposed tariff of 261% cents on yellow pine 
from Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and the rest 
of the yellow pine producing territory to Omaha, Coun 
cil Bluffs, and South Omaha, and other cities in the 
group, and orders the 25-cent rate to stand for at least 
two years. It means a saving of $18,000 a year in 
freight rates for the lumbermen of Omaha, ‘Council 
Blutfs, and South Omaha. In round numbers 3,000 
carloads of yellow pine come from the southern yellow 
pine territory to these three cities annually.’ The 
144-cent proposed increase would have meant $6 a 
earload on an average. 

The proposed increased tariff covered hardwoods also, 
but the interest centered about the yellow pine, as the 
greatest increase was proposed in this item, and as 
this lumber is the biggest item to Omaha from that ter- 
ritory. The following table shows the present rates 
and the proposed rates in cents per 100-weight which 
apply to the Omaha group: 


Hardwood. 













Proposed 
rate. 
Helena, Ark...... po aes eee e 22¢ 
West Helena....... 5s 22¢ 
Points taking rate basis 4. 26¢ 
Points taking rate basis 5... ‘ 264% 
Points in Mississippi and Lou a a 
east of the Mississippi river (ex- 
cept cottonwood and gum)..... 25c¢ 26%4c 
Yellow Pine and Cypress. 
NN SPR ae ree ore Por 2114 23 4 « 
TE NIOUEININ 8 ars gas 5 boss 9 8 0-619 014, 480 21% 3loc 
Points taking rate basis 4......... 25e 25%e 
Points taking rate basis 5......... 25c 26lc 
Points in Mississippi and Louisiana 
east of the Mississippi river.... 25e 26% ec 
“es 





LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


MARCH 15.—Argumerts at Washington, D. C.: 7116— 
Pioneer Lumber Co. v. Missouri Pacific Railway Co. et al.; 
7190—Buckeye Lumber Co. v. Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. et al. 

MARCH 16.—Birmingham, Ala., before Examiner Mc- 
Gehee: 7607—Advance Lumber Co. v. A. B. & A. Co. 

MARCH 22.—Chattanooga, Tenn., before Examiner Mc- 
Gehee: 75483—McLean Lumber Co. et al. v. Atlantic, 
Birmingham & Atlantic Railway Co. et al. 

MARCH 25.—Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner Mc- 
Gehee: I. & S. 576—Lumber rates from Wilson, Ark., and 
other points to Cincinnati, Ohio, and other points. 

MARCH 26.—Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner Mc- 
Gehee: 7459—J. V. Stimson Lumber Co. et al. v. Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co.; 7553—Anderson-Tully 
Co. v. Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. et al.; 
5537—Anderson-Tully Co. v. Alabama & Vicksburg Rail- 
way Co. et al. 

APRIL 10.—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: I. & 
S. 540—Lumber rates from points in Arkansas and other 
States to Sioux City, Iowa. 





TEXAS RAILROAD HEARING ON. 

Houston, TEx., March 8.—The hearing of the Texas 
railroads on their application for a 15 percent increase 
in rates is now being held in Dallas before the Texas 
Railroad Commission and will probably consume sev- 
eral days. The State is represented by Chairman Alli- 
son Mayfield, Commissioner Earl B. Mayfield, Secretary 
Ed R. McLean, Engineer E. D. Parker, and Auditor 
W. E. Fitzgerald. Commissioner William D, Williams 
was unable to attend on account of illness. 

Houston lumbermen almost invariably would like to 
see the general advancement of rates, believing the rail- 
roads are entitled to it and that the lumber business 
would thrive as it has not done in years, 
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BETWEEN TRAINS. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb, 27.—Yes, it is a considerable distance from Pic- 
dilly to Tipperary, as stated; and from Newark to Memphis is no hun- 
ed-yard dash, In fact, it is 1,169 miles, or 36 hours of continuous travel; 
it at the end of it lay the annual convention of the Southern Retail 


‘umber Dealers’ Association, and so it was worth it. The attendance at 


his convention might have been larger, but it couldn’t have been any 

re determined to enjoy itself. It requires determination to do that, 

nen the state of the cotton market is considered. The cotton man just 
w is entertaining the glooms; he is having a bad year; so is the lum 
rman; but the lumberman is used to it. So the lumberman did not 
read any gloom. He didn’t talk about business at all, evidently con- 
iering it bad form to knock the absent. If you asked him about it he 
ore briefly and eloquently and changed the subject. Instead of shutting 
shop and shutting off advertising and crawling into a hole to wait 

’ prosperity to come along and drag him out by the heels, the ordinary 

mberman in these parts is hustling for what business there is, confident 

at sooner or later there will be more, when the neighbors get used to 
the barking of the dogs of war. 

President H. 8. Canaday, of Mayfield, Ky., was on hand to do the pre- 
ding. Mr. Canaday resembles the second baseman of the Boston Braves 

which is a well deserved compliment to Mr. Evers. Likewise, Secretary 
.R. Smith, of Memphis, was on the job. In his annual report Mr. Smith 
uggested that, if they liked, they could dig up a new scribe for the asso- 
ation. It was the only recommendation he ever made that the associa- 
ion refused to approve. When the board of directors met there were 
seven votes cast, of which Mr. Smith got nine. 

Charles C. Gilbert, of Nashville, secretary of the Tennesese Manufac- 
urers’ Association, made a speech on the proposed Tennessee workmen’s 
compensation law and jumped on it in a manner that did credit to the 
color of his hair—and we wish this department were read as much as 
that. Mr. Gilbert is a member of the Tennessee legislature, and before he 
yot through it was evident that a workmen’s compensation law such as is 
proposed will never be passed in Tennessee except over his breathless 
remains, and Mr, Gilbert is far from out of breath. It was a rousing 
speech and it made Mr. Gilbert solid with the Southern retailers for any 
time on any subject and any number of rounds. . 

The busiest man in Memphis was Mark Elledge, of Corinth, who was 
hound to pull off a Hoo-Hoo concatenation even if there hadn’t been a 
bale of cotton sold in the South since Woodrow Wilson bought his, but 
didn’t buy a thousand feet of lumber to shed it in. If Hoo-Hoo had about 
100 Mark Elledges it would soon have to have a Texas county to con- 
catenate in. And a Texas county begins at the river and runs back three 
or four generations. 

A. L. Banning, jr., of Memphis, was present but announced to his friends 
that he was out of the lumber business now. Some of them said they 
were, too, the only difference being that they wouldn’t admit it. How- 
ever, it was the general belief that Mr. Banning was only on a sort of 
vacation and that he would be pulling slivers out of his hands again 
before long. 

Pete Langan came all the way down from Cairo, Ill., to attend the 
meeting. He brought along a sixth of the Langan family or, counting 
himself, a fourth of it. Persons who are quick at figures will have no 
trouble computing just how many Langans there are. Suffice it to say 
that when Pete wants to attend a convention all he has to do is to come 
home to supper. 

Before adjournment the association voted to come right back at 
Memphis next year. R. E. Montgomery says they will have a bigger 
crowd at the 1916 meeting and he has begun to whoop it up for next 
year already. There are fourteen retail yards in Memphis for him to 
begin on right now. Then if the fellows over in the valley, even if they 
never sell a board to a retailer, would just come in and help make that 
banquet a big lumbermen’s night, it would be a meeting the noise of 
which would penetrate even the newspaper editorial sanctum. The pub- 
lic would suddenly realize how much the lumbermen have to do with the 
prosperity of Memphis and all the South, and the noise might even make 
the anti-shingle agitator pause. Memphis handles about a million bales 
of cotton a year, and her lumbermen are justly proud of the fact; but 
she also handles a billion feet of lumber and logs, and someone ought to 
tel! the cotton men about that. Here are the figures, as checked and 
rechecked, proven and verified by the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club: 


Total Feet Total Value. 


- 


Lumber manufactured in Memphis................. 129,978,028 §$ 4,083,251 
Lumber manufactured by Memphis firms outside of ‘ 
MU ere ee ee cesta tae s © slate sve  aacaiels 266,471,934 5,425,145 


Lumber handled through Memphis yards, not  in- 
cluded in amount manufactured................. 
Lumber handled on direct shipment from mills and 
yards outside of Memphis, not included in amount 
ree er ee Pre ee 157,134,3 


$7,031,105 2,785,161 





4,577,760 


$16,871,317 
$ "708445 


640,615,380: 


Total handled by Memphis firms.......... 
P 21,166 


Lumber exported from Memphis... . 






Lumber exported from outside points 25,246,865 895,226 
Logs received in Memphis by rail.... ee 91,850,318 2,102,144 

SOP SND bia eas aW a 65s EOS 60 baka hans 45,540,956 502,569 

"DOER) GO WORRIONE sco oo Soc cc tence cs cers ce eb aes 137,391,274 S$ 2,604,715 
Wages paid in Memphis mills and yards...... seceees $ 1,882,461 
Logs and bolts received at Memphis and manufactured ee ee eae 

into slack cooperage stocK.......--+-e+serereeeee 7,040,956 172,000 
Logs and rough material received and manufactured by 

Memphis firms into vehicle and implement stock, ees say od 

turned work and pump rods.........-..++.+++:+: 19,738,067 475,084 
Lumber consumed by eee Lacie yor fac- 

tories, box factories, planing mills, flooring factories, ~ 

ete., in Memphis. . a Share . EE EA es 80,218,517 1,668,938 
Lumber handled by retail yards (mostly yellow pine). 111,209,000 2,001,757 





"HERE is only one Referee 


who can call you out— 
and that’s Yourself. 

















THE PORTRAIT GALLERY— 
XXVIII. 


F. S. UNDERHILL, PHILADKLPY? A, 
PA. 


In a balloon he once arose— 
Though why he did nobedy knows. 
’Twas not the first time anywhere 
A lumberman was in the air. 
Perhaps he went to see the sun 
And sell Old Sol some No. 1. 
Perhaps he went above the clouds 
To visit those celestial crowds 
Who lived this life so well below 
On high they were allowed to go. 
Alas, he found no lumbermen— 
So Underhill came down again. 


So Underhill, amid applause, 

Came down to earth again because 
He likes his lumber friends so well 
*Most any place he’d rather dwell 
Where he can see them now and then 
Than where there are no lumbermen, 


But there are fellows, never fear, 
Who handle boards and _ shingles 
here 


Who reach the fabled streets of gold 


Of which the faithful have been told. 

The reason why he found them not 

Was simply just because the lot 

In spirit form to earth had come 

To help their former brothers some, 

To meet again the folks they knew 

Who here had often helped them 
through, 

To mingle with the lads below 

Who day by day had helped them so; 

And, while he sought them with a 
will, 

On earth they searched for Underhill. 





THE TEMPTER. 


The man who makes the pictures 
That you look at ev’ry week, 
With photographic mixtures 
Well spattered on his beak, 
Dropped in just now to mention 
With a smile of rural cheer, 
To call to our attention, 
That the Spring is nearly here! 


The work in hand was plenty— 
There was quite enough to do, 
With stanzas ten or twenty 
To be written here for you; 
The work was going splendid, 
Poem, paragraph and joke— 
But the job was rudely ended 
When that picture person spoke. 


You cannot write a stanza 

When you want to cut and run, 
You cannot roast Carranza 

When your soul is full of sun, 
You cannot weave a sonnet 

When to tramp a trail you wish, 
Or a triolet-—doggone it!— 

When you want to go and fish. 


So, if this little spasm 
Isn’t strictly up to grade, 
It will have to bridge the chasm 
For a week, we are afraid; 
If you never saw a worse one, 
You will have to stand the same— 
That photographic person 
Is the guy who is to blame. 


CINCINNATI 











The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 
CINCINNATI, CHIO 
Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries 
for your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar 
and Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 











Resolve Now 


To use only Oak that is soft 
in texture and even, white in 
color as manufactured 


—BY— 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


THEIR OWN TIMBER 
THEIR OWN MILLS 
THEIR OWN ORGANIZATION 


Our FLOORING PLANT is 
rapidly nearing completion. 


YARDS: Main Office: MILLS: 
Detroit, Mich. Quicksand, Ky. 
Rochester, N. Y. CINCINNATI, West Irvine, Ky. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Viper, Ky. 


OHIO. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Hombre, Ky. 

















The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, QC. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








| The Cherry Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
The Largest Stock of Dry 
Cherry in United States. 
& 











The Probst Lumber Company 
Successor to Cincinnati Branch of The Prendergast Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CYPRESS 


All Thickness, Widths and Lengths 
SAWED TO YOUR ORDER 








[ Hardwood Lumber 


Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


‘ Gerke Building, 


5 


CINCINNATI, OHIO i 








Richey, Halsted & Quick,““sut'™ 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 
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PITTSBURGH 











Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars 1x4 Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large percent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
Areal Cork Pine Substitute for || CORK WHITE Pins 


“ = also — 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





The sash, door and millwork situation is still appar- 
ently in an anticipatory state. In the Southwest 
weather conditions have kept back the opening of 
spring building operations, but in other parts of the 
country the weather has been favorable to permit an 
active start of building operations. The volume of 
demand, however, is still light and city business is not 
materializing fast. The outlook is promising. The 
country retailers are buying a little more freely but 
not as heavily as the manufacturer expected or would 
like to see. 

Prospects in Chicago are promising; building permits 
are being taken out in large numbers and numerous 
building projects are under consideration, although much 
of this prospective building is in an estimative stage. 
The local millwork factories are working, but not much 
new business isin sight. However, with spring only two 
or three weeks off they are expecting a demand that 
will tax the capacity of the factories. The only upset 
to these calculations would come from labor troubles. 

This is kind of a between season for the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul manufacturers. They are still running on 
a winter basis, although lots of business is in sight. 
Some estimating is being done on city work and there 
is prospect of a heavy season in the Twin Cities. 
Country trade has not shown and will not show any 
volume until genuine spring weather arrives. 

‘*Only fair to middling’’ is as far as Oshkosh sash 
and door manufacturers will commit themselves on the 
situation, while others take rather a pessimistic view, 
due largely to disappointments in regard to an expected 
revival. A recent late storm has discouraged prospects 
of early building activity, contractors having decided 
to adopt a ‘‘safety first’’ policy and delay operations 
until a continuance of spring weather is assured. The 
present dearth in a demand for millwork will continue 
well along into April, when a revival is expected. 
Prices are at a low ebb and this in itself is relied upon 
to create a demand on work planned to be done ‘‘in 
a year or two,’’ notably on residence and small store 
buildings. 

At Baltimore, Md., encouragement is to be found in 
the fact that the estimated value of the structures for 
which building permits have been issued during the 
last two months exceeds the total fur the same period 
last year, which began as a boom year: There is every 
prospect, consequently, that requirements in sash and 
door factory products will attain impressive propor- 
tions, and with the improvement in the demand should 
come improvement in prices, due to an abatement in 
the competition. 

The door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., reports an increase 
during the last week or two, with a fairly active busi- 
ness. A larger amount of frame construction work is 
going on than for some time and the outlook for spring 
trade in doors and millwork is said to be excellent. 

Building at Cincinnati has fairly started. and al- 
though new work is confined mosily to the operators 
who are well supplied with contracts and are taking 
advantage of the exceptionally fine weather, most of 
the builders prefer to wait to forestall interruption 
on account of bad weather. Prospects are bright for 


much building this year, Planing mill operators ¢ 
running full time and have plenty of work ah 
Retailers are also busy. The situation is much 
proved. 

Quiet prevails among sash and door people of -}, 
Louis, Mo., due to adverse weather. Considerable b 
ness is planned, however, and is expected to dev: 
orders, Retail yards have not sent in orders for st 
goods as expected. Doubtless several weeks must el: 
before they will begin ordering vigorously and u 
then business is expected to remain quiet. 

At Kansas City business has been pinched off s} 
by the cold and snow. Inquiry has been somew +t 
feeble, so about all the week has brought about ‘s 
plenty of encouragement for good crops and be: 
business later. Owing to the backward spring there ‘s 
less activity in the building lines than there wa 4 
year ago. Most of the building probably will be f 
a small nature and architects report only a fair vol e 
of work now, but contractors say there is going to 
a good building business. Prices on sash and doors 
unchanged from a week ago. 

The fir door demand is not so strong as it was thi 
days ago, according to Tacoma (Wash.) manufactur 
Door prices show no change and on the whole the mar! «+t 
swings along about as it has been doing for ninc'!y 
days—spotted. Column demand is better appareniiy, 
with more orders reported, although prices are ‘io 
higher. Spruce veneer box men met last week ani 
perfected a preliminary organization to put their bi 
ness on a better basis. They look for a good demain 
with the fruit season but do not expect abnorm! 
prices. 

At San Francisco, Cal., the rush of exposition work is 
over and building construction is quiet. Door manu 
facturing at the plants surrounding San Francisco Bay 
is quiet. In the mountain districts the door departments 
connected with the white pine mills are in steady 
operation, but at a reduced rate of production. 

Some window glass is being sold, but it is only a 
small quantity considering the amount that should be 
moving at this time. The situation as summed up in 
the March issue of Patton’s Monthly is as follows: 

As a result of the price guaranty offered by the manu 
facturers, as mentioned in our last issue, comparatively 
heavy sales of glass were made and the factories have been 
very busy during February. There has been very little glass 
purchased at the new higher prices, and it is hardly likely 
that glass will sell freely at these prices until after th: 
older orders have been quite generally shipped out by the 
manufacturers. 

Some of the manufacturers, anticipating a decrease ir 
consumption this year, have curtailed a portion of their 
production until further notice. Just how far this move 
ment extends remains to be seen; but it is a fact that maye 
glass is being produced each month than will be taken, on 
an average. 

The jobbing situation has not been fully satisfactory, ow 
ing to the change in prices on the part of the manufactur 
ers and the resulting upset conditions in jobbing circles which 
always follow a move of this kind. 

The demand from foreign countries for window glass stil! 
continues, but the manufacturers and jobbers are experi 
encing a great deal of trouble in securing space on steam 
ships. This fact, coupled with unusually high ocean freight 
rates, may tend to decidedly lessen the amount of export 
business which would otherwise naturally come to this 
country. 
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SOLVING STOCK FEEDING PROBLEMS 














North Carolina Pine 
WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 








Konnarock, Va. 
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SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. ) 





UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 


A. ARMHEIM, Pres. Wwe. LICHTENSTUL, SEC'Y & TREAS 








The retail lumber office must under modern condi- 
tions assume more and more the function of an infor- 
mation bureau regarding construction of every kind. 
The retail lumberman must inform himself regarding 
the best plans for constructing houses, barns, silos and 
other buildings, as well as regarding the materials to 
be used and their adaptability to the various forms of 
construction. These observations have their strongest 
application to silo construction, for the silo is a farm 
building or facility about which the average farmer 
knows less than about almost any other. Compara- 
tively speaking, the silo is new, and there is a great 
deal of information about its size, capacity, height, 
construction and erection, as well as about the crops 
to be ensiled, that the retail lumberman must supply 
to the farmer or the prospective purchaser in order 
to make the sale, erection and use of the silo satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser. 

Probably the first question that the uninformed 
farmer would ask the lumberman about a silo would 
be, ‘‘What can I put into it?’’ Of course, it is easy 
enough to tell him that corn is the best all-around 
ensilage crop. In the first place, it produces more to 
the acre, it is more easily preserved in the silo, and 
makes the most palatable food when taken out. But 
the quality even of corn silage depends largely upon 
the stage of growth at which it is harvested, the fine- 
ness to which it is cut and the extent to which it is 
packed when run into the silo. 

Moreover, in some localities, owing to drouth or 
early frosts, corn may not mature, or the crop may 
be a failure. It is in such sections that silos are 
most needed and the farmer purchaser must know 
what to do in case of the failure of the crop that he 
intends especially for his silo. The fact is that in 
some localities where serious drouths have occurred 
almost anything that grows has been utilized for 
silage purposes, even Russian thistles and other weeds 
being found quite nutritious when preserved in silos. 
The next question that would likely be asked is, 


‘*How large a silo shall I build?’’ This question in 
volves the consideration of two factors—one, the num 
ber of animals to be fed—the other, the length of 
time during which the silo’s contents are to be used. 
Tables have been compiled that give in very handy 
form the dimensions, cubical contents and tonnage 
capacity of silos of different sizes, and the amounts 
required by each kind of live stock, so that the lum- 
berman will have no difficulty in giving the farmer a 
satisfactory reply to his second question. 

The third question is likely to be, ‘‘What material 
shall I use—wood, cement, hollow tile or something 
else?’’ Considering the fact that exclusion of air and 
heat insulation are essential to the preservation of 
silage, and that wood construction meets these two 
requirements better than any other material, decision 
in favor of wood is inevitable when the quality of 
silage is considered. This is the main question in- 
volved in silo construction and no argument or evi- 
dence that does not meet this one point is entitled to 
any consideration at all in determining the kind of 
material to be used in silo construction. Wood is the 
material par excellence for silo construction and the 
preservation of silage. It has the additional advan- 
tage of being lower in price, and the wood silo is the 
most easily and quickly constructed of any. 

Replies to some of these questions will bear consid- 
erable elaboration in the course of a selling talk. 
For example, in some localities special silage crops 
can be grown that are almost if not quite as valuable 
as Indian corn. Kafir corn can be grown in the drier 
sections and it often matures when Indian corn does 
not. ‘Therefore, it may be advisable for farmers in 
such sections to grow kafir corn as a silage crop, to 
be used by itself in case the Indian corn crop fails, 
or to be combined with it in case both crops are good. 
Ordinarily, in the drier .sections, where alfalfa is 
grown, that crop can be readily cured as hay at 
almost any time of year. Consequently, there is no 
excuse for putting it in the silo. It is very succulent 
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en cured as hay, and serves as a protein to balance 
ration when used with corn silage. In the more 

nid sections, however, where alfalfa is grown, it 

y be impracticable to cure as hay the first cut of 

alfa. Hence, it may be advisable to put that cut 

the silo. Thus the silo may make practicable the 
wing of alfalfa in a section where that crop could 

t be used profitably owing to the difficulty of cur- 

r it. 

(nother feature of the silo question that deserves 
great deal more consideration than is commonly 
en to it is that of summer féeding. This question 
closely related to that of silo capacity, for the rea- 
1 that while it may be possible with a given herd 
feed the silage off the surface of a large silo 
pidly enough in the winter time to avoid any loss 
m decay, the same may not be true of summer 
eding that is designed merely to supplement the 
ort pasture during the dry weeks or months of 
mmer. Hence, to make the feeding of silage a 
mplete success and to get the greatest possible benefit 
om the practice, it may be advisable to build two 

.los—a large one for winter feeding and a small one 
r summer feeding. 
incidental to the use of silos is the problem of fill- 

The harvesting of the silage crop, cutting it 

and putting it into the silo requires the help of a 

mber of men, teams, an engine and a silage cutter. 

}: communities where only a few silos are in use this 
problem may be difficult to solve, but it should not be 
permitted to retard even, not to say prevent, the in- 
troduction and use of silos. It may be to the interest 
o! the retail lumberman to make a special effort to 
sell silos to farmers in groups, where the exchange of 
labor will be convenient and agreeable. Likewise, 
it may be necessary for him to show them how to 
organize some kind of a codperative association for 
tie purchase and use of silage harvesters and silage 
cutters so that the farmers of a community may co- 
operate in harvesting their silage crops. 

The introduction of the silo unquestionably is the 
most striking and significant event in the history of 
modern agriculture and the retail lumberman who 
does not see and avail himself of the opportunity 
presented by its introduction in his community is 


merely standing in the way of progress and leaving 
open the way for outsiders to step in and take a class 
of trade that eventually will be the most profitable 
to him directly and the greatest wealth producer for 
his community known. To the retail lumberman who 
has been accustomed to wait for purchasers to come 
to his office the selling of silos may seem too great 
an undertaking, but to the wideawake merchant who 
has been accustomed to go out after the trade and 
to stimulate interest in modern methods of agriculture 
the selling of silos is more interesting and attractive, 
as well as more profitable, than any other feature of 
his business. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber 
as follows: 


(Bids Opened March 238, 1915.) 
Cngey Delivery at 





ARTICLE. eet, Navy Yard, Sch. 

Aan, WEEGs 05s) s5 200 se Miscellaneous.Boston, Brooklyn, 

Washington ....8015 
BAGGWOOR 45s. cece veces 40,000 feet... Boston, Mass..... 8015 
MIRO os o:c ovotcnc 2,000 feet...Norfolk Va....... 8015 
CoGer, WIGS. occcccecce 10,000 feet... Boston, Mass..... 8015 
NT. < s c'wra haeelan's 48,000 feet... Brooklyn, N. Y....8015 
Cypress, for boat build- 

MUMEES ob35:d oss) ereiiia ++e+-24,000 feet... Boston, Mass...... 8015 
Cypress, Louisiana..... 6,500 feet... Washington, D. C..8015 
Es Wes 5 cceacévece . Miscellaneous, Brooklyn, Norfolk, 

er 8015 


Oak, white, domestic. ..Miscellaneous.P hiladelphia, 
Washington, Nor- 
; folk, Charleston. 8015 
Pine, North Carolina... Miscellaneous. Brooklyn, Norfolk.8015 
Pine, North Carolina or 


Virgina piles, creo- 
CUE akaviesacvabes Miscellaneous, Norfolk, Va....... 8014 
Pine, white...........Miscellaneous. Boston, Brooklyn, 
Washington ....8015 
Pine, yellow, flooring. .. Miscellaneous. Norfolk, Va....... 01 
PING, YOUOW . 0.0005 500:0 Miscellaneous. Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Washing- 
ton, Charleston, 


Norfolk, Boston. .8015 


Spruce, New England. . Miscellaneous. Boston, Mass.,.... 8015 
Spruce, poles, for spars 

errr eT ee Boston, Mass...... 8015 
Spruce, southern...... Miscellaneous, Washington, D. C.8015 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 








CARRIES STANDARD MOTORS IN STOCK. 


Saw and planing mill men who have used Crocker- 
Wheeler motors and generators are already acquainted 
with the dependabil- 
ity of these appli- 
ances, while those who 
have had trouble with 
, \ their electrical power 
|] plants will do well to 
investigate the prod- 
ucts manufactured 
under that name. 

Of particular inter- 
est in this connection 
to millmen of the 
central South is the 











CROCKER-WHEELER MOTOR 
STOCKED BY THE ELEC- 


TRICAL SUPPLY COM- fact that about thirty 
PANY. different sizes of 
these motors are carried in stock by the Electrical 
Supply Company, of New Orleans, La., in addition to 
2 complete stock of every known electrical device. Being 
located at New Orleans, this concern is enabled on short 
notice to render unusually prompt service in making 
deliveries to any point in the central southern territory. 
An attractive souvenir is being distributed by this 
coneern to all who ask for it to serve as an acceptable 
reminder that the Electrical Supply Company is fully 
equipped to give real service. 





ELECTRIC HOIST FOR ECONOMIC HANDLING. 


In bulletin No. 207 the Link-Belt Company describes 
a form of Link-Belt electric hoist with advantages 
that should make a special appeal to lumbermen. As 
this hoist requires very little head room it can be 
used where heretofore a hand chain block only could 
be used. An illustration in the bulletin shows that 
all the parts of the hoist are fully enclosed and yet 
readily accessible. It has few parts and therefore 
the maintenance charge is reduced to a low point. 
The gears and bearings are automatically lubricated 
and a dynamic braking system is used, whereby the 
descending load drives the hoisting motor as a gener- 
ator and uses it for a brake. A powerful solenoid 
brake automatically holds the load when the current 
is shut off or otherwise interrupted. Adjustable upper 
and lower limit stops automatically shut off the cur- 
rent and apply this brake when the load reaches its 
pre-determined limits of travel. Hoisting cable is 
replaced in a short time, this being made possible 
by the manner in which the cable is secured to the 
outside of the drum. 

The hoist is built with a plain trolley, with a geared 
trolley, with a motor driven trolley operated by cords 
from below, and with a motor driven trolley with an 
operator’s cage suspended from the machine; also with 


* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 








a shackle or hook suspension in place of trolley, mak- 
ing it a stationary hoist. 
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RENEWABLE VALVES FOR GENERAL USE. 


In the accompanying illustration is shown what the 
manufacturer, the William Powell Company, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, calls its ‘‘Irenew’’ valve, ‘‘one of the new 
stars which has been added to the galaxy in the line 


pm 





“IRENEW” VALVE MADE BY WILLIAM POWELL COM- 
PANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


of Powell valves, and can be used in places where a 
bronze valve won’t stand up.’’ This valve can be in- 
stalled for géneral purposes around machine shops and 
foundries. It has an iron body, bronze union bonnet 
trimmings with regrindable, renewable dise and seat ring 
and is made in globe, angle, cross, horizontal and angle 
check patterns, in sizes from %4 inch to 2 inches. 





SMALL LAMPS WITH CONCENTRATED 
FILAMENTS. 


The distinctive features of the concentrated filament 
‘‘Mazda’’ lamps of high wattages, made by the Edison 
Lamp Works of the General Electric 


lar appearance in the 25, 40 and 60-watt sizes. 


of light downward is requifed. 








We Are Buyers 
Of Surplus Stocks 
From Producing Mills 


and are ready to advance you 80% of 
purchase price on receipt of B. L. for 
every car we buy. Why not let us es- 
tablish a dependable outlet for you 
and cut down your selling cost? We 
handle Standard Grades only of 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hem- 
lock, Hardwoods, Cedar, Cypress, 
Etc. Shingles, Lath and Posts. 


Send us your lists. 


The Dickleman Mfg. & Lumber Co. 


ees FOREST, OHIO Capital $250,000 


and Surplus 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 





16 ctrae 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N, Y. Palette 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDING 

TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears 


100% clear,90% vertical grain plump 5 to 2"(10" bunches )No Sap, parallel edges 














TOLEDO, OHIO 











The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, CHIO 


=e 














THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


aia Poplar 
ctonwood and Lumber  2tcau 


Can ship in mixed cars. 





Mills in 
“_ gaisiana and Virginia. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 





TUNIS 


we 


JRANSFER BRAY 














Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., have proved so popular that that 
concern has developed vacuum ‘‘Mazda’’ lamps of — 

is 
construction gives greater vertical distribution of light 
than the regular ‘‘Mazda’’ lamps and the new lamps 
will, therefore, be employed where natural distribution 
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Such Ads 


on our last 
bulletin— 


Just Issued. 


A special discount 
for orders of 10 
and over. 





this Spring, aren't you? We've 
anticipated your needs and have 
a good stock of heavy galvan- 
ized wire fencing of different 
meshes and a lot of those water 
cured Cedar posts from which 
Ask for your copy we can supply youthe day you 
call. Prices are right, too. 
today, and get your 


order in early. 


(Name and Address) 











American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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American 
Wire 
Rope 


OISTING 


rope of every descrip- 

tion for elevators, mines, coal 

hoists, ore hoists, conveyors, der- 
ricks and cranes, stump pullers, steam 
shovels, dredges, skidder rope for logging, 
ballast unloading. Towing hawsers, 
mooring lines, tiller rope and ships’ rig- 
ging. Power transmission. Suspension 
bridge cables. Rope for all haulage pur- 
poses. Flattened strand rope. Non- 
spinning rope. Steel clad rope. Locked 
coil track cable for aerial tramways. Flat 
rope. 

Special rope made to order 

to suit any purpose. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Chicago, New York, Worcester, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Denver. Export Representative: 
U.S. Steel Products Co., New York. Pacific 
Coast Representative: U.S. Steel Products 
Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle. 
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Big Profits From 
A Sample Outfit 


which you will be able to make pay 
for itself in a short 
time is offered you 
in our 


Monarch 
Meal and 
Feed 
Mill 


The quality of work this mill does and its simplicity 
makes a strong appeal to farmers who have feed, crushed 
corn and cobs, oats,rye andcornmeal to grind;and while 
many of them wiil oring the stuff to you to grind for 
them others will buy a mill outright. Let us tell you 
how to make a profit both ways. Write for catalog. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muxc¥.Pa. 














Save $40.00 
By Spending $14.00 


That’s what one wideawake lumber dealer 
did on a house he built last summer. 

Kees Metal Building Corners (used in 
place of corner boards) made this saving in 
labor possible. Still he got a better job. 

Send today for photograph of the house 
and others finished in the same way. 


IT WILL PAY YOU. 


FD.KEES 2c: Brame. Nex Box 51. 











AW MILLS DESIGNED AND BDILT 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.0. Box 83 Washington, D.C. 





Warren /.):¢-moa Kole) a Oon 


a Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 
ks~5 Sager Patent Axes 
and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 


AS 


\\ Write Us. 





EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





HIGH RATES AND LESSENED TRAFFIC. 


St. Joun, N. B., March 8.—Ocean deal freights are 
still soaring. Two steamers have been chartered to 
load at St. John for British ports at 130s. Consider- 
ing that at one time last year freights were below 50s 
and that they have been as low as 35s, the advance has 
been enormous. A local shipper says there is very little 
profit in paying such a freight at the prices now asked 
for lumber in New Brunswick. A notable result of 
the scarcity of steam tonnage has been a sharp advance 
in the price of wooden vessels. A number of these 
have changed hands of late at prices that a year ago 
would have been regarded as fabulous. 

There was a very sharp falling off in the export of 
lumber from St. John to the United States in February 
compared with the corresponding month last year. 
Pulp as well as lumber shared in the decline. The fol- 
lowing is the comparative statement for the month: 


1914. 
ee Ee OER EET ECCT COT $24,368.92 
Ww SE MED 52 6 cle ots leno sae ok 44,298.46 

Pe sh bckci ecb ene hee nena aeae 13,535.94 
anaken ee er oe Pa ee 3 





Sore Ses ae a 





$86, 369,62 


218.24 


oe SNe tie er io, $51,: 





VIRGINIA PORT TRADE ACTIVE. 


February Exports Compare Well With Those of the 
Corresponding Month of 1914. 


NorFOLK, VA., March 8.—Below is given a statement 
of the exports of lumber and forest products through 
the ports of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for Feb- 







ruary, 1915: 

Port of Norfolk— jalue. 
Feb. 1—249,480 pieces staves and headings...............$28,000 
as a re IN BS nig ns wo 6.5 6 8in.n 0 0'00.9:0 8605.8 2,500 

OO MCAD ORK BERTOR. <6 <:5 .0c5c sc wticinn syccccs 720 

Oadby ot te. CET LILES EER EY Oe 1,600 
ee eer err 4,355 

dhe nd. . SE OEE ee ees 3845 

De te Se eee 845 
5 ek 5k oo en sees 004 00% 1,430 

RD SG I I a one beic's tcc ces oes cee aeniee 1,300 
fe err er ere ee 62,400 

Feb. G— 23,000 BOCt BICKOKY BOBS... ccc cesdscccccccccce 1,050 
E2000 Beet Gaewood B08. <5... 5 coe e cee en 4,160 
ee A eee rire 1,760 

£42000 feet omk Pamber.... .... 5 oo... ccc ete es 36,540 
oad Se See 2,000 

Feb. 6—-227,000 Peet OBK POMBE... ica sc cccecccccscnces 18,920 
ed, SES ea erie er ee at 840 

12,000 feet gum lumber...... 360 

21,000 feet basswood lumbe 1.050 

85,000 feet poplar lumber..... : iswccss oe 

Feb. 9— 84,000 feet poplar lumber....... 4,200 
ee De Boer rr 1,200 

BAO PRCOEE IE POEs woe cise cecesiecseesccceve 2,400 
Oe eee ee 1,400 
eee eee ere ee 10,480 

Feb. 12—68,448 pieces oak staveS...........cccececeeees 3,160 
ee Ne I NINN 5s 35 <9 55:0 6190-0 4 8:0, 0:0 074.4 410 0 8% 21,160 


oe de ne ee 
| Are ere eee eee 

ON AS ASS Seer 
ee eee 

Gum _ staves 

Port of Newport News— 





Feb. 6—177,000 feet oak lumber................ 

eb. 6—-BES.000 Beet GRE FWMPCT. 22 ccc ceteris cceocecs "92 

Feb. 9— ey en A, Ns 6.5 0.6.0 'e o\s bo 6.0.9 9'sie in, o'0 9,475 aera 
58,300 pounds oak headings...............+.+... 750 

Feb. 12—50,000 feet oak lumber...............0.cecc00- 4,200 


Comparative statement of exports, February, 1914 and 
1915, showing total number of feet and total valuation 
thereof : 





No. M Feet. ——Value—— 
Port of Norfolk— 1914. 1915. 1914. 1915. 
Poplar lumber ¢ 263 $47,340 $13,908 
Walnut lumber . : ¢ 16 760 845 
eee ae von ¢ 3,400 oinies 
FT re ee ee 161 19,200 5,005 
1g eer oer eee 2,265 1,798 151,720 149,800 
SS RO ee ee pare re ee ss 26 pene 1,300 
on ik ee, re ere roe 26 52 2,200 4,160 
Buckeye lumber ......ccccccsses 19 “ 1,040 Te 
Te nee 23 er 1,194 Se 
ee er 32 21 1,755 1,050 
SD are Pere ee ee eae 10 — 840 
JRE eee ee ee 8 109 640 6,520 
Ss OIE Ga ea as oa 50 4 ee 15 12 350 360 
UE BOND 5 oo 6.0605 030s ¥e5:NO% Key 31 Reso 2,400 
Eiickory Lumber ...... 2 sccscccee pe 22 pets 1,760 
oS ae | re ree eee 24 23 1,650 1,050 
i ee eas 16 ats 845 
Oak staves and headings........ osi6 oes 1,150 34,880 
SNR UNNI. oor ass pe cites ee sas oa 3,056 
Creosoted lumber .........000. 20 625 hese 
Port of Newport Newsr— 

gg ee eee 729 893 49,565 66,160 
nn EE os aicea se bea 35 Sek 2,169 are 
eS err ee 2 200 Se 
ck eee 24 1,350 ee 
ss eo eee 92 4,926 os 
Oak staves and headings........ bom ae 750 
ee a rear 3 280 oe 





BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER EXPORTS. 
Vancouver, B. C., March 8.—Exports of timber prod- 
ucts from British Columbia in February were as fol- 
lows: 


To Antioch, Cal., 315 bales, 100,500 pounds chemical 
wood pulp. 

To 4 Angeles, Cal., 315 bales, 100,280 pounds wood 
ulp. 
‘ To Yokohama, Japan, 2,100 bales, 672,000 pounds wood 
pul 


p. 
To Kobe, Japan, 6,300 bales, 
To Everett, Wash., 2,036,000 shingles, 
“Burekas” and 350,000 “Puget A’s.” 
oat <n Australia, 10 crates cedar doors, 
fir la 
To oF ited States, 4, 522 bundles of staves, 885 bundles of 


2,016,000 pounds wood pulp. 
also 1,000,000 


45,000 


heading: 3,038 pieces 2x4 Australian hardwood, 47,000 
feet: 451,019 feet cedar logs, 189,896 feet spruce logs, 
172,690 feet fir. 

To Melbourne, Australia, 5,000 bundles rough fir pickets, 
56,200 feet. 

To Sydney, Australia, 10,000 bundles peers, 100,000 


feet; 2,421 bundles rough lumber, 40,176 fee 
To Anacortes, Wash., 2,137,918 feet Bd logs, 505,495 
feet logs. 





To New Zealand, 60 crates doors. 

To Glasgow, 120,232 feet rough lumber. 
To London, 19,373 feet. 

To South Africa, 3,170,000 feet. 


AUSTRALIA OVERSTOCKED WITH TIE). 


Government’s Experiment Futile—Adverse Influe:-e 


of Union Labor—The Drouth. 





PERTH, WeST AUSTRALIA, Jan. 9.—-With the optimism ce 
acteristic of an Australian labor government, the West.» 
Australian Government plunged into the production of ha. j- 
wood ties for the Transcontinental Railroad, and any o 
likely customer, notwithstanding that the war and the dr 
foreshadowed a severe tightening of the money market, ; 
the sequel is pretty much what shrewd men in the lun 
industry forecast—something of a crisis, with very large 
missals of men, particularly single men, The war had scar: 
got beyond the mobilization stage when private lumber < 
panies had to shut down on their hewing branches and s 
all their hewers adrift. 

The world over, wherever their market for hewn ties 
isted, the big railroad companies had other uses for tl 
money, and the situation was faced as it should be; but 1 
Western Australian Government, acting under the influe: 
of strong trades-unionist wirepullers, boldly set out on 
extended hewing campaign, which absorbed all the men dis 
placed by the private companies—and more, for althoush 
there were admittedly some 1,500 hewers in the State at the 
time the numbers swelled until by Christmas there were o\ 
2,000 on the Government pay sheets, and they had accun 
lated a stock of over 700,000 ties. 

The Government's terms were so alluring that numerous 
men thrown out of work by the twin causes mentioned took 
up the broadaxe and slogged into fine boles and ruined thou- 
sands of them in the effort to become experts at the trade. 
The rejections were great, but still the Government found 
itself with an enormous stock of ties scattered about at many 
depots and subject to the destructive influences of the hot 
Australian summer sun and with very limited openings for 
their disposal. Again, the Government has a huge deficit, 
which persists in increasing alarmingly despite allegedly 
conscientious efforts to stem it, and there is precious little 
margin to indulge its fancy in socialistic experiments. 
There was only end and it has come—the Government has 
issued a candid order to its officials to dismiss all single 
hewers at once, and of the married men those who are mem- 
bers of the Timber Workers’ Unicon found work temporarily, 
for, be it noted, following the example of the Federal Labor 
Government, the Western Australian has begun the per 
nicious system of preference to unionists notwithstanding 
that all sections of the community bear their proportion of 
the State's taxation. 

Reports from country districts where the drouth has been 
most severe are not at all encouraging, and the lumber busi 
ness all round, for local hardwoods, American and Baltic 
softwoods, is limited to purely repair work. New works are 
not being undertaken until there is a decided break in the 
conditions. For the next ten or twelve weeks hot dry weather 
is the normal state, but midway through March, if the fates 
are propitious, rains should be recorded. Australia was sin- 
gularly unfortunate to suffer a year of almost total drouth 
just when she most needed a bumper harvest to counteract 
the malignant influences of the war. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT FROM BALTIMORE. 

BALTIMORE, MD.,’ March 9.—The statement of exports 
of lumber and logs for February from Baltimore has 
just been completed and affords ground for consider 
able encouragement. While the aggregate of value of 
the forwardings during the month is far from impres 
sive, when regarded by itself it gains in importance by 
comparison with the corresponding month of last year. 
The chief trouble now is the high freight rates and the 
scarcity of vessels, combined with greatly reduced sail- 








ings. Fair prices are being offered for stocks. The 
comparative statement is as follows: 
1915 1914 
Quantity— Quantity— 
Feet V alue Feet Value 

CaS, POCONT oo seu sins 40308 70.000 §$ 2,510 40,000 ,422 
RUS, “WEITERE. ccc cescccsee 10,000 "500 120,000 6,867 
BOE: SD GEMORE i. ccccccns. cease ray 50,000 1,964 
Se a) See eee 587,000 20,910 807,000 26,482 
Emmber, Wihtite PING. 2.065% ss00: ae 3,000 116 
Lumber, shortleaf pine... .188,000 6,746 124,000 3,920 
Bumber, POpiar. .........0% 105,000 3,830 155,000 8,056 
Lumber, all others....... 162,000 7,480 137,000 6,894 
BDO, Oil GUNOIB 6 56csce ccs pinto 1,504 1,654 
i, En nie 1,375 3,953 415 
All other manufactures 

lumber 1,300 siracaee 12,025 
DOGES .4 css-< 2 eee 
Furniture SS 1,118 
All other manufactures of ‘ 

WOMEN Natives 9354100554 sees Bee 83s estes 20,514 

ED ions noes eh.a'es-0% 59,806 $91,447 





EXPORT ACTIVITY STEADY. 


MoBILE, ALA., March 8.—The export of lumber goes 
on at this port at about the same rate that has pre- 
vailed since the outbreak of war in Europe, one of the 
noticeable features being the increase of cargoes that 
go forward in sailing vessels because of the prohibitive 
rates asked by steamers. Reports from the big mills 
tributary to this section are that they are not cutting 
much lumber for export, though the smaller mills which 
eater to the interior trade appear to keep busy. 

The Norwegian bark Anakonda was towed down the 
bay on Tuesday of last week en route to Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, with a cargo of yellow pine lumber for the 
Moragues Lumber Company. 

The schooner Glara A. Phinney has secured a charter 
and will leave this port shortly for Pensacola, Fla., 
where it will load yellow pine for the River Plate ter- 
ritory. Its owners will receive $23.50 a thousand feet 
for lumber delivered at Buenos Aires, A. R., or Monte- 
video, Uruguay, and $24.50 for delivery at Bahia Blanca 
or Rosario. 

The American schooner Fannie Prescott, now in port, 
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i been chartered by the Holmes & Herrick Company, 
» Gulfport, Miss., to load a cargo of lumber there for 
ji. vana, Cuba. 
‘ne American schooner Gymsum Empress left last 
with a cargo of yellow pine for Greenock, Scotland. 
apt. Charles 8. Bodden, of the Bodden-Whitney Com- 
y, says that the American barkentine Skoda had 
hed Sabine, Tex., from a trip to Tampico, Mexico, 
| will load there for a second trip. The American 
wner: Edna V. Pickles will sail this week from Moss 
ut, Miss., with a cargo of yellow pine for Cuba. 
rhe Norwegian ship Craigisla arrived in port last 
k and will load a cargo of yellow pine for a Eu- 
an port for the Gulf States Shipping Company. 
he large five-masted schooner John W. Paul, Jr., 
st to sea yesterday with a cargo of yellow pine for 
greso, Mexico. It was loaded by the Seeberg Steam- 
» Company. 
‘he large Italian ship Garibaldi, which arrived in 
sacola last week under charter to load a large cargo 
yellow pine for Italy, has declined to be moved to 
erth to receive cargo. The captain informed the 
} .rbormaster that the owners had instructed him not 
i. take any cargo at present. 
ive hundred cedar logs from Puerto, Mexico, reached 
isacola last week in the American schooner Donna 
(.ristina and were shipped to a Louisville firm. 
(he American schooner Dora Allison left during the 
t week for Cardenas, Cuba, with a cargo of yellow 


mine, 





HIGH PRICES FOR ROSIN. 


SAVANNAH, GA., March 10.—If it were possible to get 
rosins through to the consuming centers of Germany the 
exporters could certainly make a ‘‘killing’’ instead of 
holding a dead business together as they are doing. 
This was demonstrated the other day when a local 

porter received a private communication, in which it 
was announced that 200 barrels of ‘‘H’’ rosins had 
been sold at Hamburg for $19.75 the barrel of 280 
pounds average weight. The same grade is quoted cur- 
rently in Savannah at $3.0744 the barrel. 





LUMBERING IN EASTERN BRAZIL. 


Primitive Methods of a Slothful People—Timber in 
Rich Supply. 


{By Joao VITERBO DE SAMPAIO, of the Paulista Lumber Com- 
pany.] 

The greatest forests in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, are found in the far west or in the slopes of the 
Serra do Paranapiacaba (mountain chain of Paranapia- 
caba). In the regions traversed by the railways one 
will find only small tracts of timbered land owned by 
farmers or coffee growers. As these people do not want 
much lumber, they sell their standing trees to the saw- 
mill owners of the nearby cities and when they want 
some planks or boards they buy them from the mills. 

In the big towns one’ may find some good mills 
equipped with modern machinery, but in the small ones 
the sawmill consists generally of a boiler and engine, a 
vertical saw and a circular saw—all contained in an 
open shed. Planing and joining are done by hand in 
the cities by the carpenters. These people buy the 
lumber from the sawmill and do all the other work, as 
they generally do a furniture and fixture business and 
work as contractors. Box factories, sash and door fac- 
tories ete. are found only in the big towns. 


Methods of Logging. 


The felling of trees-is done by hand with old-fashioned 
cross-cut saws by four or more men and for the log- 
ging work old-fashioned skidders with mules or oxen are 
used. Modern machines for tree felling and logging are 
unknown in the west. 

The first devices for felling and logging imported 
here—that is, the first modern and efficient devices— 
were imported by the Paulista Lumber Coripany from the 
United States, at the suggestion of W. Langille, of San 
Francisco, Cal., in 1912, when that gentleman came here. 

As the frame building is unusual here because the 
municipalities do not permit them for fear of fire, wood 
is little used, the great consumption thereof being by 
the caipiras (the natives) who set fire to great areas 
of timbered land to plant their maize or rice. As the 
caipiras are a very lazy. people they often destroy in a 
few hours the results obtained by nature in a century. 

The climate here is very fine. We never have the 
typhoid fever nor other similar diseases. 

The cost of living here is not high. With 3$000 
(about $1) a man supports his wife and two or three 
children; 3$000 is the usual wage for a good laborer. 


Qualities of Native Wood. 


The country is very rich in woods. One can count at 
least 250 varieties of wood, all suitable for one or an- 
other purpose, growing in the State of Sao Paulo. From 
the white soft wood, for pulp making, to the hardest 
wood for whatever civil or naval building, and the most 
beautiful wood for furniture or cabinet making, all 
shades and kinds one will find. By the ocean side one 
finds in greatest quantity the soft woods, but in the 
west one finds only hardwoods. The Paulista Lumber 
Company has completed a fine display of the woods 
standing on its lands, amounting to 170 different varie- 
ties. 

Unhappily the Brazilian people are generally lazy. 
They are born with bureaucratism in their blood and all 
prefer to be only Government clerks. One will find in 
the postoffice and in all other departments lawyers, engi- 
neers ete. working as clerks. We have, it is true, a 
superior school of agriculture of the Federal Govern- 





ment and the State of Sao Paulo Agriculture School, 
but all the graduates of these schools prefer living in the 
cities. At 5 o’clock one may find all these funny fel- 
lows in the brasseries and bars poisoning themselves with 
apitoits and talking nonsensical things, as Douglas Mal- 
loch says in his fine book, ‘‘Resawed Fables.’’ I will 
not say that our citizens are drunkards. Absolutely not, 
but they like their beer and apitoits. Nobody will go 
to the woods. They fear that they will miss the merry 
life in the city and its polite manners; that they will 
be unable to talk with the girls and wear a nice pair 
of gloves. 

Primo vivere, deinde laborare: (first to live; then, to 
work) this is their legend, 





TEXANS COMPLAIN OF HIGH RATES. 


Charter Figures Prohibitive of Shipping—March Busi- 
ness Promising. 


Houston, TEx., March 8.—Shipments of export and 
coastwise lumber through the port of Galveston and the 
sub-ports of Texas City, Port Bolivar and Houston last 
week, as shown by the official manifests filed with the 
customs officials, were as follows: 


New York: Per steamship El Sud—1,600 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 


New York: Per steamship Concho—859 pieces of lumber, 
value not specified. 

New York: Per steamship El Alba—3,700 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 


Frontera, Mexico: Per steamship Frontera—200 pieces 
second-hand pine lumber, value, $20, 

New York: Per steamship El Occidente—1,900 pieces lum- 
ber, value not specified, 

Lumber exports from the port of Galveston for Febru- 
ary were as follows: 

Pitch plank, 1,056,000 feet, value, $16,815; boards, 64,000 
feet, value, $2,822; railroad ties, 6,788, value, $6,500; 
shooks, 20,000, value, $2,675 ; staves, 170,881, value, $16,333. 
rhe total exports of all commodities for the month amounted 
to $22,860,923, exceeding the same period of last year by 
$1,835,094. 

No new charters are reported for lumber shipments, 
but many are expected during the present month. Word 
reaching here from Port Arthur is that the Italian 
steamer Giovanrosa is at that port taking on a lumber 
cargo for Italian ports, supplied by the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, and that the Norwegian bark Gantook 
Rock has left Port Arthur with a full lumber cargo 
supplied by the Standard Export Lumber Company. 

Local exporters say that more American ships are 
needed at once—that there would be plenty of business 
if ocean freights were reduced to a reasonable figure, and 
steamers were available for service. Exporters complain 
that to certain ports—notably Liverpool—it is impossible 
to obtain a quotation of rates on lumber, and that this 
condition is apt to maintain as long as the war lasts. 

Said a Houston lumber exporter Saturday: : 

It is discouraging to see business within your reach and 
yet be unable to reach far enough to grasp it. at is 
exactly the situation with most lumber exporters at present. 
If the demand for lumber from the warring nations ever 
grows as insistent as the demand for wheat, or even cotton, 
we might be able to get prices for our product that would 
allow us to pay the present unheard of sums for chartering 
ships, but this is a condition that will probably never come. 
With these conditions as they are, and the continued unrest 
in Mexico, what chance has the lumber exporter for the 
future? Nothing open but Latin-America and a few neutral 
nations that are not large buyers of southern pine. 

An effort is being made by the traffic bureau of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce to establish a ship line 
between Houston and Florida ports. 





JANUARY’S WASHINGTON OUTGO. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 6.—The export and domestic 
shipments of lumber for January, 1915, from the State 
of Washington to foreign countries, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Philippine Islands and the Atlantic coast, including rail 
shipments to British Columbia, amounted to 17,593,723 
feet, as compared with 20,588,828 feet for the month 
previous. 

The foreign shipments for January, 1915, which 
amounted to 6,516,470 feet, show a decrease over the 
December shipments of 6,159,684 feet. Domestic ship- 
ments for January amounted to 10,816,062 feet or an 
increase over the previous month of 3,152,388 feet. An 
increase of 12,191 feet is also noted in the rail shipments 
to British Columbia. 

The approximate value of the January shipments was 
$225,982. The value of the January shipments, in- 
cluding shingles, lath, poles and piling, box shooks, ties 
and logs, amounted to $327,943. The following tables 
give the ports of shipment and destinations: 


FOREIGN. 
New 
W. C. Zealand 
To— So. and 
From— Europe Orient Mexico America Australia 





Puget Sound...1,020,880 994,026 41,919 895,274 2,736,790 
Grays Harbor... ccc secces ecvsnce SU -chw ewe 
DOMESTIC, 

To— Atlantic , Philippine 
From— Hawaii ‘oast Alaska Islands 
Puget Sound...2,771,121 4,868,459 623,755 1,123,000 
Grape: Harhor... TAM TES 2 caus: wbseee .,) | weewee 

Number Value 

PIED 4.0.3, 900-0. as-is a ep sie 6 11,733,000 $23,737.00 
rere chic om oe eae as 1,306,000 2,872.00 
INN <6" oc. 0. 5 Gsesann'o.070' © wa 614-0 (6.016-0 2,000 00 
Poles and piling 377 4,472.00 
Box SHOOK. ....cccscevccccces 608,000 65,424.00 
Railroad Ties.........++eeeees 12,444 4,021.00 
pi ee ir rene cre ret er 200 M ft. 1,400.00 


Of the box shooks 320,000 were shipped to the Orient 
and 142,000 were shipped to the Hawaiian Islands; 
10,255,000 shingles were shipped to the Atlantic coast 
and 142,000 were shipped to the Hawaiian Islands, 
Seven hundred and sixty thousand lath were shipped to 
the Atlantic coast and 401,000 to Hawaii. 

















We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 





Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K.D. Frames, Box Shooks 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH. Telecode Used 
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Any tz: You Need? 


15 M ft. 1x6 Ist & 2ds Maple 
150 M ft. 4-4 Ist & 2ds Maple 

40 M ft. 5-4 Ist & 2ds Maple 
200 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 C & B Maple 
200 M ft. 6-4 No. 1C & B Maple 
100 M ft. 8-4 No. 1C & B Maple 
150 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Maple 
500 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Maple 

20 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Maple 
100 M ft. 4-4 No.1&2 Com. Birch 





75 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 
50 M ft. 5-4 Ist & 2ds Basswood 


400 M ft. 5-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 
500 M ft. 6-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
40 M ft. 8-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 
150 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
500 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 


100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Elm 
50 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 C &B W Pine 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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Maple, Birch 


We can name you some 
very attractive prices 
on the following stock, 


and Basswood which we have to move: 


50,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 
12,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 
12,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 
300,000 ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
200,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
300,000 ft. 8-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
100,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Birch 
80,000 ft. 6 4 No. 3 Common Birch 
100,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Basswood 
30,000 ft. 4-4 No. I Com. & Better Basswood 
30,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 


All of the above is winter-sawn stock, 
bone dry, and perfectly manufactured. 


R. HANSON & SONS 


Grayling, Mich. 
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Look | Look 
Dry No. 1 Hemlock 


100 M ft. each 2x4-10, 12, 14 & 16°. 


200 “ * 2x6-10, 12, 14 & 16°. 
100.“ « 2x8- 10. 

300.“ “ cach: “ 12.14. 

800 “ “ 16. 95 M 2x12-12. 
ns) Sea 2x10-10. 150° ‘“ 14. 
200 “ 210-12. 2° “* 6 
300 “ * wh BY Des. 
350 “ ~*~ 16 100:°- 26-16: 
a * 2x12-10. 100 “ 2x10-18. 


One Million Feet 6” and wider No. 3 Hemlock. 


Johannesburg Manufacturing Co. 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
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Dyal-Upchurch Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Dressed Yellow Pine 
Cypress and Shingles 








Cypress Lum pea SHINGLes ann LATH 


(PALATKA, Fra: 

















J. W. Hyde Company 


—WHOLESALE— 


YELLOW PINE 


Lumber, Ties, Piling 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

















YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 


8 remmnnce: 














Few Retailers 


Lose House Bills 


when they have a chance to talk them over 
with a customer, but how many do you lose 
by never getting the chance to talk ’em over? 
W hy don’t you occasionally runa cut of agood 
plan in your home paper to let the prospective 
builders in your town know you can supply 
everything from the plans to the shingles? 
The house shown herewith is only one of 
many for which we have ads prepared ready 
for your use and can supply you all cuts and 
blue prints at a very nominal price. Ask for 
bulletins. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





-good market. 








For $3 50 we will send you cut as shown 


above (coarse screen for news- 
paper) with two cuts of floor plans, blue prints and 
bill of material. Estimated cost, $4100. 




















THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 











Subway Construction a Trade Factor—Increase in 
Building Plans—Lighterage Charges Hinder Lumber 
Handling. 

New York, March 8.—The most talked of event in 
lumber circles in this city is the mix-up caused by the 
alien labor law in subway operations, which has thrown 
several thousand foreigners employed in doing the rough 
work out of employment and has particularly affected 


‘the yellow pine interests. 


An encouraging sign is in the movement which promises 
activity in private dwellings, not only in the suburban dis- 
tricts, but in several sections on Manhattan Island. A 
greater demand has sprung up for yellow pine lumber within 
the last few weeks, independently of the subways and large 
sewer work in this city and New Jersey, and offers encour- 
agement to retail lumber dealers who until a short time ago 
have only known a “hand-to-mouth” trade. Competition in 
yellow pine is very strong, both for long and shortleaf, and 
the profit is small. Prices have shown little change during 
the last week, but indications are that firmer prices will 
prevail as soon as subway construction operations assume 
their normal course. 

A sign that indicates betterment is exhibited in a report 
issued by the superintendent of the Manhattan building 
bureau for February, as compared with February, 1914. 
Plans were filed this year for forty new structures to cost 
$4,982,900, as against thirty-six last year with an aggregate 
cost of $1,766,815. 

Considerable interest has been centered around the lighter- 
age hearing conducted this last week, and which is still in 
session in this city. Owing to the fact that New York City 


‘and Brooklyn are so surrounded by water that it is impos- 


sible to make deliveries or shipments. except by lighterage, 
especially in lumber, the hearing has attracted unusual in- 
terest and the Merchants’ Association, together with various 
other commercial bodies, including the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, have made vigorous protests against the 
charge of 12 cents a ton over and above the established rate 
of 3 cents a hundred that has grown out of the rate decision 
by the interstate commerce board. The testimony so far ad- 
duced indicates that some of the railroads, particularly the 
Lackawanna, have no special facilities for handling lumber, 
but expect the extra 12 cents a ton, and in the case of the 
Pennsylvania the ruling is such that that railroad holds an 
arbitrary power in the charges for delivering lumber at public 
or private docks over the string piece. Unless some new 
developments are brought out the hearing will be finished by 
Wednesday of this week and the Merchants’ Association is 
rather sanguine of a decision favorable to the shippers and 
lumbermen. : 

C. R. McCormick, well known dealer in Douglas fir, San 
Francisco, Cal., has opened a local office at 17 Battery 
Place in charge of C. E. Blane. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 9.—The Haines 
Lumber Company and Brady Bros. are among the local 
wholesalers that have contracted for a part of the stock 
which they expect to bring to their yards here from Canada 
by vessel next season. The orders have been placed with 
the Georgian Bay connection with which these dealers have 
been doing business for a number of seasons. The Haines 
Lumber Company has arranged to have 6,000,000 feet manu- 
factured for this season’s shipment. The company also has 
3,000,000 feet now awaiting shipment, which was left over 
last season. The contracts just closed by Brady Bros. call 
for between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 feet. 

The Haines Lumber Company has 1,000 men engaged in 
cutting timber for manufacture at the company’s mills at 
Bathurst, New Brunswick, this year. In addition to doubling 
its output of lumber this season the company plans to open 
a new paper manufacturing plant at the same point in 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurrauLo, N. Y., March 10.—While the building per- 
mits for the first two months of the year show a decline 
of 26 percent from last year—the figures being respect- 
ively $689,000 and $931,000—there is a good inerease the 
first week of this month over what has lately been re- 
corded. Last week’s permits totaled $173,300. Seventy- 
three permits were granted, with sixty-six for frame dwell- 
ings. There is a notable increase in the number of frame 
dwellings going up and an active spring in that line is 
indicated. 

The lake lumber season will be late in starting this year 
and it may be as late as May 15 before some vessels leave 
port. The conditions for sailing, so far as ice is concerned, 
are favorable, but the need of lumber to replenish stocks is 
not being felt as keenly as in some other years. For this 
reason it is doubted whether the season will be an active 
one. Lumbermen are likely to buy more rail stock from 
Canada than they sometimes do, as the Canadian manufac- 
turers are eager to sell and this country affords them a 
Hemlock, white pine and British Columbia 
shingles are taking a larger place in the American market 
since the present tariff bill went into effect. 

The McNeil Lumber Company has contracted for two 
lake cargoes of hemlock to come forward early this season. 
Arrangements have not yet been made, however, for as large 
a lake stock as last year. 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, Ou10, March 8.—Severe winter weather has 
had a bad effect on the local lumber trade but reports 
from architects’ offices show that a large amount of 
building will be started as soon as the weather per- 
mits. Additions are now under -way on the Willys- 
Overland Automobile plant on Central Avenue which involves 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and the use of a large 
amount of lumber. The Libbey Glass factory is planning a 
new addition to its plant which will be used for experi- 
mental purposes. Eight or ten large schools will be erected 
here this season, the contracts to be awarded about June 1. 
The Northern National Bank has already begun work on a 
fine new home in the downtown district and other building 
operations, smaller in character but large in volume, are 
being planned and in many instances the contracts are 
already let. 

Lumber dealers here are all optimistic and all have faith 
in the future. While many have refused to buy any great 

















amount of lumber save for present needs, everybody has 
faith in the future and higher prices are predicted. 

Company has started an army 
fleets of vessels which wintered 


The Toledo Shipbuildin 
of men at work on seve 


here. 
date. _ 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad is just co; 
—s the half-million-dollar improvement on its coal do: 
1ere. This dock is to be fitted out with modern coal hois 
ing and coal dumping machinery. 


Navigation, it is predicted, will start here at an ear! 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 9.—Announcement has be: 


made by owners operating lumber carriers out of tl 


lower lake ports that owing to the large stocks in loc: 


yards the boats will not be put into commission unt 


from two to four weeks later than has been customar, 
Another consideration which promises to keep the to: 
nage from the Northwest at a low figure is the abilit 
of the hemlock producers to hold their stocks until t) 
market shows a more encouraging aspect. 

All dealers, however, both wholesale and retail, agr 
that the general situation has shown marked improv: 
ment during the last week or two not only on account 
the opening of good building weather but through an in 
provement in general business conditions. A large whol 
sale dealer reports a substantial increase in inquiries an. 
looks to the demand for building material to be back : 
normal by early summer. 

A large wholesaler doing export and railroad busine: 
reports that he has placed a carload of lumber with 
steamer at Savannah bound for London, Liverpool and Mar 
chester, and was unable to secure more space. ‘The shi; 
ment was_carried at 70 cents a hundred pounds against 
rate of 25 cents when the war broke. 

A. G. Webb, of the Advance Lumber Company, says tha: 
the mills of the company were put into operation Marc! 
1 in expectation of a fairly normal season. 

As a part of the lumber advertising campaign all Cley: 
land lumber teams, beginning April 1, will be placarded wit! 
red, white and blue cards bearing this legend: “Build with 
Lumber: More Beautiful: Costs Less.” 


THE KEYSTONE STATE | 











AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


Greek Government Contracts for Yellow Pine Cross 
Ties—Not Much Speculative Building in Sight— 
Trade in General. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 10.—An interesting develop- 
ment of the week was the closing of an important con- 
tract for railroad cross ties by the Germain Company 
with the Government of Greece, covering the require- 
ments of all cross ties that that Government’s roads will 
need during 1915. The initial shipment of 50,000 will be 
made immediately from Tampa, Fla., and Mobile, Ala. The 
contract is one of the first European orders coming for ties 
as a result of the war, the Greek government in the past 
depending entirely on Austria for its railroad crossties. The 
order is interesting, as it will be the first entry of hewn 
yellow pine heart ties to Greece. 

Building conditions are becoming more understood as the 
season advances. Scarcity of speculative building is ap- 
parent. Few projects of this kind have been discussed. 
One opening of a lot-plan has been announced in the out- 
skirts of the city, but the improvements back of the Hills, 
at Dormont, Mount Lebanon and Beechview, where remark-* 
able records were made last year, appear to have had a set- 
back. On the other hand, the larger enterprises, public 
institutions and business blocks are slowly increasing, and 
with those in tentative form approach a dozen of fair-sized 
enterprises with an investment of $8,000,000 in building 
construction alone. ; 

The Acorn Lumber Company reports little change over 
the last month. President H. M. Domhoff regards the future 
considerably askance, and says there appears to be no 
real force to the trade which would support any improve- 
ment that might appear temporarily. Prices are very ir- 
regular and competition makes business uncertain except 
for orders for prompt shipment. 

y¥. D. Johnston, president of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, who has been in the South for 
some time, and visited the company’s mill at Paxton, Fla., 
says that shipments from there are diversified and while 
not up to normal have, because of their general character, 
kept a fair volume of business going. An interesting an- 
nouncement was made yesterday by President Johnston that 
the American Lumber & Manufacturing Company has ab- 
sorbed the H. R. Morse Company, of New York, wholesaler 
in lumber, with offices at 50 Church Street. H. R. Morse 
will become New York representative of the American com- 
pany. His late father was head of Shepherd, Morse & Co., 
of Boston. Mr. Morse is financially interested in the Amer- 
ican Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 





to 
QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Building Activity Continues—Hardwood Trade Live- 
lier—Yellow Pine More Active—General Business 
Conditions Considered Spotty. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 8.—The spurt in building 
business, both here and in the surrounding country, con- 
tinues, but the policy of holding off seems still to be 
popular with many of the larger private consumers. 

The hardwood market is reported as somewhat livelier 
and the increased activity for plain oak and ash war- 
rants slightly better prices in some places. Chestnut is 
still variable, but fairly active. Basswood is in good de- 
mand at firm prices. Maple, birch and beech are steady, 
with the possible exception of maple flooring, which seems 
plentiful, and is occasionally offered on the bargain counter. 
Gum is not active, but is fairly steady in price. Poplar is 
freely offered and is active in only a few items. Mahogany 
and the fancy woods hold their own. White pine is steady, 
Spruce is steadying. Cypress lumber is active, but saw 
shingles are still too plentiful. Yellow pine is too low, but 
a little more active. North Carolina pine is strong in roofers 
and box, building sizes are improving slowly, and flooring 
holds steady. Cedar shingles and lath are steady. 

General business conditions here are somewhat spotty, 
certain lines showing improvement, while others are slow. 
Finances are still tight, and collections are slow. 

During the last week a large number of building operations 
were started and sales of large plots for improvement are of 
almost daily occurrence, showing that this spring will prob- 
ably be one of the most active in operative building work 
for several years. 

Professor Gellert Alleman, of Swarthmore College, delivered 
an interesting lecture last week at the Drexel Institute on 
“The Unseen Destroyers of Our Forests.” 

Since their order of commitment to jail last Wednesday, 
following denial of their appeal by the United States Su- 
preme Court, the five former officers of the International 
Lumber & Development Company, convicted of misuse of 
the mails in the conduct of its affairs, have been granted 
a respite by President Wilson, 
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1 mbermen Seem Confident That Better Business Is in 
‘tore—Promised Activity in Building Construction 
‘xpected to Result in Increased Lumber Sales. 


lILWAUKEE, WIs., March 9.—Wisconsin lumbermen 

u confident that the worst of the business depression 
ow over with and that general business is now get- 

: on a more normal and substantial footing. 

), M. Kneeland, well known lumberman of Wauwa- 
a suburb of Milwaukee, who is interested in the Knee- 
West Lumber Company, of Phillips and Lugerville, as 

| as in various lumber enterprises in Michigan, said: 

\t this time I find the lumber manufacturing concerns 

vhich I am interested booking more business for imme- 
and future shipment than at any time during the last 

, and from what I can learn there is a general revival 

he lumber business. At Phillips the company has recently 

n on orders for about 650 carloads of lumber and other 

st products at prices that are fairly satisfactory. Money 

more plentiful and labor is cheap, which enables the 
iufacturer to produce at less cost.” 
T. Barber, president of the Northwestern Lumber Com- 

y, of Eau Claire, said: 

rhe stimulating effects of the enormous export trade may 

ry along general business during the continuance of the 

yr in a reasonably prosperous condition, but when the 

r ends, as it must, and the defeated countries have to pay 

rmous amounts of bonds to pay the indemnities de- 

nded, what will happen? I can not get away from the 
sunting dread of what will finally follow the enormous 
destruction ef capital now going on in Europe.” 

. V. Lawson, president of the Menasha Wood Pulley 
Company, of Menasha, said: 

‘The outlook for business in 1915 is very encouraging. 
We expect trade to become fairly good by the last of the 
present month, but we do not expect the usual good times 
until the great foreign trade will be restored. 

“Since the war we have had one English note paid and 
have made several carload shipments via East St. John, 
New Brunswick. Our domestic trade fell off very much, 
even to the amount of 80 percent, but orders have been 
coming in at a fairly good rate of late. Our trade in the 
coiton belt is about half that of former times. 

“Our Canadian trade has stopped almost entirely and it is 
difficult ta collect on goods sold in this territory. We have 
a big trade among implement dealers, but even that trade 
dropped off to almost nothing, though it is now coming 
back gradually.” 

Milwaukee lumbermen are confident that the increased 
activity promised in the building field will result in a bet- 
ter lumber business during the next few weeks. The build- 
ing inspector says that a great deal of important building 
was carried over from last fall and that this, together with 
the many large building projects launched during the last 
few weeks, ought to mean that a record amount of building 
will be carried on this spring. 

Edward Whitnall, manager of the building materials de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Coal & Supply Company, of 
Milwaukee, said: 

“The amount of building to be carried on this spring will 
depend a great deal upon the attitude taken by the banks. 
If the banks will only loosen up a bit and make it easier 
for builders and business men to secure money general 
business will be helped and confidence will be increased. 
ludging from the amount of building now being launched 
there ought to be plenty of activity this spring, other things 
being favorable.” 
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IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, WIs., March 8.—Logging operations in 
this section are rapidly drawing to a close. Many camps 
have already ‘‘broke up’’ and any firms with logs in 
the woods are rushing them out as fast as possible. The 
amount of timber put in this year is estimated at about 80 
pereent of last year and as usual is largely hemlock and 
hardwoods. ‘There is considerably more inquiry from the 
retail dealers for stock and a fair volume of orders is 
coming in. However, the mills in this section could take 
care of more business which will no doubt develop within the 
next week or two. Hemlock prices remain about the same 
with a little improvement on some items. In hardwoods 
birch is the leader and naturally prices show more strength. 
Lath are practically off the market except in mixed cars with 
lumber. 

The L. F. Petey Lumber Company, with L. F. Petey as 
manager, started business here last week. This firm will 
do a wholesale lumber business, handling all Wisconsin 
woods. Mr. Petey has for several years been in the employ 
of the Wisconsin Veneer Company, of this city, prior to which 
he held responsible positions with other lumber and manu- 
facturing firms. The new firm will have offices in the First 
National Bank Building. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OsHKOSH, WIs., March 9.—Owing to the lack of build- 
ing contracts local artisans are agitating the practicabil- 
ity of a ‘*build now eclub’’ in order that various crafts- 
men such as architects, masons, steel contractors, painters, 
carpenters, roofers and plumbers may unite in offering special 
rock-bottom prices to persons who contemplate building. 
Sash and door manufacturers of the city are in accord with 
the movement. 

The logging camp near Unity of the John Week Lumber 
Company, of Stevens Point, has completed its winter work 
and broken up. In addition to the usual quantity of timber 
about 600 cords of hemlock bark was hauled to the railroad 
at Unity. 
pleted their season’s contracts and report that the season has 
been an exceptionally good one for logging, as sleighing was 
unusually good and continues to be so. ‘The Sprague Lumber 
Company, of Washburn, expects to complete its cut on camps 
on Sioux River within a week. The cut will give sawmills 
work for a full season. ° 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., March 9.—Walter Alexander, who re- 
turned Thursday noon from Laurel, Miss., said that 
the Wausau Southern and Marathon Lumber companies’ 
mills at that place are in operation, but that the former, 
which other seasons has run night and day, is only run- 
ning days this winter. - 

The excelsior factory of this city continues to receive 
many cords of basswood for manufacturing purposes and at 
the present time has something over $20,000 worth of ma- 
terial in its yards. The factory is in full operation and 
turning out vast quantities of its product, giving employ- 
ment to a number of hands who seem to enjoy their busy 
occupation, 

C. W. Price, of Madison, assistant to the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, spent Friday in Wausau in inter- 
viewing local manufacturers on the project of starting a 
safety roundtable at which the foremen of each plant will 
be asked to be present to discuss» safety methods and de- 
vices, and in general to increase the efficiency of their 





Loggers and jobbers in Florence County have nearly com- 


departments. The first meeting of the club will be held 
next Thursday evening at the city hall. The subject for 
this meeting will be “Dangerous Practices and How to 
Overcome Them.” A number of concerns, including the 
Curtis & Yale: Company, the Underwood Veneer Company, 
the Wausau Novelty Company, the Marathon Paper Mills 
Company, the Wausau Sulphate Fiber Company, have offered 
to assist in the movement. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis., March 8.—Building materials show 
a noticeable advancement of late. Orders expected have 
failed to materialize. 

The logging season is practically over, according to W. W. 
Lindsay, of the Hatten Lumber Company, of New London. 
He says the cut is about 70 percent of normal. 

The Kinzel Lumber Company has begun operation at Mer- 
rill. This concern has bought the old Wright sawmill and 
will employ about 150 men. 

The Bain Wagon Company, of Kenosha, the Mitchell 
Wagon Company, of Racine, and the Peter Schutler Com- 
pany, of Chicago, have received an order from the French 
government for 2,200 baggage and forage wagons for war 
purposes and costing about $700,000, 





A TRIUMPHANT HOME-COMING. 


MaRINETTE, WIs., March 10.—Senator Isaac Stephen- 
son, well known lumberman of this city, was accorded 
the greatest ovation ever given him during the eighty- 
four years of his life when he was welcomed yesterday 
afternoon by the people of Marinette on his return 
home from Washington, where the adjournment of Con- 
gress ended his term as senator. 

The senator was met in Green Bay by a delegation of 
business men, who made the trip to that city in a 
special car and escorted him to Marinette. Here the stores 
and factories were closed and gangs of men had been at 
work for two days hauling the snow from the streets to 
clear them for the big procession. When the trdin pulled 
in a concourse of business men, factory employees and 
school children raised a great cheer, which drowned out the 
noise of the train. 

A triumphal march was made to the Hotel Marinette, 
where Attorney H. R. Goldman delivered the address of the 
day, recounting the episodes of Senator Stephenson’s life 
and welcoming him home in the name of the people of 
Marinette. A public reception followed and Senator Stephen- 
son shook hands with his admirers for nearly two hours. 

The celebration was arranged by the Marinette Develop- 
ment Club, under the direction of the following committee : 
Charles Lynes, president of the club; T. J. Redelings, John 
A. Cook, J. Sterling Miller, Judge A. E. Davis and M. J 
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Wheat Crop Assured by Heavy Snow—Retail Lumber 
Business Interrupted Thereby Will Be Ultimately 
Benefited—Lumber Companies Centralized. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 10.—The heavy snow 
last week spread over the entire spring wheat belt and 
according to experts it practically insured a good crop 
for 1915, as the comparatively dry sections to the West 
were covered with a deep blanket that will soak the 
ground thoroughly when it thaws, which will be very soon. 
It tended to hold back retail lumber business, of course, 
but only temporarily. The snow did not reach into the 
northern Minnesota and Wisconsin woods, where the Feb- 
ruary thaw and rains took off about all the snow, and 
the logging season is now entirely wound up, with marked 
decrease in the production as compared with all the recent 
years. 

The Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke Company and its subsidiary 
corporations will move next week into the new Soo-First 
National Building, a 20-story office building just finished. 
The various companies will occupy the entire ninth floor 
cf the big building. They include the Crookston, Nichols- 
Chisolm, Shevlin-Clarke and Libby lumber companies, manu- 
facturing concerns, and six retail yard companies, the St. 
Hiliaire Retail Lumber Company, Fargo Lumber Company, 
Moorehead Lumber Company, Corona Lumber Company and 
McDonald-Dure Lumber Company, of Winnipeg, and the 
Lakeside Lumber Company, of It. William, Ont. 

L. R. McCoy, sales representative here of the Bonners 
Ferry Lumber Company, reports that there has been consid- 
erable volume of western pine business, although prices are 
still far from the proper level. He says the trade seems to 
take well to the new price lists, figured on the basis of 
weights. Under these lists there is a spread of $1.50 be- 
tween boards and ship-lap at the mill, but owing to the 
lighter weight of ship-lap it is quoted at the same price as 
boards of corresponding grade on the 55-cent rate. 

The perennial bill prohibiting “destructive competition” 
in the sale of lumber has made its appearance in the Minne- 
sota legislature. It is drawn up by Representative Theodore 
Christianson, and prohibits a company from selling lumber 
for less at one point than another, differences in freight 
considered. : 

Headquarters of the H. S. Thompson Lumber Company, 
retailer in western Wisconsin, have been moved from Min- 
neapolis to New Richmond, Wis. 
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THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Bancor, Mr., March 8.—One result of the European 
war has been to increase greatly the demand for Amer- 
ican-made thread, and this’ has been reflected in an 
increase in the cut of white birch for the making of 
spools. The American Thread Company’s birch opera- 
tions in and around Lakeview, Piscataquis County, are now 
nearing completion, and the cut is estimated at 6,000,000 
feet of logs and 11,000 cords of birch wood in 4-foot lengths. 
Five hundred men have been employed, and, as the operations 
were conducted on high land, the rains and the lack of 
— did not impede work so much as in the spruce opera- 
tions. 

Several of the local lumbering corporations held their 
annual meetings last week. The Passadumkeag Log Driving 
Company elected officers as follows: President, Charles D. 
Whittier, of Passadumkeag; clerk and treasurer, Charles 
H. Adams; directors, H. B. Morrison, George W. Coffin and 
Leroy Brown of Lee, and Charles D. Whittier and Earl S. 
Page, of Passadumkeag. 

The East Branch Log Driving Company elected these 
officers: President, Elmer G. Bryson, of Houlton; clerk and 


treasurer, Frederick H. Strickland, Bangor; directors, Elmer 








Rock Creek Lumber Company 
“ IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 

A BRAND NEW 

MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. &G. Ry.) 








Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices :—1 Madison Ave., New York City. 











East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN, - - - FLORIDA. 








Union Cypress Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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Lumber Co. 


Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. 


MANUFACTURERS 
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Yellow Pine 


LUMBER 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. Telegraph Office: 
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Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 
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“Ask the Wholesaler” 
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G. Bryson, of Houlton; F. W. Ayer, of Bangor; Paul Gag- 
non, of Patton; William H. Murphy and Moses B. Wadleigh, 
of Old Town. It was voted that the company make its own 
drive this year, hiring a foreman and clerk ‘to take charge 
of the work. 

Charles E. Oak, of Bangor, who is largely interested in 
New Brunswick lumbering, reports that the log cut in that 
Province this winter is about 90 percent of the average, 
whereas only 60 percent was intended, the increase being 
due to weather conditions and an improvement in the 
market prospects. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., March 9.—Each day the lumber mar- 
ket in New England is getting into stronger position and 
the future is more promising. Prices in almost every 
line of lumber show a consistently better tone as the de- 
mand picks up. Several more spruce and hemloek mills in 
the East have started their saws, but the increased buying 
practically keeps pace with the enlarged offerings. 

The success of the Boston & Maine Railroad in obtain- 
ing further extensions of time on its $23,000,000 of notes, 
and thus keeping out of the hands of a receiver, has had a 
notably favorable effect on the financial situation. This also 
gives the railroad officials a chance to take up long postponed 
improvements, some of which will require large quantities of 
lumber. 

The lively British demand for New England and Provin- 
cial spruce, hemlock and pulpwood continues unabated, with 
the dearth and high cost of tonnage the only fly in the oint- 
ment. 

The 4-masted schooner Esther Ann has arrived here from 
Jacksonville, Fla., with 1,630 pieces of piling and 85,000 feet 
of hard pine for the construction of ways at the Navy Yard. 

The 3-masted schooner Ella L. Davenport has arrived from 
Savannah with a cargo of 410,000 feet of southern pine. 
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Yellow Pine Lumber 
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Our Modern Planing Mill Insures Perfect Mill Work. 


WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY FINISH 
AND RAILROAD TIES AND TIMBERS 


Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 

















POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge LumberCo., Ltd., aopcehtk. 
Saree Manufacturers of —— 


Soft Shar reat © Cllow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








LEE LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bend end. wed LELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Specialty: Bridge and Railway Timber. 
YARD AND EXPORT STOCK. 





TIOGA, LA. 
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BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 
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Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 








Shipping Poiot: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph & Express Office: Elton, Louisiena’ 
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IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., March 6.—Conditions in the lum- 
ber industry on the Pacific coast have resulted in the 
lumber manufacturers in this Province giving much con- 
sideration to the matter of trade, and to secure more 
of the trade of Pacific Ocean countries it is proposed to 
build a fleet of lumber carriers. ‘To get favorable considera- 
tion from the Australian Government in regard to the 
application for preferential treatment, which matter came 
up first several months ago, it is likely that H. R. MacMillan, 
chief forester of British Columbia, will go to the Antipodes 
as a special envoy representing the Government at Ottawa. 
This suggestion is made because Mr. MacMillan has a 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the lumber 
industry not only of British Columbia but also of Canada. 

The lack of tonnage on this coast is one of the reasons 
why the lumbermen contemplate constructing their own fleet. 
Business now in hand can not be filled because ships find 
more lucrative charters elsewhere. Before construction is 
started, the best type of carrier will be investigated, and it is 
not improbable that a schooner rigged vessel equipped with 
auxiliary steam apparatus will be adopted. 

This same point came up incidentally in the legislature 
yesterday, when it was suggested by a member for Vancouver 
that the Government should do something toward bonusing 
or otherwise assisting the shipping industry here so that 
more carriers would be available. 

Eric W. Hamber, managing director of the B. C. Mills 
Timber & Trading Company, who- before joining that com- 
pany was manager of the London branch of the Dominion 
Bank, points eut that the natural market for British Colum- 
bia timber products is in countries bordering on the Pacific 
Ocean. The demand is there and all that has to be done 
is for the manufacturers here to be able to take advantage 
of it. He said he knew that the timber trade of Australia 
had practically been lost to millmen here, but he was sur- 
prised when he saw the real figures. Last year Australia 
imported 228,773,612 feet of Douglas fir, of which 228,673,- 
576 feet went from Washington and Oregon. Four percent 
was supplied by British Columbia mills. In 1902 this 
Province had 33 percent of the trade. Exports to Australia 
had remained stationary while the demand there ‘had in- 
creased 390 percent. 

A preference of $1 a thousand is being asked for, and if 
this can be obtained in exchange for the granting of some- 
thing by Canada it is felt that British Columbia will supply 
the larger part of the lumber imports into Australia. 


PAP 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OTTawa, ONT., March 9.-—Whether sufficient traffic in 
lumber and pulpwood could be secured to make it pay 
if the National Transcontinental Railway were operated 
through northern Ontario and Quebee was the subject 
of a lengthy discussion in the Canadian Senate last week. 
The Transcontinental Railway was finished last fall but 
has not been operated this winter and considerable criticism 
of the Government was expressed for not affording shipping 
facilities for the thousands of cords of pulpwood piled along 
the line and the lumber which is being cut in the district. 

Senator David, of Montreal, stated it was estimated that 
if that part of the line between Abitibi and Hervey Junc- 
tion had been operated 2,000,000 feet of lumber and 40,000 
cords of pulpwood would have been carried to the mills. 

This statement was, however, deprecated by Senator 
George Gordon, well known lumberman of Cache Bay, Ont. 
Senator Gordon pointed out that 2,000,000 feet of iumber, 
if carried at the low rate favored by Senator David, would 
amount to only about $5,000. He did not believe that one 
car of pulpwood would have gone from Cochrane or Abitibi 
east as the distance to the Quebec mills was too great. 

The subject will be further discussed next week and 
will probably be made the subject of a resolution. 

Permits to cut railway ‘ties on portions of the public 
domain in western Canada known as school lands will 
no longer be given, an order-in-council having been passed 
by the Government to this effect. Formerly permits to cut 
ties on school lands could be obtained on payment of dues 
at the rate of 2 cents per lineal foot. As large waste 
eccurs in these operations, however, and the debris left 
constitutes a fire danger it has been decided to discontinue 
this system. 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


St. Joun, N. B., March 8.—While some of the lum- 
ber in the southern part of the Province will not be 
gotten out this spring, because there has been little or 
no sledding for nearly a month, the Pejepscot Paper & 
Pulp Company, which has a cut of ten million feet in 
St. John County, has brought all of it to the streams 
with the exception of half a million feet, and ex- 
pects to get that out. Other operators have engaged 
every available team in their districts to be used if the 
hoped for snowstorm should come. In the northern 
part of the Province everything is satisfactory and all the 
logs are expected to come out. 

The Southwest Miramichi Driving Company has elected 
the following directors: J. W. Brankley, Chatham; James 
Robinson, Millerton; H. D. Freeze, Boiestown; R. W. McLel- 
lan, Fredericton, and Guy Welsh, Bristol. 

Robinson (Ltd.) is seeking incorporation, with $199,000 
eapital, to take over the general lumber, trading and mer- 
cantile business heretofore carried on by James Robinson 
at Millerton, N. B. ‘The head office will be at Millerton. 








NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., March 8.—A much more cheerful 
tone has prevailed in the lumber industry at Winnipeg 
and the surrounding territory during the last two weeks. 
Sales are reported to be moving more quickly, especially 
in the rural districts, which report that practically no 
scarcity of money exists. 

Building operations are expected to be resumed shortly, 
as many large buildings are being planned for erection this 
year. During the last week two $250,000 blocks, soon to be 
erected in the heart of the city have been financed. The 
Provincial Parliament buildings which are being erected at 
a cost of over $4,000,000 will be proceeded with as soon as 
the weather opens up. Several other large structures upon 
which work has been suspended owing to the severe weather 
will also be proceeded with. A strong campaign is being 
launched throughout. the country to “build now.” 

A much discussed topic during the last two weeks was 
the placing of the proposed duty of 7% percent on all im- 
ported lumber. In many quarters, manufacturers and retail- 
ers thought that this duty was still teo light. Especially is 
this so when compared to the high duty of 35 percent on 
cement, which practically prohibits the importation of 
cement to this country, while lumber has been dumped into 
the local markets from all quarters without any duty at all. 

At the recent convention of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association a much discussed point cropped up—that 
of there being too many lumber yards for the present 


demand. It was thought that if the number of yards w. 
curtailed a better result generally would obtain. “Now, it 
learned, a deal is under way for the reduction of the num 
of lumber yards at a point in Saskatchewan from seven 
three. ‘The Beaver Lumber Company, Rogers Yards (Ltd 
and the Security Lumber Company are purchasing the sto 
of McDonald & Byrnes, John H. Hahn, the Coldwell Lum 
Company, and it is expected that the Security comp: 
will also purchase the property and buildings of the (y 
well company. 

Neil Neilson, trade commissioner of New South Wa 
whose headquarters are at San Francisco, is visiting Brit} 
Columbia with a view of conferring with different offici 
regarding the placing of orders of at least three carg: 
Each cargo will total approximately 1,500,000 feet of Jum). 
while its value will be $15,000. It is thought probable t} 
some of the interior millmen may shortly benefit by t! 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Market Tone Is Healthy—February Building Statisti: 
—Supply of Tonnage for Futures Is Limited—Com 
pany Election. 

San Francisco, March 8.—There is a healthy tone t 
the market, and numerous inquiries have been receive 
from toreign countries for lumber and ties. Many order 
are being cut at mills in this State and in the North 
west for shipment to England and Australia. 

The number of building contracts filed for record du: 
ing the last week was twenty-three, representing a tota 
investment in buildings of $260,000. This is a fair averag: 
for local building construction, exclusive of municipal an 
other public buildings. 

The building inspection bureau of the board of publi 
works of San Francisco reports that the total estimated 
valuation of the building permits issued during February 
was $807,936. The figures for February, 1914, were $4,574, 
000 but were swelled considerably by the big volume of Ex 
position construction work. 


Shipping News. 


The offshore freight market is firm at advanced rates and 
there is a limited supply of tonnage for future foreign 
lumber shipments. 

Coastwise freights remain steady at unchanged quotations, 
ranging around $3 from Puget Sound and Columbia Rivei 
to San Francisco, and $3.50 to southern California ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, March 6, amounted to a total of 
17,000,000 feet. These figures include California redwood 
as well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

Fifteen sailing vessels were chartered for offshore lumber 
cargoes during the last week in February. ‘The chartering 
of the sailing fleet is taken to indicate a revival of lumber 
shipments, both domestic and foreign. 

Charles R. McCormick, of Charles R. McCormick & Co., 
which concern has a fleet of steam schooners engaged in the 
lumber trade, says he does not expect any particularly in 
jurious effects in th® coasting lumber shipping line to result 
from the passing of the seaman’s bill in Congress. Owners 
of lumber carriers generally employ white crews, and other- 
wise conform to the provisions of the new law. The man- 
agement of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, which now 
employs orientals in its crews, claims that the line will be 
forced to suspend operations between this city and the 
Orient, as it will be unable to compete with the subsidized 
Japanese lines. 

Lumber News in General. 


The Holmes-Eureka Lumber Company, which has_ its 
principal office in San Francisco and a redwood sawmill at 
Eureka, has resumed operations after a shutdown of three 
months. The plant will be operated ten hours a day. 

At the annual meeting of the North Western Lumber Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, held recently in the Santa Marina 
Building, this city, the following officers were elected: C. 
H. Jones, president; Ralph D. Emerson, vice president; J. 
F. Soule, secretary, and A. F. Jones, assistant secretary. 
Ralph D, Emerson was elected in place of his late father. 
Operations during 1914 made a slightly better showing than 
for the preceding year. 





THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Mareh 6.—This has been a week 
that the local dealers have been waiting for for a long 
time, as it was expected to show a turning point in the 
use of lumber, as taxes are assessed on March 1 and 
builders have to pay taxes on the full value of the 
building even if only the foundation has been put in. Taxes 
for a full year are of sufficient amount to cause a great.deal 
of building to be held oif until after the first of the month. 
Dealers are looking for a slowly increasing trade from now on 
and, following a quiet February on account of the heavy 
rains, it seems logical enough. Building permits for Feb- 
ruary were less than $600,000, which is far below the figures 
for the same month last year and is attributed to the handi- 
cap of the rain. 

Prices for cargo stock are holding up well on practically 
every item and, in fact, the mills are looking for increased 
prices on a number of things. Clear Oregon pine is one grade 
that has weakened and this is bard to account for. It is 
regarded as only a temporary matter and dealers are taking 
advantage of current prices to stock up. Price of Oregon 
pine sawed to order specification is held strong to $10.50 
base by all the mills and with the few random lots that are 
sent down unsold the market on this class of stock is in the 
strongest position of all. 

Redwood prices show no changes and with practically every 
mill shut down the very light demand does not weaken the 
prices current for a year. Redwood shingles seem to be on 
the verge of a raise as stocks are reported to be cleaned up 
and practically none are to be had. However, within a short 
time the shingle mills will again be able to get bolts from 
the woods and the old story may be repeated. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


San Dieco, Cau., March 6.—The Benson Lumber Com- 
pany has announced it expects to bring down five log 
rafts from the Columbia this year. Two of the rafts 
are now ready and the third is being built. Each will 
contain about 5,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Local lumbermen report that numerous inquiries for 
building material are coming in and the indications 
are that operations along this line, which have been practi- 
cally dormant for some time, will soon be restored to a 
normal state. 

The Santa Fe has received 10,000 cedar ties and 400 cedar 
poles from the Coquille River by the steamer Speedwell. 
Other arrivals have included 8,500 redwood ties for the 
Santa Fe by the Alcatraz from Stewart's Point; 50,000 feet 
of redwood for the United States ccaling station; 300,000 
feet of lumber from Willipa for the Western Lumber Com- 
pany and 535,000 feet from Aberdeen for the San Diego 
Lumber Company. 
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FROM :THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST “Stillwell” 
he tiilwe 
PUGET SOUND NOTES. plans for the future, except that he intends to remain on the 
eimmeenmnaienn Pacific coast. a é ae : : 
jis Sailers En Route to Load for Foreign Pete Seattle lumbermen are glad to welcome J. F. Jacobsen, 


Tr .e Status in Comparison with 1914 Figures— 
C) uges in Quarters and Personnel. 


S :LE, WASH., March 8.—Although the lumber trade 


bet the North Pacifie and Europe has shown no 
sign. .{ reviving to any considerable extent, there is a 
hette ‘eeling among exporters because of the trade with 
Aust. \ia, Honolulu and other countries to the west. 
Tw sailing vessels are en route to Puget Sound to 
load  mber for foreign ports. In addition to these, 
five ler sailing vessels have been chartered to load 
jum} on the Sound for Australia. These charters are: 
Briti ship Dunsyre, 2,000,000 feet for Melbourne, by 
J. J. Moore & Co.; barkentine Georgia, 1,175,000 feet 
for t. Antipodes, by J. J. Moore & Co; schooner Com- 
merc. 700,000 feet for Sydney, by the American Trad- 
ing (pany, and the schooner Fearless, 900,000 feet for 
Austi: ia. The barkentine Echo also has been char- 
tered to take lumber from the Sound to Australia, 


There is no hope held out by shipping men that the 


rates 0 the United Kingdom will be reduced soon. For 
that ason lumbermen sce little prospect of carrying on 
trade with the warring nations for some time. It is ad- 
mitt: y the exporters that they could get plenty of orders 
from | ugland, France and other European countries, if rates 
were such that the business could be handled, 


In speaking of the lumber situation E. G. Ames, of the 
Puget Mill Company, said: “From figures compiled by the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau and figures we keep here, 
taken from the books of the United States customs office, 
we have found that the falling off in the shipments of lumber 
from this State in 1914 as against 1913 was between 245,- 
000,000 feet and 250,000,000 feet. This means that to bring 
the shipments up to normal we must send away a billion feet 
of lumber this year. The falling off ef shipments last year 
represents about 25 percent of the capacity of the mills of 
the State. The demand for our lumber in California, which 
had been considerable, is now light. We have two ships that 
we would like to charter to the Nation, if we can be assured 
that we will get our money within a reasonable time and 
not be forced to wait eighteen months and make many trips 
to Washington and Panama as we were when we sold the 
Government some lumber for the Canal. If the Government 
red tape could be eliminated and business could be done on a 
business basis as it is between private corporations or indi- 
viduals we would be willing to charter our vessels to the 
Government as has been proposed.” 


Lumber for Alaska. 


The Alaska Steamship Company’s liner Latouche is loading 
300 piles and a number of consignments of heavy timbers for 
Alaska canneries at the Port Blakeley mills. The demand 
for piling and timber by the northern salmon canneries has 
been considerable in the last few weeks. Preparations are 
being made for a big pack of fish and this necessitates the 
using of large quantities of wood products. 

The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company 
has recently placed orders for about 100 carloads of lumber 
in the Pacific Northwest. ‘The bulk of this will be shipped 
to Michigan City, Ind., for car building. 

The lumber schooner A. F. Coats, which has been laid up 
since last December, was towed from Hadlock to Bellingham 
this week and is loading lumber for Honolulu. The schooner 
Gamble left Port Gamble for Hilo with a full cargo of lum- 
ber consigned to Lewers & Cooke, lumber dealers. 

W. M. Barnum, of New York city, president of the Pacific 
Coast Company, who has been spending several days in 
Seaitle inspecting the holdings of the company and investi- 
gating business conditions, in speaking of the outlook for 
the lumber business said: ‘“‘West coast lumber is becoming 
more and more popular on the Atlantic coast and with low 
rates through the Canal can now successfully meet much of 
the competition that comes from yellow pine. It is not so 
much a question just now, I am told, of a demand for your 
Washington lumber, but rather a lack of tonnage te transport 
enough lumber to supply fully the demand that is beginning 
to appear. The millions of dollars of expenditures on such 
projects as the Government railroad in Alaska always mean 
great prosperity for the section which produces the supplies 
and the city in which these supplies are assembled for ship- 
ment. You do not make steel rails in Seattle, but the coun- 
try of which your city is the metropolis manufactures lumber 
and many things that will be needed, most of which will be 
taken from Seattle.” 


Lumberman Goes to War. 


Fred Locke, who has been identified with the A. W. Miller 
Sawmill Company, has left to enlist in the English army. 
He formerly was a commissioned officer in the English 
artillery. He has been connected at various times with the 
following lamber companies: Locke & Woods, Dublin; the 
McMollom Lumber Company, of Winnipeg; Globe Lumber 
Company, Winnipeg; Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, in 
Canada ; Pacific Coast Lumber Mills (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., 
and the A. W. Miller Sawmill Company, of Seattle. 

The Pacific Fie Company, which for years has maintained 
offices in the Maynard Building in‘ this city, has removed to 
a handsome suite at 764-6 in the new Stuart Building, re- 
centiy completed by the Metropolitan Building Company. 
The H. J. Miller Lumber Company and the Nudd & Cole 
Fir Gutter Company have removed from the Henry Building 
to 1909 L. C. Smith Building. Mr. Cole said his concern 
received the bulk of its hey in the ee and fall. He 
expects a good demand the latter part of March and April 
for tir gutters. 

The Canadian Trading Company (Ltd.), with Walter R. 
Dockrill, president, and C. M. Pettibone, of Seattle, vice 
president and manager, has taken a suite of offices at 1510 
L. ©. Smith Building. This company was formed recently 
to cuter the lumber cargo trade. Mr. Dockrill has gone to 
the Orient to make connections for the company there. 


Douglas Fir Boosted. 


_ Hl. J. Bailey, manager of the Broderick & Bascom Loggers’ 
Supply Company, and who is an active member of the Seattle 
Commercial Club, recently made such a forceful protest 
aginst the club's using foreign woods for trimming its new 
quo'iers that the trustees changed their plans and will finish 
the rooms in Douglas fir. 
* big mill at Port Blakeley of the Port Blakeley Mill 
Coujvary will resume operation, for a short time at least, in 
th near future. Just how long it will run will depend 
larly on the condition of the lumber market. 

e OQ. Wollenwebber Company is the newest wholesale 
lus er company in Seattle, having opened its offices at 501 
W'‘e Building. This concern will operate wholesale in 
lun ver and shingles, catering to middle western retail yards 
especially. Mr. Wollenwebber was formerly a retail dealer 
at \iarion, Ohio, under the name of the Wollenwebber Lumber 
any, which was succeeded by the Marion Lumber Com- 


pa He has been on the Pacific coast for the last year, but 
di’ not start his business until March 1 

F. Throm, formerly sales manager for the Wisconsin 
Li ber Company, of Littell, and later. representing in Buf- 
fa N. Y., the Tacoma_& Eastern Luiaber Company, of 


T: oma, has returned to Seattle. Mr. Throm has no definite 





formerly of the Jacobsen-Hemphill Lumber Company, of this 
city, on his return to Seattle to engage in the wholesale 
lumber and shingle business. Since leaving the Jacobsen- 
Hemphill Lumber Company a few years ago Mr. Jacobsen has 
been engaged in the manufacture of shingles at LaConner 
and Stanwood. For the last thirty days Mr. Jacobsen has 
been in the east and Middle West, making connections for his 
new wholesale organization, which will be incorporated as the 
Stanwood Mill Company. ‘This new company has taken offices 
at 923 White Building. Interested with Mr. Jacobsen in the 
Stanwcod Mill Company is D. G. Bennie, a lumber manu- 
facturer of Stanwodd, Wash. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Conditions Far from Favorable — Some Business Of- 
fered, But at Prices Prohibitively Low—Other News 
from the Tacoma Territory. 


Tacoma, WaAsH., March 6.—‘‘Conditions in the lum- 
ber business are deplorable, the worst they have ever 
been, and it can be set down as a fact that there will 
be no marked improvement until this European war is 
over,’’ says J. T. Gregory, president of the Vilas Tim- 
ber Company and largely interested in several mill compa- 
nies. ‘The idle mill capacity is so large that the orders 
coming affect the market like the throwing of pebbles affects 
the ocean, and the idle capacity will have to be pretty well 
cared for before there can be any marked advance in lumber 
prices. There are lots of inquiries. We could book ahead 
six months if we would at such prices as prevail today.” 

With the Pacific Mutual Door Company fir door demand 
is a little slower than a month ago and prices are still on 
the bottom. The company is getting orders for its factories 
right along, but Manager J. A. Gable sees no immediate pros- 
pect of price improvement. 

Manager H. 8. Stronach, of, the Lister Manufacturing 
Company, is expected home next week from an extended busi- 
ness trip cast. The company’s column trade is inclined to 
pick up a little with March and it has a considerable number 
of orders, but reports prices no better. 

Tie Hague Box & Lumber Company is operating its box 
factory and mill but not its fir door factory. Officers of the 
company note prospects for a good demand for berry crates 
and allied products this spring, although prices may not be 
as good as expected by some manufacturers. The company 
has some large orders ahead and looks for a good year as to 
volume. 

The Wheeler, Reese Lumber Company has resumed opera- 
tions at its sawmill on the Tacoma Eastern. It finds demand 
a little better but prices not much improved lately. 

The McKenna Lumber Company is running one side of its 
big mill at McKenna and finds some demand right along, 
but large room for price improvement in both lumber and 
shingles. Manager A. G. Cook was in the city Wednesday on 
a business trip. 

Demand is not strong and prices woefully weak, according 
to Jerry G. Startup, vice president of the Fir Tree Lumber 
Company. The company is operating its mill at Rainier, but 
neither Mr. Startup nor President G. B. Richardson ventures 
any prediction as to when prices will improve. The Fir 
free company notes a good volume of inquiry, but buyers 
mostly after a price that shades cost of production. 

J. Finley Downs, sales manager for the Meskill Lumber 

Company, of Meskill, and who has been seriously ill at a 
hospital in Chehalis, is reported convalescing. Mr. Downs 
has many friends among Seattle lumbermen who are hoping 
for his speedy recovery. 
N. A. Gladding, general sales manager of E. C. Atkins & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has been spending two weeks in 
Seattle on his regular periodical tour of inspection of local 
offices for his company. Mr. Gladding left Thursday night 
of this week for Portland, Ore., and from there will go on 
south to San Francisco. 

C. H. Ditewig, manager for the Superior Lumber Company, 
this city, has returned from a six weeks’ trip to eastern and 
middle western lumber centers. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoqurIaAM, WASH., March 8.—Demand 
for lumber is increasing rapidly with the opening of 
spring trade through the Middle West and inquiries are 
coming in more often. The shingle market is weak 
compared to the lumber market. 

Suit has been brought against the County of Chehalis by 
the Simpson Logging Company and the Mason County Log- 
ging Company for the reduction of taxes on timberlands. 

That resumption of logging operations by all the logging 
camps in the vicinity of Grays Harbor is rapidly becoming 
a necessity is the general opinion of lumbermen operating 
mills here. The mills that have been operating steadily 
have used up most of the logs stored in the booms and 
fresh supplies will be needed soon. 

Extensive improvements, which will mean the doubling 
of the capacity of the plant of the Eureka Cedar Lumber & 
Shingle Company, have recently been started and will be 
rushed to completion as rapidly as possible. A prominent 
feature of the improvements contemplated will be the in- 
stallation of a Lyons boiler of 550 horsepower, which it is 
aid will be the largest one on Grays Harbor. 

K. E. Emerson, for an extended time associated with the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Company, of Cosmopolis, is now 
with the Onalaska Lumber Company, of Onalaska. 

For the first week in March lumber shipments from Grays 
Harbor will be nearly if not quite as heavy as they were 
for the two closing weeks in February. This, of course, will 
give March a good start toward being the busiest month on 
the water front since the war began. 





IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 


KLAMATH Fatus, OrE., March 6.—Despite the fact 
that the Southern Pacific has cut in two the freight rate 
on box shooks between Klamath Falls, Algoma, Hilt and 
intermediate points and the Sacramento market, local 
box manufacturers are not greatly elated over the ‘pros- 
pects for the coming season. They say, however, that 
the reduction places them in a position to compete a 
little better with California manufacturers. 

‘‘How much we will benefit from the reduced rate de- 
pends upon the extent of the reduction south from Sac- 
ramento,”’ said Robert A. Johnson, president of the Klamath 
Manufacturing Company. “The Klamath plants market most 
of their product in the San Joaquin Valley, Los Angeles and 
other southern California points, and the rate reduction 
south from Sacramento will be much less in proportion than 
the cut in rate to Sacramento. Several California plants 
have shut down, feeling it was better to do this than run at 
a loss. Under the present prices there is no profit in box 
shook production, and had the reduction not been made 


there was reason to look for the shutting down of plants 
here.” 

A legal battle that will be watched with interest not only 
by lumbermen but by all other manufacturers in the State 
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Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 
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N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 








Car and Cargo Shippers 
ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Times Dispatch Building 
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Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co 
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Norfolk, Virginia 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. Wewant 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bldg. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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has been started against the State Industrial Accident Com- 
mission by F. H. Lang, who operates a sawmill at Dillard, 
in Douglas County. Lang some time ago took advantage of 
the workmen’s compensation act and his premium was ac- 
cepted by the State Industrial Accident’ Commisison. A few 
months later Lang lost four fingers while working in his mill 
and he filed a claim with the commission. This claim the 
commission rejected, holding that Lang was an employer and 
not an employee, while Lang contends that he took advantage 
of the compensation act as an employee. 

John E. Ryan, who represents the Shevlin-Hixon timber 
interests in central Oregon, has returned to Bend from a 
trip to Minneapolis, following the recent big purchases of 
timberlands in Crook and Klamath counties by the company. 
“A sawmill will be built in the vicinity of Bend within a 
year,” he said upon his return. ‘When the plans are ready 
we will announce them.” 

Announcement was made today by H. D. Mortenson, presi- 
dent of the Pelican Bay Lumber Company, that the company’s 
new sawmill, with a daily capacity of 150,000 feet, will begin 
operation April 1. <A planing mill will also be operated in 
connection with the sawmill. . 

April 1 will also mark the beginning of the Algoma Lumber 
Company’s sawmill season. Men are now engaged in making 
a ye and improvements. The box factory is now running 
tu last. 
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ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., March 8.—Following meeting held 
Wednesday, shingle manufacturers of Everett announced 
a cut in wages and a determination to maintain the 
open shop. The new scale allows sawyers to earn an 
average of $5 a day and packers from $3 to $3.50 a day. 
The new scale is made merely to place the local mills 
on a competitive basis with other industries. 

Practically all the logging camps of Snohomish County 
are running, although the loggers say the demand for 
their product is only fair. ‘The Irving camp is getting 
ready to resume work and a large force will be employed. 

Prospects are better for getting vessels for carrying lum- 
ber to the Orient and Australia. Vessel owners who had 
been eager for wheat and other shipments to the United 
Kingdom are fearful of the destruction of their vessels in 
the war and show an inclination to engage in a safe busi- 
ness to points across the Pacific. A recent shipment from 
here was 1,200,000 feet of lumber on the barkentine Amazon 
for Australia, the cargo being from the Crown mill. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 8.—The Columbia River Lum- 
ber Exchange has at work a committee, headed by N. E. 
Ayer, of the St. Johns Lumber Company, to introduce 
wood block for pavement. Mr. Ayer has the fullest 
confidence in the ultimate victory of the wood block as a 
paving material and feels that Portland should take the 
lead in finding how best to lay such pavements. Instead 
of going to London, Paris or New York for wood block 
paving plans he believes Portland should lead in such pave- 
ments and then distribute the information and blocks to the 
world. It would mean the disposition of several million 
feet of fir every year, he points out, if Portland alone used 
wood blocks for paving instead of other material less 
durable. 

J. E. Wheeler, timber and lumberman, with offices in the 
Yeon Building, has returned from a trip to California. Mr. 
Wheeler says that in view of the curtailed output of lum- 
ber there is a feeling that market conditions are improving. 

L. C. Wilkinson, formerly. manager of the Kenton Lum- 
ber Company, at Kenton, and J. G. Dieffenbach, formerly 
auditer of the Monarch Lumber Company, have opened a 
retail lumber yard at Kenton, a suburb of Portland. They 
operate under the name of the Wilkinson Lumber Com- 
pany. 

The Japanese steamer Koju Maru has left here for Shang- 
hai with 3,700,000 feet of fir. The cargo was dispatched 
by the China Import & Export Lumber Company and is 
valued at $35,556. ‘The Japanese steamer Bankoko Maru is 
loading a similar cargo for the same company for Tien- 





INLAND EMPIRE 











AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 


Sart Lake Crry, Urau, March 6.—An important de- 
velopment in Utah lumber-eircles during the last week 
was the formation of a new lumber company to be 
known as the T. H. Smith Company, wholesale lumber 
dealer, Uniting with Mr. Smith to form the new com- 


pany are C. A. McFarland, general manager of the Rio 
Grande Lumber Company, and George E. Merrill, president 
and general manager of Morrison Merrill & Co. Mr. Smith 
has been conducting a wholesale business for some time and 
it is his business that forms the nucleus of the new com- 
pany. 

Mr. Smith is president, Mr. Merrill vice 
Mr. McFarland secretary and treasurer, and these three 
constitute the board of directors. The intention is to in- 
crease the scope of the business, although the territory 
will probably remain about the same. At present it in- 
cludes Utah, Idaho and parts of Colorado, Nevada, Wyom- 
ing and Arizona. The offices of the company are at 1206 
Walker Bank Building, Salt Lake City. 

All the bills that have been presented at this session 
of the Utah legislature in the interest of the lumber busi- 
ness have received favorable consideration and will no doubt 
be enacted into law. One of the bills relate to the placing 
of liens on concrete forms, another makes all public bodies, 
such as school boards or municipal governments, responsi- 
ble for the payment of labor and material and the third 
requires all persons doing building amounting to over $500 
to compel the contractor to give a surety bond for the pay- 
ment of labor and material. 

E. J. Warner, who has been conducting a lumber busi- 
ness at Tooele, Utah, for several years, has united with 
J. R. Hufbauer, a Salt Lake lumber broker, to establish a 
retail lumber business at Milford. The two men have had 
extensive experience, the town to which they are going is 
flourishing and there is every prospect that the new com- 
pany will make a success of the venture. 

N. J. Hansen, W. H. Esworthy, E. J. Warner and J. H. 
Baker, all Utah lumbermen, returned during the week from 
attending the convention of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association at San Francisco. Mr. Esworthy re- 
sponded to a flattering toast made to Salt Lake and the 
way the lumbermen of this city entertained delegates to the 
convention last year. 

J. H. Dunlap, of the Wind River Lumber Company, of 
Cascade Locks, Ore., has just paid a visit to Salt - Lake 
on his return home from visiting branches of the firm in 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Duluth and the headquarters of 
the company at La Crosse, Wis. 


resident and 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 
KALISPELL, Mont., March 8.—A noticeable improve- 
ment in the demand has been setting in during the last 
30 days. Practically all the mills have booked a con- 


— 


siderable amount of new business for immediate 


up: 

ment, which has enabled them to keep their shi; - 
department working nearly to full capacity and on ful| ime 
The mills of this district have undergone the nec ary 
repairs preparatory to the beginning of this year’s « ing 
season, which will begin about April 1. Weather con: ions 
were ideal for logging operations and approximately 17, 0. 
000 feet has been banked for this season’s cut, which ap- 
Peeeeatey 10 percent greater than the estimated of 
Henry Good. one of the leading logging contract in 


this district, has completed a contract for the putti in 
of 15,000,000 feet of logs in the Stillwater country {the 
Somers Lumber Company, of Somers. Mr. Good say hat 
weather conditions have been ideal for logging ope: 


ons 

in the Stillwater country and that practically all co: site 
have been completed. Approximately 30,000,000  f of 
logs has been put in along the Stillwater River this \ ter, 
The Libby Lumber Company, of Libby, will begin i: ea! 
son’s cut on March 8 and will manufacture approxi: tely 
75,000,000 feet this season. The company has one the 
most uptodate plants in the Pacific Northwest, having  ¢. 
pacity of approximately 290,000 feet a day for + nty 
hours. They do their logging by rail and have abo. six- 
teen miles of logging railroad in operation, which ta; one 


ef the finest bodies of timber in northwestern Mo: 
which will keep their mill in operation for many yea 

fhe new sawmill of the Eureka Lumber Compan | of 
Eureka, Mont., replacing the one lost by fire last Se oem. 
ber, is nearing completion and will be ready to begi: the 
season’s cut of 1915 about April 1. The mill is m (erp 
in every respect and is equipped with two single cv ‘ing 
bands and a gang saw and will have a cavecty of © arly 
280,000 feet a day of twenty hours. The lumber w be 
handled from the sawmill to the yard by electric m 


na, 


rs, 
Electric stackers will also be used. Improvements a:  be- 
ing made that will increase the shipping capacity over hat 
of former years. The company expects to manufacture | out 
50,000,000 feet this year and is arranging to instal! ext 
season a logging railroad that will tap a fine body of gin 


timber in the Fortine basin. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 6.—Condition of the lu:iber 
market in the Inland Empire is well summed up by A. W. 
Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lumber (om- 
pany. He says that lumber shipments in January were 
fair but durig February were considerably better. Ad- 
vance orders for March and April, he says, are even more 
encouraging, with much improvement in market condi- 
tions later in the season. This improvement, it is declared, 
is due to general prosperity through the Mississippi Valley. 
The Potlatch mill continued operations throughout the win- 
ter with its day shift. The Elk River mill was closed last 
December but is expected to resume work about April 1. 
Mr. Laird says that export trade is practically at a stand- 
still, the South American countries calling on New York 
bankers for loans. 

At a meeting of the legislative committee inquiring into 
affairs of the Idaho State Land Board as regards timber 
holdings and loans on school funds on farm lands, at Boise 
this week, Commissioner Day reported figures touching on 
the timber proposition. He stated that there is enough 
matured timber on the more than 700,000 acres of timber 
land owned by the State to make a yearly harvest of $1,250,- 
000, a loss now endured by the State with no cutting going 
on. Mr. Day said that total represented only one tree a year 
for each acre of timberland. 

The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company 
has placed its log train between Spokane and Amwaco in 
service for the McGoldrick mill. The train carries 15 carloads 
of logs daily. 

The district forester at Portland, Ore., announces that the 
Forest Service is offering for sale 1,000,000 feet of .sawn 
timber, 60,000 railroad ties and 5,000 cords of wood, located 
in the Colville national forest in Stevens County. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpA., March 8.—Believing that the inter- 
ests of town and country are dependent for development 


upon mutual prosperity, the Sandpoint Commercial 
Club, among its other activities, is constantly seeking ways 
in which it may help the farmers of the surrounding coun- 
try, and promote better feeling between them and the local 
merchants. Last summer a committee appointed by the club 
bought sixty-three head of cattle, mostly Jerseys, and im- 
ported them from Oregon. The cattle were sold here at 
cost, over half going the first day. So successful was this 
venture that a number of towns across the line in Montana 
this year plan to do likewise and the Commercial Club here 
is working on plans for “Cow Day.” 

Humbird camp No. 4, which has employed from 150 to 
175 men all winter, closed last week. 

H. L. Soare, manager of the Hope Lumber Manufacturing 
Company, returned from the headquarters of the company 
at Missoula last week and, contrary to the general expecta- 
tions and report, said the company’s mill will not start up 
for the present. 





IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 

BONNERS Ferry, Ipa., March 8.—The planing mill 
of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Company was closed last 
week on account of low water in the Kootenai River. 
With the present warm weather it is expected that the 
planer will be running again in a few days and that the 
sawmill will resume operation about the middle of the 
month. The company’s camp at Copeland was closed last 
week. The company has practically cut all its timber in 
the Copeland district. 

The Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company, of Spokane, Wash., 
has opened its sawmill at Gibbs, and is running a day and 
night shift. The company has about 1,000,000 logs in 
storage. 

The Lost Creek Cedar Company, of Ione, Wash., has 
bought the sawmill plant at Tiger, Wash., and will move it 
to Ione, Wash. The mill has a capacity of 30,000 feet daily. 





QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoLo., March 8.—The popularly accepted 
theory that the preservation of forests is necessary t0 
the conservation of water received a severe blow in 4 
recent public statement by George J. Bancroft, of Den- 
ver, a well known engineering authority of the West, 
who contends that Government control of forest lands 
is neither necessary nor desirable, and who pronounces 
fallacious the belief that the mountain forests shou!d 
remain under federal control because the forests con- 
serve the water supply. 

Judge Allen of the district court last Saturday granted 
the petition of the Houston Lumber Company, of Fraser, 
for an injunction restraining William H. Wood, former 
owner of 1,740 acres of timberlands in Grand County, fro: 
taking possession for alleged default of an interest paymen'. 
The court also advised the parties to the litigation to sett 


their differences outside of court, avoiding further expen-" 
to themselves and to the State. 
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r NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD _| 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Me: us, TENN., March 9.—Further unfavorable 
weat! in this section the last week has hindered work 
in th oods. W. L. Crenshaw, of the Crenshaw-Gary 
Lum) Company, with mill at Richie, Miss., says his 
conce. has only a moderate amount of timber in sight 
and t it is difficult to bring out logs in view of the un- 


favor conditions. . a" 

Offi is of the Valley Log Loading Company likewise say 
that amount of timber brought forward in February 
was S ingly small as compared with the same time last 
year. 1e company is oe only part of its machinery 
: timber is in sight awaiting loading. 


and s no big amount o 
sie ing feature of the situation here during the last 


few d has been the extensive demand that has sprung up 





for & boxboards. Prominent wagon manufacturers have 
been d buyers and a large pg of this material has 
also bought by those who are filling some of the orders 
for ¢ ment for the allied armies in Europe. The demand 
has b so extensive that some dealers have sold out their 
entire -‘ock and are producing as much of this particular 
class lumber as they can manufacture. Prices have ad- 
vances response to this increased demand. 

Jo! |, Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers \ssociation, says two new hotels in Ohio, one at 
Colum! s and the other at Dayton, will be finished in red 
cum. » also says that red gum is beginning to share the 
impr’ ent noted in other hardwoods, declaring that de- 
mand »° broadening somewhat and that the volume of busi- 
ness is cradually improving. 

IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

Bristol, VA.TENN., March 9.—Mills throughout this 

section are rapidly resuming operation and the manu- 


facturers expect market conditions to improve mate- 
rially within the next few weeks. Yard stocks are very 
low, which, together with the general conviction that 


business will soon improve, has caused the manufacturers 
to begin operation again. It is believed that the rough 
weather is about over and that conditions will now be very 
favorable for manufacturing. ; 

The Kingsport Lumber Company is completing its logging 
railroad near oe Tenn., preparatory to starting the 
new band mill. e mill will be started in a few days 
and will employ 200 men. The commissary has already been 
opened 


The Atkins Lumber Company has completed its band 
mill and logging railroad near Atkins, Va., and will put 
the mill in operation about April 1. it will have a daily 
capacity of 50,000 feet. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louris, Mo., March 10.—There is not the activity 
in hardwood that the distributers expected would de- 
velop about this time, but prospects are considerably 
better than they have been and it is merely a question 
of a few weeks before demand will increase; that is, if 
the weather becomes settled. Plain sawed white oak is sell- 
ing fairly well and red quartered oak is also being ordered 
fairly well. Gum and poplar show some signs of a better- 
ment. Cypress also is improving in demand, but not much 
of a demand is expected until the weather will be mild 
enough for building operations to start = 

J. A. Hemphill, of the Hemphill Lumber Company, says 
that while business is still quiet, it is slowly improving. The 
company’s operating mills are piling up stock and getting 
ready for a good demand for hardwood later on. 

Frank J. Liebke, of the C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & 
Lumber Company, says he sees a slight improvement in the 
demand for hardwood, but it has not reached seasonable 
proportions.. He believes with a little bright and pleasant 
weather a decided improvement will take place in the de- 
mand. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 
CrxcinNaTI, O10, March 10.—Lumbermen are well 
pleased at the general improvement noted in the hard- 
wood industry, sales in a general way being much easier 


made now than for many weeks. Inquiries are exceptionally 
good, showing that there is not only light but steady pur- 


chasing by the buyers, but a general search for supplies. 
The betterment in the face of such depressed conditions is 
thought to be the forerur ner of much better demand that is 


on the way and may develop into much larger proportions 
very soon, 

At manufacturing points producers are more independent 
as to accepting orders at present prices than for many 
weeks, claiming that curtailment during the last few months 
has shortened the supply of hardwoods to such an extent 
that should the expected general demand come soon even 
the present large supply of dry stock would be none too 


The yellow pine and cypress wholesalers report a very 
good trade, most of which comes from the country yards 
and some from factories, the retail yardmen being light 
buyers as yet. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyNcHBurG, Va., March 8.—The lull which has been 
existing for several months in hardwood was disturbed 
last week by a more favorable change on the business 
horizon and operators made fair bookings, mostly in 
Specials, at satisfactory prices. This activity is be- 
lieve! to be of temporary duration and dealers are not 
builling high hopes for fear of being disappointed. 

Yellow pie has been moving along rather freely for 
several weeks, but the prices that the trade has been 
getting have strayed away from the satisfactory mark and 
causd no great effort by leading dealers to go out and land 
busiuess at the present scale. The ideal weather during the 
last ‘wo or three weeks has encouraged buyers in the orth 
to ate a demand for both hardwood and yellow pine and 
the stiff competition is partly responsible for the prices now 
pre\iling in pine. 

\. B. Robinson, a well known lumberman of Berlin, N. J., 
sto; -ed off in Lynchburg this week on his way home from 
Flo» ja. He called on the lumber trade in this city and was 
bub !ing over with optimism with regard to trade conditions 


ins own home town and said he was expecting a fair 
Sprig business. 


- 





NOTES FROM ARKANSAS. 


‘XARKANA, ARK., March 10.—A_ local newspaper 
Sa)~ editorially that ‘‘the lumbermen should cheer up. 
T} y inning approaches. The outbreak of the war hit 
th as hard as it did the cotton man but the ending 
ot ‘he war will bring their harvest, * * * The 
pri of the commodity has been ‘off’ for some time, owing 
in \rge part to the suspension of building operations and to 





the lack of transportation facilities for exporting it. But the 
bottom has evidently been reached; certainly it will advance 
rapidly as soon as peace is declared. And that is just one 
more reason why persons contemplating erecting structures 
pooprg take advantage of the lull in building operations and 
‘get busy.’ ” 

The several attempts in the last three years of the Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce to get a well-established handle 
ee in the city have been rewarded by the work of J. J. 
teedy, present manager of the Arkansas Handle Company, 
who now has the factory on a safe footing. The factory i; 
running regularly employing 30 to 50 men in the mill and 
from 50 to 75 men in the woods getting timber. 

Mr. Boozer, of Corning, Ark., president of the National 
Association of Stave & Heading Manufacturers, is in Blythe- 
ville aged a | with the timbermen relative to establishing 
a large plant here for the manufacture of staves and head- 
ings. 

All the five big timber plants in Blytheville are working 
full time and the sixth, the Kelly Handle Company, is work- 
ing full force erecting its plant, which it expects to be oper- 
ating full time and full force by April 1 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, InD., March 8.-—Building is now boom- 
ing in all parts of the State and wholesale lumbermen 
and manufacturers’ agents report that there has been 
much buying during the, last week. The small rural 
yards, which have been holding off, have been forced 
into the market by business that has developed and the 
entire market situation is more —— than it has been 
since January 1. Ideal weather conditions prevail, hundreds 
of building jobs are being started and, what is more impor- 
tant, hundreds of idle men are going back to work. 

An opinion has been handed down by the Indiana appel- 
late court that where a planing mill prepares special work 
for a house, but under a contract with a contractor who 
merely agrees to furnish the work ready to set up, the con- 
cern manufacturing such special work is not entitled to a 
mechanics’ lien for the price of the article furnished. ‘The 
opinion was given in a suit brought by the Rudolph Hegener 
Company, of Chicago, against Joseph Frost, of Gary. This 
is the first time the question has been decided in Indiana. 

The Roberts-Conner Veneer Company at New Albany, has 
received orders that will keep it busy for six week or more. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, March 8.—Trade has been rather 
quiet during the week. Prices are somewhat unsettled 
and buying is not of good volume. The unsettl.:/ condi- 
tion of business affairs generally is reflected upon the trade 
and dealers are loath to increase their stocks to any great 
extent under present conditions. 

According to the report of the Columbus building inspector 
for February, 1915, 119 permits were issued of a valuation 
of $158,850 as compared with 108 permits and a valuation 
of $225,915 for February, 1914. Since the first of the year 
the department has issued 208 permits of a valuation of 
$238,450 as compared with 230 permits and a valuation of 
$404,655 for the same period in 1914. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MicH., March 9.—The lumber freight 
rates of Michigan are due for some changes. Some 
time ago the Railroad Commission of Michigan issued 
an order directing the railroads to make lumber rates 
wholly within the Lower Peninsula of Michigan on basis of 
95 percent of the sixth class. This basis, while it equalized 
the lumber rates on a mileage scale, served unduly to advance 
rates to the principal consuming centers and such advances 
were wholly out of line with rates from Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan into lower Michigan. Lumbermen from sev- 
eral sections of the State have attacked the present tariff 
and obtained an injunction against its application and an- 
other party of lumbermen has made complaint against the 
proposed tariff of 95 percent of sixth class rates. A hearing 
will be had_ before the Railroad Commission at Lansing 
Wednesday, March 17, in an effort to have set aside the 
=— rates and apply not to exceed 90 percent of the sixth 
class. 

An effort is being made to amend the present workmen’s 
compensation law of Michigan, six or eight bills having been 
introduced in the legislature, with more to follow. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


‘BALTIMORE, Mp., March 10.—Whatever may be said 
about the general state of the lumber trade there seems 
to be a good reason for the members to expect a good 
business so far as the demand from the builders is con- 
cerned. While the estimated value of structures for 
which permits were issued in January fell considerably 
behind the total for the corresponding month last year, 
February appears to have made up the deficiency and even 
set the aggregate for the two months ahead of 1914. ° 

Frank A. Parker, of Mann & Parker (Inc.), hardwoods, 
President Street, spent all of last week in Pennsylvania, and 














received a fair number of orders. The buyers in the Keystone. 


State manifested more interest in the offerings than they had 
shown not long ago. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFotkK, Va., March 6.—While the business trans- 
acted the first week in March was larger than during 
that previous, the increase being confined to several 
items of low grade rough lumber, many manufactprers 
complain of lack of orders at their prices, although 
stating that numerous inquiries are still being received 
with low prices tacked on to them, which are promptly 
refused. During the last two or three weeks the call 
for the better grades of rough lumber has been rather 
-slow and this is not very pleasing to the operators, who 
continue to run even though the percentage of these 
grades now gotten from the logs is small. In addition, 
a brisk demand for good rough lumber means generally 
brisk building operations with a consequent increased 
demand for flooring, ceiling, partition, etc., which is not 
very apparent at present, and while the prospects are 
hopeful the immediate promise is not bright. 

Building conditions in this city have improved ac- 
cording to contractors, but the same condition does not 
exist elsewhere in the North Carolina pine territory. A 








Mill at Marion, S. C. 


N. C. 
Pine 


Camp’s is a standard 
for quality and ser- 
vice. A trial will con- 
vince you. 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 








Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 
NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Teleph 982G y. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 








DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Interior of Rough Shed at Marion, S. C. 
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SEATTLE 


ge What One Retailer Saysto Another 
ABOUT OUR 


fy Kirkpatrick(B.C.)Shingles 


Goshen, Indiana, Feb. 19, 1915. 
Mr. John E. Alsman, Sullivan, Ind. 

Dearsir:— Enclosed herewith please find B-L of 1-4 
M Shingles shipped via C.,C.,C.&st.L. at the request 
of theChinook Lumber& ShingleCompany, ofSeattle, 
Wash., and on which we have prepaid the freight. 

We have been using these shingles for some time 
and are convinced they are the best thing we have 
seen in shingles in a long time. Carpenters using 
them state they are the best thev have “EVER” used 
which is saying a great deal. 

If youarea quality buyer and are looking for some- 
thing better than yourneighbor and something which 
will give entire satisfaction to your customer and 
give you some free advertising as we!l, you are justi- 
fied in placing your order for KI Rx PATRICK 
XXXXX Shingles. 

When you get in your first car we would be pleased 
to hear from you contirming our findings. 

Respectfuily yours, 
C. A. DAVIS & SON. 










Write today—Secure Exciusive Sale. 


Chinook 


Lumber & Shingle Co.,Inc. 
Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar 


1015-16 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
SALESMEN WANTED. 











Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 

Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 











Prompt Shipments 


W-I-MCKEE LUMBER Co. 


ANVFACTURERS ! 
_ AND WHOLESALERS 
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Resolve Now— 


To start the New Year right by 
purchasing your Spring stock of 


Pacific Coast 
Lumber and Shingles 


— FROM — 


M‘SCorMACK-DAILEY LUMBER Co. 


Mp SeatTtTLe,WAsH. 


* ees Reliable Salesmen Wanted. — Write Us. J 



































Truth Is Oft Spoken In Jest. 


*‘Resawed Fables’’ by Douglas Mailoch, is a 
funny book about the lumber business. It 
makes lumbermen laugh. But there ‘s also 
many a wise saying that makes lumbermen 
think. So there are two good reasons why 
lumbermen like it. One Dollar, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





brisk demand in the State alone would relieve the mills of 
a lot of accumulated stock. Strong competition from other 
woods at very low prices also keeps the pine mills from 
securing more of the, present business offered than usual. 
This is bound to affect the prices of dressed lumber, and this 
has been noticeable, particularly on flooring, during the last 
thirty days. It is true the yards have not a large quantity 
of lumber on hand andeare buying only for current require- 
ments, but on the other hand they know there is a sufplus 
of pine stock and of other woods and they can secure ship- 
ments promptly at practically their own figures just because 
of this surplus and the avidity with which salesmen are 
going after orders. There may be a slight spurt in the 
demand during the next two or three weeks for dressed lum- 
ber, but its lasting qualities is hard to foretell. The box 
makers have been more liberal in the placing of orders for 
4/4 edge box and edge culls during the last several weeks 
than heretofore and sales aggregating 500,000 feet have been 
noted, although the majority range from 75,000 to 300,000 
feet. Prices on these items have stiffened materially and 
more® uniformity in sales effected is noted. On edge box 
some mills that were asking 50 cents a thousand more than 
the prevailing prices several weeks ago have been able to 
secure this on some hundred thousand feet orders, which is 
an encouraging sign. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 8.—Though it is hard to 
put a finger on the actual business, some shippers are 
still accepting orders because the loading docks show 
an ever increasing amount of lumber. Congestion of lum- 
ber at the various wharves during the last week has 
been slightly relieved. Both of the big steamship com- 
panies have switched their bcats in order to ply between 
Jacksonville and New York. 

_ The sawmill situation is apparently unchanged. A _ con- 
siderable number of mills are still closed down indefinitely. 
Stocks are very low, for the reason that the mills in this 
territory cut on orders only and have no stock accumula- 
tion. Many of the mills still running are operating on part 
time. 

The new steamer William O’Brien, which was launched 
at Camden, N. J., last week, will be delivered to the Car- 
penter-O’Brien Lumber Company at Jacksonville, May 1. 
It was especially built for carrying lumber in package 
form, and is so arranged that the entire cargo may be 
loaded and unloaded by automatic cranes in 24 hours. The 
boat will have a capacity of 3,000,000 feet of lumbar. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., March 10.—The Southeast has en- 
tered upon the third month of the year in the midst of 
increasing construction and industrial activity, and with 
substantial promise of continued rapid return to wholly 
normal conditions. Indications are for an early opening of 
the spring season and this will give impetus to building 
operations, 

In the lumber industry proper there has been little change 
either for the better or worse. Because of conditions in 
the war zone there is practically no exportation of lumber. 
The coastwise movement in lumber is very considerable. 

A number of deals in timberlands have proven of interest 
to the trade in that they indicate that millmen and finan- 
ciers are not afraid of the future. One new lumber concern 
has applied for a charter during the week. The mills in the 
southeastern division are working on more liberal time than 
at any other period since the beginning of the war, probably 
in expectation of the building activities of the early spring. 





THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 











Demand Shows Decrease as Compared with Ten Days 
Ago—Building Activities Promise Excellent Busi- 
ness for Local Lumbermen. 


Houston, TEx., March 8.—The market is at a stand- 
still—is, in fact, slightly weaker than ten days ago. The 
demand has fallen off during the last two weeks, and the 
lumbermen are patiently waiting for the opening of 
spring business which they feel is bound to come. Dimen- 
sion is still very scarce, and will probably remain so for some 
time. The mills have found little incentive for cutting an 
item of dimension, and the continued rains have intertered 
with the shipping of what dimension is on hand. 

The Lufkin Land & Lumber Company is preparing to put 
in a logging camp at Broaddus next month, the timber to be 
used to supply the mill of the company at Lufkin. For some 
time sixty to seventy cars of pine logs a day, destined to Luf- 
kin, have been shipped from Bannister. It is understood that 
this camp is about to be closed and that the one at Broaddus 
is to be substituted. 

If present indications are any criterion, Houston's 1915 
building record will be something to be proud of. Aside from 
many new business blocks being planned, hundreds of homes 
are being erected in Houston’s suburbs. Especially active is 
Houston Heights, the population of which now exceeds 
12,000. Home building in the Heights is almost abnormally 
active. Since Monday, March 1], a permit a day has been the 
average, the total up to March 6 in value being $15,900. 
Brunner, Woodland Heights, Eastwood, Central Park and 
Montrose also show great building activity, and the local 
lumber yards have no complaint to make. If the rest of 
Texas were as good as Houston, business would be in a 
flourishing condition. 

Wood blocks seem to be growing in favor in various Texas 
cities where paving is in prospect. The new bond issue to be 
voted on in Yaylor will provide for many blocks of paving. 
Taylor already has nine blocks paved with the creosoted 
material and this pavement has given such general satisfac- 
tion that it is understood the whole city is practically in 
accord on using wood blocks for the new paving. In Lufkin, 
where a great deal of new paving is to be laid, specifications 
for 15,800 yards have already been asked for. Here, too, 
wood blocks are favored. 





AN EAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., March 8.—Despite the apparent un- 
certainty of the market lumbermen throughout this sec- 
tion are hopeful for an improved business before the 
end of March. Not one of the prominent manufacturers here 
Saturday to attend the yellow pine conference would admit 
that there is a lull in busines. Several said ‘business might 
be better,” but none was discouraged. All were optimistic 
as to the outlook for spring buying. ~% 

Inquiries are coming in fairly well—even better than might 
be judged from the present volume of business, and prices are 
reported stationary. 4 

President John McShane, of the McShane Lumber Com- 
pany, of Omaha, Neb., is in Beaumont for a few days looking 
after the interests of his company in this city. He is accom- 
panied by Mrs. McShane. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 9.—The snow king a ired 
an effective blockade on the lumber trade in the Mis. 
souri-Kansas district. A fall ranging from six to - yep. 
teen inches was general over the two States and the 
lumbermen have had nothing to do except specul ¢ as 
to what benefits the snow is going to bring them. Th. 


4 i cre. 
tary of the Kansas board of agriculture announced t the 
snow was worth ten million dollars to the Kansas heat 
growers and from all parts of the two States come vorts 


of optimism among the farmers. 

And so the lumbermen for the most part are disp 4 ty 
count their blessings and sit tight. Only a few insta: +s of 
overeagerness for business have been noted and the pr cuts 
resulting therefrom did not bring in much business ¢ + the 
reason that there are few orders to be had at any price 
until the weather clears up. Salesmen are enthusiast’ over 
conditions in the smaller towns. They say optimism gen- 


’ eral, The late spring, however, means that there is not oing 


to be very much spring demand for lumber in the « atry 
In the cities the volume of building promises to be on}: fajy’ 
The general view of the situation is that the trade w run 
along rather quiet until the last half of the year, bu: ‘here 
could not be a brighter outlook for good trade then. \‘oney 
is getting easier; in fact, some complaint is heard ; ong 
real estate men to the effect that loans are so easy tha‘ there 
is going to be tgo much building in the spring in Kansa~ City 
but lumbermen are not disposed to worry much over 1+ Mtg 

The Dierks Lumber & Coal Company has outgrown it. suite 
in the R. A. Long Building and will take offices in the «ates 
Building. The Dierks offices will occupy the entire to: floor 
of the Gates Building. Ever since the R. A. Long bk: ding 
was opened the Dierks offices have been in their p sent 
location on the eleventh floor. The last two years, beca’ se of 
the increased volume of business, they have been too crowded 
for comfort, and the company has been looking s vera} 
months for a suitable new location. The new offices will be 
moved into April 1. 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 9.—While the general lu:ber 
market is still quiet, a little more activity is manifest, 
Dealers are extremely optimistic and are of the opinion 
that when the disagreeable weather has passed condi- 
tions will take a decided turn for the better, as con- 
sumers will be compelled to do considerable replenishing 
when the season shall have opened. There is a tendency to 
do a little more buying of yellow pine than there has been 
done for some time and for this reason some items have 
advanced, especially dimensions and common boards, While 
railroad buying is not of much volume, orders are coming 
in regularly. The line yards in the Southwest are also com- 
ing into the market fairly well and their buying shows a sub- 
stantial improvement. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, says business is quiet, although the number of 
inquiries are increasing. Owing to wet weather at the mills 
shipments are being delayed. 

R. B. Bearden, ofthe Booker-Bearden Lumber Company, 
says that with bright weather and less rain business will] 
be better. 

G, P. Shehan, sales manager of the yellow pine department 
of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, reports business 
is a little better than it has been for some time and that 
conditions are more encouraging. 

Cc. W. Bodge, assistant sales manager for the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Company, notes a good run of business, in spite 
of the general dullness in the yellow pine market, 

J. I. Crawford, vice president of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Company, who returned last Saturday from a visit to 
several of the Consolidated’s mills, reports that they are 
running as usual and that the situation looks more encour- 
aging. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager for the Grayson-McLeod Lum. 
ber Company, says that not only have orders been satisfac- 
tory as to volume, but prices are better. 

The lumber industry has been passing through a long 
period of depression and it is remarkable to what extent 
pine yards, hardwood yards, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers as well as commission men have maintained the buoy- 
ancy of optimism in spite of all the discouragements during 
the last eighteen months. Conditions are beginning to loox 
a little better. The feeling prevails among buyers and sell- 
ers of carload lumber that there will be a gradual improve- 
ment in business. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., March 8.—Unfavorable weather 
north is blamed for holding demand in check tempo- 
rarily but even with that handicap it appears that do- 
mestic business has continued its slow gain. Not all the 
manufacturers can detect it and some may perceive it 
with the eye of faith or hope. But others who usually know 
what they are talking about express the opinion that there 
is some improvement, even if it is very gradual. Line yard 
purchases are held down and probably are held back by 
“blizzardy” weather. There is rather active inquiry, how- 
ever. The railroads seem to be increasing their takings. 

In cypress a slightly better call for straight cars is re- 
ported today, though the trade still dotes on mixed car 
orders. In yellow pine emphasis is laid on the demand for 
dimension, structural timbers, car sills and other car mate- 
rial. Hardwoods are still blockaded on the export side by 
excessive rates. The domestic call is holding its own, but 
not much more. Inquiry is better, however, and improved 
demand is predicted within the month. 

In testimony of his belief in the “Build Now” slogan 
A. R. Burt, secretary of the Burton-Swartz Lumber Com- 
pany, has let the contract for the erection of three hand- 
some bungalows at Carrollton Avenue and Toulouse Street, 
this city. One of these will be built for Mr. Burt's own oc- 
cupancy. 
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IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., March 8.—Among several encourag- 
ing features of the yellow pine situation during the last 
week was the improvement in activity by railroad buy- 
ers. In addition to a greater number of inquiries, there 
was more actual placing of orders by railroad companies 
than has been the case during the last several months. The 
orders were not large, as a rule, but were numerous enough 
to show a substantial improvement in this class of trade. 
Some of the orders were given by companies that have been 
practically out of the market for months. The Santa !'e, 
Big Four, Rock Island and Frisco, especially the three first 
named lines, were the chief buyers, the orders calling for 
decking and other car materials, bridge timbers and other 
— for delivery to begin at once and continue up fill 
June 1. 

Another fact noted in regard to the market the last week 
was the .conspicuously small number of orders from Texas 
and Oklahoma. The cotton situation and rdins supposedly hin- 
dered this trade, which, as a rule, at this season, is lively. 
The manufacturers are still hopeful that there will be 4 
good spring business from these states. 

There are reports of prices being cut, but this seems [o 
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—_ 
be t > case where mills are overstocked on certain items and 
wan, (0 unload. Prices in general are holding their own, 
and: vere the items are very desirable, as with some of the 
boa and dimension, the prices have strengthened. Pros- 
pec spring buying showing improvement are consid- 
ered od, and, despite the slow buying heretofore, millmen 
art peful of increased activity appearing within the next 
tw: three weeks. 

flowing the recent arrival at Bogalusa, La., of G. H. 
Woo new vice president and general manager of the 
Loui. na Fiber Board Company, it was announced that 
im| ements and changes costing about $100,000 will be 
mas at once under Mr. Wood's direction, and that the 
big «per mill will be put in operation by July 1. The 
pla: will employ from 125 to 150 men, and have a capacity 
at : of fifty tons daily. . 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 
1! oTreESBURG, Miss., March 10.—The condition of the 


lun! market in south Mississippi continues to im- 
pro’. During February more orders were booked than 


for .y other month during the last six months. March 
has own even more business than was offered during 


Febr airy and most of the milis are in fairly good shape in 
regi to orders. Prices as yet have shown but little im- 
pro went, but with stocks low and the mills not suffering 


for orders some increase in prices is expected before the 
pres t month is gone, Cur sills, framing and decking are 


in much better demand. No. 2 boards, low grade flooring 
and (imension continues in good demand. Three-inch floor- 
ing <.ows coasiderable activity and is very scarce. 


Ti. Brownlee Lumber Company, Shubuta, Miss., started 
its sawmill March 1 after having been closed down several 
mon 


iW Jordan River Lumber Company, Kiln, Miss., has 
closed a deal by which it becomes the owner of several small 
tract. of land in the vicinity of the plant. The company 


intends to use the land in building a yard, switch track 
and mill facilities. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 
Jackson, Miss., March 9,—Little change is notice- 
able this week by Mississippi lumbermen in either prices 
or trade conditions. A general feeling of optimism con- 


tinues to prevail, however, and a steady improvement ap 
pears to be looked for by manufacturers and sales agents 
from now on. ‘The opening of spring in the North and 
East is expected favorably to affect building operations. The 
railroads are not buying much, but there is some inquiry 
coming in from car companies for high grade material. 


Orders are principally from north of the Ohio River. 

Prices rule about the same and have been fluctuating up 
and down over a narrow range for some weeks. Prevailing 
quotations are about as follows, all but the first figure being 
f. o. b. mill: Dimension, $10 off list; 8-inch, No. 2 ship- 
lap, $10 to $11: 6-inch No. 2 flooring, $9 to $10; 4-inch 
No. 2 flooring, $6.50 to $7.50. : 


IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


LAUREL, MIss., March 8.—From several standpoints 
the yellow pine market seems to be stronger than ten 
days ago. Schedules of average prices obtained during 
February show some improvement over January and cause 
a better feeling to exist among manufacturers. 

Several items on the list have recently shown a material 
advance over low prices of the year, among them being No. 
2 common boards, dimension stock in the shorter lengths 
and flooring. 

In view of the fact that the railroads are coming into 
the market and big business predicts a decided improvement 
in all lines in the spring months, manufacturers are not 
anxious to load up with orders at present prices, preferring 
to take on just enough to continue operating until the 
weather is warm enough for building operations to forge 
— when it is firmly believed much better prices will 
obtain. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., March 8.—The yellow pine market 
has shown very little if any change in the last few weeks 
and prices range about $1 off on some items. Consider- 
able material is being sold by the mills to get it off 
the sticks. Spring trade has not evidenced itself to the 
satisfaction of the trade in general, although there is 
some inquiry which may develop into later business. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 8.—While inquiry and de- 
mand for yellow pine and hardwoods is not up to nor- 
mal increase was noted all through February. The im- 
provement continues. Building activities in the South 
and East are responsible ‘for this improved condition. 
Dealers are hopeful that the looked-for spring business has 
begun. Prices show little change. Weather conditions are 
still unsettled and the millman does not know what to ex- 
pect, but is utilizing all the time possible to get his yards 
well stocked and be ready to take care of any situation. 
Lumbermen in this section feel the effects of port conges- 
tion through lack of foreign transportation facilities. 

The report of the city building inspector shows that there 
was an increase in building during February over January, 
although still under the corresponding month of last year. 
The report stated that 264 permits were issued for a total 
estimated cost of $136,710. January showed the estimated 
cost to be $72,000. The largest item for February building 
was for frame residences, amounting to $31,188. 

C. Kapp, of Bridgeport, will operate a sawmill on his 
timber property near that place. 

The United States Lumber & Cotton Company, of Fair- 
ford, will enter thé stock raising business on a large scale. 

The Richardson Lumber Company, of Russellville, has re- 
sumed the operation of its sawmill. It had been closed 
three months. The principal stock sawed is cedar. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








FRED A. DIEKMANN.—President of the Diekmann 
Manufacturing Company, F. A. Diekmann, of Green Bay., 
Wis., died at a hospital in that city March 5. In the hope 
of prolonging his life an operation was performed several 
days prior to his demise, but after the operation he 
weakened perceptibly and death came early Friday morn- 
ing. Mr. Diekmann was born in Detmold (Lippe), Ger- 
many in 1853. After attending public schools in his home 
town he was employed for several years in a grocery 
store. In 1870 he was induced by several of his friends 
and former townsmen, Gustav and Carl Kuestermann, 
Fred and Henry Hollman, to emigrate to the United 
States and located in Green Bay, where he found em- 
ployment in the grocery firm of Crandall & North. A 
few vears later he took up work in the general store 
owned by F. B. Gardner, of Little Sturgeon, Wis. Re- 
turning to Green Bay he was for several years employed 
as salesman by the wholesale grocery store of Lenz & 
Brown and later on took a position with a Milwaukee 


.concern in the same capacity. 


Mr. Diekmann was married to Miss Johanna Voight, 
of Green Bav, in 1877 and in 1888 went into partnership 
with his father-in-law, the firm name then being the 
J. M. Voight Manufacturing Company. After the death 
of Mr. Voight, Mr. Diekmann formed a stock company 
under the name of the Diekmann Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of which he was president up to the time of his 
death. Under his management the Diekmann Manufac- 
turing Company became one of the leading business con- 
cerns in Green Bay. ‘Through Mr. Diekmann’s many 
good traits of character he made many friends. The 
Diekmann Manufacturing Company not only manufac- 
tures interior finish, but is one of the leading retail lum- 
ber dealers in Green Bay and he was deeply interested in 
the lumber business. He was a member of the Green 
Pay Turnverein, the Elks, Royal Arcanum and other 
lodges. Besides his widow he_ is_ survived by his 
daughters, Mrs. Rev. L. Gast, the Misses Minna and 
Freida Diekmann and his sisters. Mrs. Niederfriedrich 
and Mrs. Brokmann, of Detmold, Germany. 


DR. CHARLES E. BESSEY.—Dean of the Industrial 
College of the University of Nebraska, Dr. Charles E. 
Bessey, who died at his home in Lincoln last week, was 
known among many as the father of forestry. Conser- 
vation of America’s lumber supply was one of his hobbies. 
He was for thirty-one years head of the department of 
botany, horticulture and forestry. He often declared that 
the day would come when the sand hills of Nebraska, now 
useless as agricultural ground, and of little value for 
grazing, would be covered with useful timber. He made 
numerous experiments and finally succeeded_in growing 
jack pine in the sand hills in Holt county and in Thomas 
County in the heart of the sand hill region. He then 
persuaded the Government to set apart several forest 
reserves in Nebraska. The largest of these is in Thomas 
County. Over a score of scientific associations and _so- 
cieties numbered Doctor Bessey among their member- 
ship. He was for one year president of the American 
Societv for the Advancement of Science! He was a mem- 
ber of the American Forestry Association and the Ne- 
braska Park & Forest Association. 


CHARLES E. CUMMINGS, SR.—Formerly head of the 
moning mill firm, R. Cummings’ Sons. of Brooklvn, N. Y.. 
Charles KE. Cummings. died in St. Marv’s Hospital. Pas- 
svic, N. J., March 4, at the age of 76. He was a member 

Allegheny Lodge, Knights of Pythias and Tyrian Lodge 

Masons, of Brooklvn. He is survived by two sons, 
iarles E., jr., and Robert J. Cummings, of Passaic. 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS KENT.—For many years con- 
cted with the Saginaw Lumber Companv, of Detroit, 
ch., Charles Augustus Kent. a native of Pascagoula, 
iS8S.. died March 6 at his home in Rirmingham. Mich 
* was 68 years old and is survived by his widow and 
© children. besides his mother, Mrs. Eliza W. Kent, 
10 resides in Ama, La. 








HENRY JASPER.—A veteran cabinet maker of Port- 
ind. Ore, Henry Jasver, died February 28 at the age 
‘81. Mr. Jasper went to Portland from Freeport. IIl., 
where he had been engaged in the furniture business. 








He was a member of the Turnverein and of the Red Men. 
Besides his widow he leaves two sons, Henry A., and 
Edward Jasper, both of Portland. 


WILLIAM P. CAREY.—For thirty-five years in the 
lumber business, William P. Carey, head of Carey, Lom- 
bard, Young & Co., died at his residence at Oakwood and 
Grand Boulevard, Chicago, March 8. He was born in 
Bloomington, Ill., in 1860. When thirteen years old his 
father moved to Wichita, Kan., where he entered the 
lumber business. At the age of eighteen young Carey 
was made of legal age by a special act of Kansas legis- 
lature and became his father’s partner. At the time of 
his death he controlled fifty lumber yards in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas and owned extensive tracts of tim- 
berland in the South and Southwest. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union League Club and of the South Shore 
Country Club. In 1885 he married Mary Young, daughter 
of a well known lake captain. His widow, four sons and 
two daughters survive him. The business of which he 
was the head will be conducted as heretofore. 


MARSHALL D. E. GREENE.—One of the oldest and 
best known building inspectors employed in the Boston 
building department, Marshall D. E. Greene, died March 
5 at his home in Roslindale, Mass., at the age of 68. He 
was born in Wendall, Mass., but had lived most of his 
life in Charlestown, now a part of Boston. Four years 
ago he removed to Roslindale. He had been interested 
in building before his appointment to the building depart- 
ment and had a wide acquaintance among retail lumber- 
men. He is survived by his widow, a daughter. Miss 
Grace A. Greene and five sons, George M., Guv R., Merrill 
F., Valentine and Howard P. Greene. He was a member 
of Post 11 G. A. R. and of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


J. A. MALONEY.—The death of J. A. Maloney, head 
of J. A. Maloney & Co., of New York City, which occurred 
March 5, removes from yellow pine circles one of the 
best posted men in the trade. Mr. Maloney was unosten- 
tatious and gave few evidences to the casual observer 
of his acumen and discriminating knowledge. His judg- 
ment was readily accepted by men in the lumber trade 
re sound and very important and his loss will be keenly 
elt. 








CLARENCE LUCAS.—A well known lumberman in Ta- 
coma, Wash., Clarence Lucas, where for a few years he 
operated the Lucas Lumber Company, which later failed, 
met death March 2 by drowning in Mirror Lake. Mr. 
Lucas was working on a boom at his mill at Wickersham, 
Wash., when he slipped on a log and fell into the water. 
He was about 45 years old and is survived by a widow 
and five children, residing in Seattle, to which city Mr. 
Lucas had moved from Tacoma about four years ago. 

MOSES LAFFAW.—The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, at Tacoma, Wash., shut down its entire plant 
at noon March 6, as a tribute to the memory of Moses 
Laffaw, general foreman of the company for twentv-five 
years, whose funeral took place that afternoon. There 
were many beautiful floral tributes at the funeral from 
men in variovs departments, the pallbearers being all 
company employees, including General Superintendent 
Hart W. Palmer. 


F. C. BISSELL.—A well known lumberman of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., F. C. Bissell, who was engaged in the whole- 
sale and retail business. died March 6 after a stroke of 
avoplexy. He leaves his widow and one son, Schuyler 
Rissell and two brothers, W. H., of Escanaba and S. B. 
Bissell, of Laurel. Miss., and also a sister, Mrs. W. H. 
Doyle, of Connecticut. 


ROBERT MORGAN, SR.—A well known lumber ex- 
porter, Robert Morgan, sr., 77 years old, died March 6 at 
Orange, Tex. Mr. Morgan came to Orange from Relfast. 
Ireland, and had been engaged in the export lumber 
husiness during the last eighteen years. Robert Morgan, 
ir., who has been prominentlv connected with the busi- 
ness, will have full charge in the future. Funeral services 
were conducted by the Masonic lodge and interment was 
made in Evergreen Cemetery. 
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than ever before. 
The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 


other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 


for Quality and Service in 


_ Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 
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331 Lumber Exchange, ° « 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., 
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Boyce Lumber Co., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS. 





California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 





Hoquiam, Wash. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 





CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
econ Factory and Pattern Stock, 








California White 
and Sugar Pine 


of a quality equal in every way to the 
best produced insures our customers 
extreme satisfaction. 


Try us on Pacific Coast Lumber. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


A. B.FIELD & CO., Inc., sivrrancisco: cai. 








Suited to 


Stillwell California Homesuncinse 


Our Books give photos—plans—costs. . 

“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 

50 Ideal Plans, $1600 to $6000 — Price 50c 

““WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” 

51 Plans, $600 to $2000 — Price 50c 
“LITTLE BUNGALOWS” 

31 Plans, $300 to $1700 — Price 25c 


Special Offer 


All 3 Books for $1— Postpaid. 






Books and Blue Prints Sold on a 
Money-Back Guarantee. 


E.W. STILLWELL & CO.., Architects, 4393 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


vk N all of the extensive 
’ 





literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. 

Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
’ Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman eee 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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G. H. Holloway, of the Utley-Holloway Company, of 
Chicago, is spending a few days in Memphis, Tenn., and 
adjacent mill points. 


P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chi- 
eago this week and paid the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an appreciated visit. 


James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., hobnobbed with Chicago friends and ac- 
quaintances several days this week. 


R. J. Lockwood, sales manager of the Memphis Hard- 
wood Flooring Company, of Memphis, Tenn., spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago during the week. 


George J. Pope, vice president of the D. 8S. Pate 
Lumber Company, Chicago, left Monday evening of this 
week for a visit to southern mill points. 


J. H. Levisee, of the Scott & Howe Lumber Company, 
of Ironwood, Mich., was a caller at Chicago lumber 
offices a day or two this week, looking after business for 
his concern. 


C. A. Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Company, 
of Marinette, Wis., spent several days this week with 
his Chicago friends and getting in touch with the situ- 
ation in this territory. 


C. A. Lombard, of Boston, Mass., who at one time 
was a member of the firm Carey, Lombard & Young, was 
in Chicago this week to attend the funeral of his old 
partner, W. P. Carey. 


E. H. McGill, manager of the tie and timber depart- 
ment of the Missouri Land & Lumber Company, of Kan- 
sas City, has been spending a few days in Chicago this 
week in the interests of his concern. 


T. A. Packer, of Sharpsburg, Pa., is no longer in the 
employ of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company, of 
Rhinelander, Wis., as salesman for the company in Indi- 
ana and Ohio territory. His successor will be chosen 
promptly. 


Announcement has been made that the eastern sales 
office of the Weed Lumber Company, of Weed, Cal., has 
been removed from 2925 Charlotte Street, Kansas City, 
Mo., to room 310 First National Bank Building, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, with H. C. Walker in charge. 


A. C. Ford, president of the Palmetto Lumber Com- 
pany, of Oakhurst, Tex., was in Chicago this week. Mr. 
Ford was a lifelong friend of W. P. Carey, of Carey, 
Lombard & Young, who died suddenly last Monday. He 
eame to Chicago to attend Mr. Carey’s funeral on 
Wednesday. 

B. C. Tully, secretary of the Anderson-Tully Com- 
pany, of Memphis, Tenn., paid Chicago one of his 
periodical visits this week and reported being satisfied 
with the amount of business his company is doing, tak- 
ing into consideration the unsettled condition of the 
business world in general. 


G. W. Jones, president of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, of Appleton, Wis., stopped off in Chicago 
Wednesday of this week to confer with A. H. Ruth, 
who looks after the company’s interests in this terri- 
tory. Mr. Jones was on his way to Forrest City, Ark., 
the mill point of the concern. 


C. H. Ford, who for several years has been connected 
with the W. S. Mercereau Lumber Company, of Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., in the capacity of secretary, has 
severed his connection with that concern. He will 
occupy a position in the sales department of the J. W. 
Romine Lumber Company, that city. 


Arch C. Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, vice president of the Ohio Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association, when last heard from was leav- 
ing New York ona five-day sail for Bermuda. How- 
ever, he expected to be back in Cleveland in time to ad- 
dress the Carpenter Contractors’ Association Monday 
night, March 15. 

W. J. Sowers, secretary and treasurer of the Major 
Sowers Saw Mill Company, of Epley, Miss., was in 
Chicago this week, after having spent some time in the 
North, visiting his customers. Mr. Sowers is on the 
new timber specifications committee of the Southern 
Pine Association and is very much interested in the 
work, believing the possibilities of the work of this 
organization through this committee will add to the 
prosperity of the business. 


B. M. Wakefield, secretary and treasurer of the Faust 
Bros. Lumber Company, of Jackson, Miss., was a wel- 
come visitor at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Thursday. Mr. Wakefield has spent considerable time 
lately in visiting the trade in Chicago and surrounding 
territory. He said he had done a fair business, but that 
he could have taken many more orders had he been in- 
clined to meet competition. -He returned home Friday 
evening. 


W. H. Nalty, vice president and manager of the !am. 
mond Lumber Company, Hammond, La., was in ( jeg 0 
this week. The mill, which formerly made a spec’. ‘ty a 
the export trade, is now running on domestic b: ness 
of which it finds enough to keep it going on a m. orate 


scale. This is one of the mills of which John B. \ alty 
of Brookhaven, Miss., is president. 





GREECE BUYS YELLOW PINE TIEs 
R. W. Thompson, manager of the Chicago 0 ce of 
the Germain Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., ri civeq 
information Wednesday morning that his conce » haq 


been given an order for 50,000 yellow pine ties ¥ the 
Greek Government. This order was secured | © (oj. 
T. 8, Wiley, vice president of the Germain Co pany, 
who has offices in New York City. Mr. Wiley sp: + two 
months abroad recently, most of the time in Londo: | look. 
into the export possibilities. The Germain Co pany 


is greatly pleased with this order, as it expects *{ wil] 


open the door to a much greater export lumber i rade. 
Greece in the past has secured its cross ties from 
Austria. This source of supply is now cut 0)” and 
Greece is using longleaf yellow pine ties, all heart 
timber. The first shipment against this order will be 


made immediately and will be loaded from the docks 
of the Germain Company at Tampa, Fla., and Mobile, 
Ala., where the concern has special facilities for 
handling large steamers. The ties are destine| for 
Athens. Mr. Germain, in an interview discussin« this 
initial export order, said that important innovations 
have been going on in Europe; that yellow pine, «most 
an unknown wood in that part of the continent, if it 
once gets a footing in those markets will find favor, 
He said that the whole European field is being care. 
fully canvassed, and the possibilities are good, he 
thinks, for American woods. 





RE-ENTERS BUSINESS IN MICHIGAN. 


Bruce Odell’s many friends will be pleased to know 
that he has been made secretary-treasurer and general 
manager of the Consolidated Lumber Company, of Manis- 
tique, Mich. Mr. Odell has already left Cadillac and Mrs, 
Odell and their son Frank will follow shortly and make 
their home in Manistique. Bruce Odell is well known to 
the lumbermen of Michigan. He was formerly office and 
sales manager of the Cummer-Diggins Company, of Cadil- 
lac. Early in 1914 he resigned from that concern and 





BRUCE ODELL, OF MANISTIQUE, MICH.:; 
General Manager of Consolidated Lumber Company. 


became connected with a lumbering operation in the 
Canadian Northwest. Conditions were upset in Canada, 
however, owing to the European war, and Mr. Odell re- 
turned to Michigan. He is an authority in the manu- 
facturing and marketing of lumber and for a number of 
years was chairman of the market conditions committee 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
and his reports on trade conditions were masterpieces. 
He is a close student and is well qualified to fill his new 
position. 





GENERAL SALES AGENT RESIGNS. 

Max D. Almond, general sales agent of the Alex. 
Gilmer Lumber Company at Remlig, Tex., has severed 
his connection with that company, his resignation to 
become effective March 15. Mr. Almond has purchased 
an interest in the Whiteselle Brick & Lumber Company, 
of Corsicana, Tex., and after March 15 will become 
secretary and treasurer of that company and will make 
his home in Corsicana. Mr. Almond is one of the best 
known and most popular of the younger lumbermen in 
Texas and the Southwest. He was formerly in thie 
employ of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company at 
Orange, with whom he was connected for four and one- 
half years. On October 1, 1905, he went to Remlig, 
just two weeks before the new mill of the Alex. Gilmer 
Lumber Company began sawing lumber, and has been 
located there ever since. 

The Whiteselle Brick & Lumber Company, of which 
Mr. Almond is to be secretary and treasurer, in addi- 
tion to having one of the best lumber yards in central 
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Tex -, has a complete brick plant with an almost un- 
lim’ supply of clay, and supplies a big demand for 


pri. from all sections of the State. 
\:. Almond is to be succeeded as general sales agent 
of Alex. Gilmer Lumber Company by R. 8. Davis, 


who xs been connected with the company for six years, 
hay : served for four years as stenographer in the 
offi, under Mr, Almond and for the last two years 
hav y traveled south Texas territory for the company 
wit, ieadquarters at San Antonio. His long experience 
inc Office has thoroughly familiarized him with the 
m is of the company and his experience on the road 
has iven him a wide acquaintance in the lumber trade 
tha! justifies the prediction that he will make good in 
the sponsible duties of his new position as general 
sal agent. 





T\” WELL-POSTED SOUTHERN LUMBERMEN. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had the pleasure of re- 


eeiv g an interesting call from two unusually 
wel) uformed southern Jumbermen. One was F. 8. 
Bure, sales agent for the Hebard Cypress Company, 


of \. .yeross, Ga., and also representing the Cherry River 
Boo: & Lumber Company, of Scranton, Pa. The other 


was .. H. Williamson, who until last November was sales 
mau ger for the Hammond Lumber Company, of Ham- 
mon. La., and has for a long time been identified with 


the -llow pine industry of the Central South and South- 
wes! with such concerns as Lutcher & Moore, Tremont 
Lumier Company, ete. 

Tey reported that there has been a distinct improve- 


men! in the demand for yellow pine on the south Atlantic 
coast, though in volume rather than in price. The ex- 
port trade is taking all that can be shipped. The pitch 
pine railway tie demand is especially strong from Eng- 
jand and France. Prices, however, are low because the 
transportation cost is so heavy under present conditions 
that buyers are able to hold down prices at the mills. It 


js rumored that $13 a thousand feet is about the price 
that has been recently paid for ties at the small mills 
in Georgia and Florida. The same requirement has been 
felt all through the longleaf pine sections, but trade, of 
course, has been limited by inability to secure vessel 
room. As a remarkable, though not perhaps typical, ex- 


ample of ocean rates, it is stated that not long ago a 
small lot of cypress was sent to Genoa, Italy, on which 
the ocean freight was $55 a thousand feet, or about 


three times the ordinary charge. 

The information of these gentlemen, who both have 
been somewhat closely in touch with the export trade, 
was that if the war should suddenly come to an end or 
hostilities should be suspended, there would be an im- 
mediate and extraordinary demand for material for re- 
huilding the railroads of northern France and Belgium; 


presumably also of Germany. In fact after the war there 
must be an enormous demand for lumber for reconstruc- 
tion purposes of all sorts, and while in that case the 


Baltic sea and White sea supplies could be used, the 
United States undoubtedly would have to supply much 
of it. 

The cypress trade, Mr. Burbee said, was very moderate 
in volume, though inereasing steadily, but prices were 
being held with remarkable steadiness. It was the theory 
of his people that cutting the price would not sell any 
more lumber and that as cypress benefits by a long air 
drying, the piling up of stocks within the ability of the 
manufacturers would not in the long run be a mistake. 





~~ 


BEAUMONT LUMBERMEN CONFER. 


BeEAuMoNT, TEX., March 8,—In response to a call 
issued by J. Lewis Thompson of the Thompson Bros’. 


Lumber Company, of Houston, several weeks ago, thirty 
yellow pine manufacturers and wholesalers held a con- 
ference here March 6 with J. E. Rhodes, of New Orleans, 
La., seeretary-manager of the recently organized South- 
ern Pine. Association, the purpose of meeting being to 
afford Mr. Rhodes the opportunity to acquaint more 
fully the lumbermen of this section with the plans and 
purposes of the organization with a view of adding more 
subscribers to the rapidly increasing list. 

John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber 
Company of Houston and vice president of the Southern 


Pine Association, presided and during the meeting R. 
M. Hallowell, president of the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany of Elizabeth and one of the Louisiana directors 
of the association, was authorized to call a similar meet- 
ing at Alexandria, La., March 9. That will be the last 
“ the series of meetings scheduled for Texas and 
soulsiana, 

Mr. Rhodes was the principal speaker at the local 
necting and unmistakable interest was manifested in 
his remarks. Briefly but convincingly he explained that 
the purpose of the association is to sell service to manu- 
facturers of and dealers in yellow pine lumber with a 
view of increasing the demand and improving the quality 
©! yellow pine lumber and establishing the industry on 
‘i more substantial foundation in the South. 

Ir. Rhodes laid particular stress on the service ren- 

ed to subscribers by the various departments of the 
© sanization, including the advertising, constructural 
sineering, traffic and credit divisions and pointed out 
t the association is contemplating the early inaugura- 
n of a campaign for the exploitation of yellow pine 


e 
+ 
t 
t 


r street paving and silo construction. A forestry de- 


| ‘tment will be established shortly, he said, and a pro- 
sional forester will be employed to study conditions 
cooperation: with the Government Forest Service. 
In conclusion Mr. Rhodes said: 


The yellow pine industry represents in a very great 
sree the prosperity of the South, ete | people of all 
\sses. The association is authorized to do in a legal man- 
' everything possible to place the yelow pine industry on 
_ Inore sofind basis and to bring about the utilization of 
rest material for which there is now no market. The 





work has been approved by attorneys and all others who have 
studied it and there is no doubt that the organization 
will prove a potent factor in the general commercial ad- 
vancement of the South. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


GRAYLING, MicH., March 8.—The R. Hanson interests 
have recently built and equipped a very fine gymnasium 
for the use of the residents of Grayling. They have 
engaged the services of an experienced ‘‘gym’? in- 
structor who devotes his entire time to the teaching of 
physical culture. The classes range from the “little tots” to 
the business men. 

The East Jordan Lumber Company, of East Jordan, Mich., 
manufacturer of hemlock and hardwood lumber and the well 
known “Imperial” brand of maple flooring, reports business 
much better than thirty days ago and improving daily. This 
is especiall true of the flooring business. This company 
has shipped more flooring so far this year than it did during 
the same period in 1914. It says that low grade hardwoods 
are moving better than for some time. The sawmill is run- 
ning full time but the flooring factory is down for the time 
being undergoing some needed repairs. 

The W. H. White Company, of Boyne City, Mich., has been 
curtailing its logging operation quite extensively this winter. 

7. H, Earnest, general manager, said that his company’s 
mill No. 3, the flooring mill and shingle mill are shut down 
temporarily for repairs. He also said that the market shows 
a little better tone than thirty days ago. 


HYMENEAL 


O’NEILL-WYATT.—Miss Eleanor L. Wyatt, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred William Wyatt, left Boston, Mass., 
March 6 for Springdale, Cal., where on March 18 she will 
become the bride of J. Donald O’Neill, president of the 
Adams Lumber Company, of Springdale. Miss Wyatt met 
Mr. O’Neill a year ago this month at a birthday party in 
Boston and shortly thereafter their engagement was an- 
nounced and the wedding day set for the anniversary of 
their first meeting. The desire of the bride-to-be is that 
the happy event be celebrated beneath the sunny skies of 
the Golden State. 

Mr. O’Neill is the son of the late James Webster O’Neill, 
who was widely known among Massachusetts lumbermen 
as the superintendent of the Dibble Lumber Company, of 
North Adams. His mother was formerly Miss Adele 

















MISS ELEANOR L. WYATT. 


Atherton, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Atherton, of 
Beacon Street, Boston. Since he went West to enter the 
lumber business there he has been very successful and is 
one of the rising young lumbermen of the district of 
which Los Angeles is the center. 

Miss Wyatt was recently graduated from the Miss 
Allen private school at Newton, Mass., and had just made 
her debut in Boston society when she met Mr. O’Neill 
and became engaged. Her many friends regret that the 
wedding will not be celebrated in Boston, where they 
might participate in the pleasant event. Her sister, Miss 
Florence Wyatt, will be bridesmaid. The honeymoon will 
be spent at the Panama-Pacific Exposition and the future 
Mrs. O’Neill will be at home after April 1 at the O’Neill 
town house in Springdale, Cal. 





LINNE-PATTEN.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Patten, of 
Seattle, Wash., have announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Adelaide Laura Allmond to Dr. Alvin Barton 
Linne, also of Seattle. The wedding will take place this 
summer. Mr. Patten is vice president and secretary of 
the Atlas Lumber Company, of Seattle. 


| TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


PirTsBurRGH, Pa., March 9.—The closing of the German 
National Bank of this city last week resulted in some un- 
pleasant experiences, among which was the appointment of 
a receiver for the Western Lumber Company, of which W. W. 
Wilson is president. The entanglement was unfortunate 
and due to no- lack of ability on the part of.the officers 
of the company but because of an inherited claim of the 
bank against a former officer. of the lumber company that 
was not being pushed but was being liquidated gradually. 
The receivership of the bank caused a demand for the old 
claim in full. This statement issued by President W. W. 
Wilson subsequently was followed by the announcement 
that he would reénter business as soon as possible. It is 
understood that some of the other companies in Pittsburgh 
were injured through losses that seem to be assured by the 
cqllapse of the bank, but fortunately the losses were not 
apparently -so serious as in the first case. 














SrockTon, CAL., March 9.—Christopher Totten, owner of 
the Totten & Brandt planing mills of this city, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. Mr. Totten states that his failure 
is the direct result of a fire which destroyed his plant in 
1913. The loss was $60,000 and only a small portion of it 
was covered by insurance. His creditors, heasaid, met and 










gave him an extension of time, with the understanding that 
he go back into the business. He did so and while he paid 
73 percent of the indebtedness, he could not handle the re- 
mainder, together with the new debts which the rehabilita- 
tion of the business forced him to incur, 


WILDWoop, Ore., March 9.—Donahue-Dubois Lumber Com- 
pany; petition in bankruptcy. ‘ 


CENTRALIA, W4ASH., March 8.—Centralia Fir Door Factory ; 
petition in bankruptcy. 





._ Rockport, Ky., March 8.—-The plant of the Rockport 
— bankrupt, will be sold at public auction 
Mare 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 8,—Crescent Lumber Company ; 
petition in bankruptcy. 





CASUALTIES. 


ILLINOIS. Quincy—March 6 the plant of the Mulliner 
Box & Planing Mill Co. was visited by fire and almost 
completely destroyed. The loss is fully covered by in- 
surance. 

MARYLAND. Hancock—R. S. Dillon lost two ware- 
ert and cooperage shop by fire February 27; loss 

6, . 


CALIFORNIA. Weed—A fire recently in yard 3 of the 





“ Weed Lumber Co. destroyed 7,000,000 feet of lumber; loss 


$100,000, which is fully covered by insurance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Medford—March 3 the plant of 
the W. C. Miles Co., manufacturer of house finish, was 
slightly damaged by fire; loss estimated at $500. ; 

MISSISSIPPI. Lumberton—The sawmill, dry _ kiln, 
shops and some lumber owned by the Hinton Bros, Lum- 
ber Co. burned March 6. The planing mill and yards 
were saved. The estimated loss is $70,000, which is mostly 
covered by insurance. 

NEW YORK. Lansingburgh—The moulding mill of 
the Madden Lumber Co. was visited by fire recently, 
which caused a damage amounting to $5,000. 

OHIO. Toledo—The hardwood mill and storage plant 
of the Gotshall Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by fire 
last week, entailing a loss of $10,000. The cooperage plant 
was saved. ’ 4 re 

PENNSYLVANIA. Muncy—The lath and shingle mill 
owned and operated by J. A. Coppes was destroyed by 
fire recently; loss $3,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—The Stone Fuel & 
Lumber Co.’s plant was visited by fire recently; loss 
$15,000. 

TEXAS. Del Rio—Fire of unknown origin destroyed 
the stock and building of the Del Rio Lumber Co.; loss 
$25,000, which is mostly covered by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. North Yakima—Fire in the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co.’s yard March 5 caused a loss 
estimated at $14,000, which is covered by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The engine room of the 
Walton Lumber Co.’s plant was wrecked recently when 
the feed pipe to the planing mill burst and fragments 
caused the main fly wheel to burst. The plant is operat- 
ing again. 
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Compensation 
Insurance 
100% Safety 


50% Saving 
25% Cash Dividends 


Exchange 


, § Insurance 
Head Office: CHICAGO 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








W. B. CRANE AND CoMPANY 


Established 1861 Manufacturers of 
Cedar Posts, HARDWOOD LUMBER Sreciaity: 


Fir Timber. TIMBER AND TIES Since nee 


MILLS AT FALCON, MISS. 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills : 
ne tena ot eee CHICAGO 
Long Dist. Phones. Canal 3190-3191. 


PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine, Yellow Pine ‘| 
Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Qrick shinmeats from cur mille or trom 1 aftin & 22nd Sts., CHICAGO 


WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
rence IS MonaDnock BLocK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


JOBBERS OF Prone Harrison 4012 Saves Agents For 


YELLOW PINE REDWOOD 
FIR anp RED CEDAR MANUFACTURERS Co. 




















MILLS AT 
MATTOON, WIS. 
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Yellow Strand Powersteel lifting a 14,000-pound log. 


“We have found Yellow 
Strand Powersteel to 


be the Best Rope” 


—Kentucky River Hardwood Co. 


Not long ago, Mr. G. W. Crosier, 
of the Kentucky River Hard- 
wood Co. Quicksand, Ky.,sent 
us this photograph of a 14,000 
poundpoplarlog being lifted by 
a 5-inch Yellow Strand Power- 
steel Rope. He wrote, in part: 

“We frequently have logs of this size to 
handle and we have found Yellow 


Strand Powersteel to be the best rope 
for this purpose we have been able to 


buy.”’ 
For yarding cr lifting logs, for all uses in 
logging operations, your experience 


with Yellow Strand Powersteel will be 
the same—you will find it the very 
best you can buy. 

We, or any of our agents, will be most 
happy to quote you prices and all par- 
ticulars, mow. Just write. 

Remember, we have a big factory at 
Seattle to handle all Coast orders with 
quickest dispatch. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co 
New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 
Factories: St, Louis and Seattle. Agents: Everywhere 


Get our Yellow Strand Magazine free for a year. 
Just write for it. Write for Catalog No. 70. 
























































A Commissary Special 


made for men engaged in rough work—lumbering, 
farming, mining, irrigation, R. R. trackmen, pack- 
ing house, surveying, quarrying,etc. Just the shoe to 
individualize your store with the 
men who want big values for there 
is practically no wear out to our 


Aluminum 
Sole Shoe 


The rocker bar on the sole makes 
walking easy and the shoe is rust 
proof, water proof, cold proof, 
light and comfortable. In every 
way the ideal shoe for water, mud, 
slush, snow, briers or bro- 
ken glass. They sell on 
sight and every wearer is 
an advertisement for you. 













Free Our Booklet “‘Aluminum The Sole of Health” will 
show you many reasons why you should handle 
these shoes in yourstore. Tell us to send it to you—show it 
to some of your regular customers and take a few orders on 
trial. It will pay. 


Racine Aluminum Shoe Co. 


200 Sixteenth St.. RACINE, WIS. 



































BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ET*:. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Nashville—The J. C. 
Co. has surrendered its charter. 





Stephenson Lumber 


CALIFORNIA, _ Los Angeles—The Colima Lumber Co. 
has closed out its local othce. 
COLORADO. in City—The Hardy Lumber Co. is 


out of business. 

GEORGIA. La Grange—H. W. 
the Caldwell Lumber Co. 

Brunswick—The Brunswick Creosoting Co. has_ in- 
creased its capital stock from $150,000 to $210,000. 

IDAHO. Kippen—E. Erickson is out of business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Isaac Lurya Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $100,000. 

Fenton—John A. Florence & Son have been succeeded 
by M. H. Potter & Sons, with headquarters at Morrison. 

La Salle—The O'Neil Implement Co. has removed to 
Marseilles. 

Marshall—C. E. Williams has been succeeded by the 
Artisan Mill Work Co. 

Pekin—The Pekin Cooperage Co. has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $500,000 to $1,750,000. 

Sherrard—C. A. Samuelson has been succeeded by the 
Sherrard Lumber & Grain Co. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Greer-Houghton Lumber 
Co. has filed notice of dissolution. 

Wanatah—The Batley-Mitzner Co. has been succeeded 
by Bailey & Sons. 

West Point—W. B. Foresman has been succeeded by 
the Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co. 

IOWA, Hutchins—Frank Mullin has been succeeded by 
Mullin & Doughan. 

Winfield—Baxter & Smith have been succeeded by E. 
Cc. Smith. 

KANSAS. Horton—The P. L. 
been succeeded by C. Riley. 

Miltonvale—The Miltonvale Lumber & Coal Co. has 
been succeeded by the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 

Sharon—FE. S. Rule has sold his yard to the Logan- 
Moore Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

Wakefield—The Harrison Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Roop Lumber Co. 

Wichita—The Comley Lumber Co. has closed its yard 
at this point. 

KENTUCKY. Nicholasville—Bland & 
been succeeded by C. M. Stratton. 

LOUISIANA. Mamou—J. J. Landreneau & Son have 
been succeeded by Euclide Landreneau. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—The Bay City Pox & Lumber 
Co. is closing out. 

Belding—The Ballou Manufacturing Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Belding Basket Co. 

Lansing—The Butler-Lange.\in Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the Capital City Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The H. S. Thompson Co. 
has removed to New Richmond, Wis. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hemphill—T. R. Holleman has sold his 
mill to the Bogahoma’ Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Campbell-Kennett-Senath—The  ¢ ‘ampbell 
Lumber & Supply Co. has been succeeded by the E. C. 
Robinson Lumber Co., of St. Louis. 

Kansas City—W. F. Bruer has been succeeded by W. 
F. Bruer & Son. 

Kansas City—The Penrod-Jurden-McCowen Co. is re- 
moving its headquarters to Memphis, Tenn. The com- 
pany will overate a mill at Helena, Ark. 

Kansas City—The J. B. Rust Co. has been succeeded by 
the J. B. Rust Sash & Door Co. 

Luray—Boley & Ayers have been succeeded by George 
Boley. 

St. Louis—The Gram Lumber Co. is closing out the 
stock at the hardwood yard at Levee and North Market 
Streets and will devote itself exclusively to the whole- 
saling of hardwood and yellow pine lumber. 

St. Louis—The Rotary Washing Machine Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $125,000. 

NEBRASKA. Farnam—The Farnam. Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the Foster Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 

Kearney—The Kearney Lumber & Coal Co. is out of 
business. 

Newcastle-Petersburg—The Edwards & Bradford Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator Co., with headquarters at Minneapolis. Minn. 

oe I.. Johnson has been succeeded by Joseph 
Gilg. 

Oakdale-Tilden 
has sold out. 

NEW YORK. Chester—Bryan & Helme have been suc- 
ceeded by the Carpenter-Roe Co. 

Gouverneur—The Adirondack Woodenware Co. has been 
succeeded by Lawton Bros. (Inrc.). 

Jamestown—The Union Lumber Co. has sold its entire 
stock to the Maddox Table Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Hopne—The State Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Welles-Thompson Co., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. % 

Altmont-Lark—The C. H. Chase Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by E. W. Hyde, the headquarters being locate! 
at Almont. 

OHIO. Canton—Samuel Brumbaugh has been succeeded 
by the Brumbaugh Lumber Co. 

Cincinnati—The Linwood Lumber Co. is closing out. 

Cleveland—The Broadway Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $40.000 to $50,000. 

Cleveland—The South Cleveland Lumber Co. has sold 
its yard to the Lake Erie Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Carnegie Mill & Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Carnegie Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

Dickson City—G. C. Reis has been succeeded by James 
P. Wilson. 

Fair Haven—Provost Bros. & Co. have been succeeded 
by Provost Bros. 

Philadelphia—The J. H. 
business. 

Reading—Fred Hendrich has bought the old Sheeder 
planing mill plant, at the corner of Nineteenth and Cot- 
ton Streets, and is operating same under the name of the 
Progressive Planing Mill. 

Turtle Creek—Rutter Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Rutter Bros. Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Georgetown—The Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Corporation has increased its capital stock from 
$1,200,000 to $2,400,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
out of business. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—The Hatchie Retail Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 

Nashville—The B. & M. Lumber Co. 
its charter. 

TEXAS. Galveston—The Leith Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $6,000 to $12,000. 

Houston—The Davern Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by = Davern-Brown Lumber Co. 

e Oak—G. F. Cooper has been succeeded by G. F. 
Cooper & Sen. 


Caldwell should read 


Killey Lumber Co. has 


Stratton have 


-The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. 


Sykes Lumber Co. is out of 


Osceola—The Atlas Lumber Co. is 


has surrendered 


Shamrock—The E. L. Woodley Lumber Co. h: 


beer 
succeeded by Roy Heff. men 
WASHINGTON. Tolt—The Fisher-Bird Lum Co 
has been succeeded by the Fisher-Sorenson Lumbe we 
Mount Vernon—The Ferry-Baker Lumber Co.’:  retajj 
yard at this point has been acquired by the John ussar 
Lumber Co. 
WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The J. L. Fraser Lum. y (po. 


is out of business. 
Osseo—S. H. Van Forden & Son have sold their « 


ator 
and land to the Midland Lumber Co., 4 


which « pany 


will use the property for storage of general build ma- 
terials. 
Sparta—The Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co. | been 


succeeded by the Home Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Pinckney—Columbia Hardwood inber 
Co., authorized capital $70,000; John, Edward and liam 
Schoen and John C. Rogers. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Robert Holmes !. mbey 
Co., authorized capital $15,000; J. R. Holmes, Lee | \olmes 
and R. P. Holmes. 

San Francisco—J. H. Baxter & Co., 
$100,000. 








authorized | «pital 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—Ocmulgee River Lut ber & 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $300,000. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Carolina Lumber Co.,. authorized 
capital $32,000; Bruce C. Jones and others. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Globe Wrecking & Lum! Co., 
authorized capital $6,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Mehler Lumber Co., «iithor- 
ized capital $5,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston--George F. Watts Cor- 
poration (general contractors), authorized capital $10,000: 


George F. Watts. Charles D. Irwin and Zula 8. Doune. 

MONTANA. Lewiston — Montana Farm Implement 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $40,000. 

NEW YORK. Chautauqua—Farr Lumber Co. (ine.); 
Harmon Farr, president; James Powers, secretary and 
Polly Farr, treasurer. 

Mount Vernon— ee Marcus Mount Vernon \Vood- 
working Co. (Inc. authorized capital $50,000; Joseph 
Marcus, Anna M. eaten and Alfred Forsberg. 

New York—Globe Sash & Door Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $1,000; Hyman Rosenberg, Moses Ratnovsky and 
Sam Tuker. 

New York—Henry Lee Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$500,000; F. B. Johnston, R. H. Verfeld, M. L. Bowen and 
S. C. Weaver. 

Svracuse— Wilson & Greene Lumber Co. (Inc.), author- 
ized capital $100,000; George M. Wilson, Orville H. Greene, 
Howard N. Cole, J. W. Beecher and Hon. Louis Will. 
The new company brings about the reorganization of 
the Wilson Bros. Lumber Co. and takes over the Builders 
Manufacturing Co. to be operated as a department for 
interior finish under the name of the new company 
It will wholesale and retail building lumber of all kinds 
and manufacture interior and exterior finish, specializ- 
ing on hardwood flooring. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—The Cochrane Show- 
case & Furniture Co., authorized capital $125,000; H. M. 
Wade, E. E. Creek and T. L. Brisendine. . 

Cove City—Cove City Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$150,000. 

Cleveland—G. W. Meyers Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; I. W. Mevers. 

Cleveland—Theodore Kundtz Co. (to manufacture fur- 
niture, cabinets and other articles), authorized capital 
$2,000,000; Theodore Kundtz, Theodore Kundtz jr., Nick 
—— Joseph J. Gedeon, Frank Friedle and Bela Ken- 
nedy. 

Cleveland—Penn Square Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; F. R. Fortune, F. P. Fisher, W. R. Walker, T. 
G. Maxwell and A. L. Ward. 

Xenia—Greene County Lumber Co., 
£10,000; Joseph Murphy, C. W. 
Martin Kuntz and J. A. Payne. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Southern Furniture Corpora- 
tion, authorized capital $100,000; M. M. Martin, Duncan 
Martin, S. W. Portlock, E. A. Catchings, W. B. Lipscomb, 
J. D. Bassett and F. B. Whitaker 

Randle—Ti-Ti Lumber Co., authorized capital $1,200. 

WISCONSIN. Cumberland—Island City Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $15,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Grant Lumber & Fuel Co. 
(Ltd.), authorized capital $100,000. 

ONTARIO. London—S. L. Davis Co. (Ltd.), authorized 


capital $40,000: Samuel L. Davis, Libby R. Davis, Arthur 
E. MceLurg and others. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Hogan & West have opened a” 
office here with headquarters at Spokane, Wash. 

INDIANA. Millersburg—W. C. King recently began the 
retail lumber business. 

IOWA, Chillicothe—G 
ber trade. 

KANSAS. Broughton—The D. J. Burton Lumber Co. is 
opening a yard here with headquarters at Hollis. 

Copeland—A. P. Smith is opening a lumber yard. 

Hackney—C. D. Everhart & Co. are opening a yard 

KENTUCKY. Louisville— The Parkland Hardwood 
Lumber Co. recently began business. 

Louisville—The Southern Star Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan business. 


authorized capital 
Murphy, Peter Kuntz, jr., 








W. Byrum has entered the lum- 


MICHIGAN. Lum—The Derr Lumber Co. recently be-~ 


gan business. 

Vassar—Matthew Weber recently entered the saw and 
planing mill business 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—C. K. Brooks recently began 
the commission lumber business. 


MISSOURI. Joplin—The Joplin House Wrecking Co. 
recently began business, handling new and second-hand 
lumber. 

La Due—The La Due Lumber & Coal Co. recently be- 
gan the retail business. 

St. Louis—J. H. Allen & Co. have opened offices in the 
Boatmen’s Bank Building, with mills at Clio, Ark., «nd 
Minter City, Miss. 

NEBRASKA, Leigh—The Farmers’ Co-operative Mer- 
eantile Co. recently began the retail business. 

Mayberry—B. C. Smith & Co. have entered the lum er 
business. 

Verona—The Farmers’ Union Co-operative Association 
—. began the retail lumber business. 

NE YORK. New laa & Goodfriend have «n- 
tered Pm lumber busine 
New York—Wistar, “Gnderhill & Nixon ioe opened 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








offi at 216 West One Hundredth Street, with branch 


at ladelphia and Nashville, Tenn 
OH!0O. Wheelersburg—The H. Leet Lumber Co. re- 
ee began business with branch at Portsmouth. 


Palmyra—J. H. Kettering & Son are opening a yard. 
TENNESSEE. Elizabethton—William S. Whiting re- 
ce began the wholesale hardwood lumber business 
| vith branch at Asheville, N. C. 

WASHINGTON. Wenatchee—The International Brok- 
e1 Co. recently began the lumber brokerage business. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


%KANSAS. Swifton—S. F. Gilmore is rapidly com- 
: a sawmill here and expects to operate within 
W Iie expects to make a specialty of wagon and 
a obile dimension stock, 
ENTUCKY. Danville—Anton T. 
1D g mill. 
; csman—The Mengel Box Co, will build a panel plant. 
SSISSIPPI. Ellisville—R. 
mill here, 
TEXAS. Orange—The Orange Box Manufacturing Co., 
re tly organized, will build a plant to manufacture 





Bodner will erect a 


Anderson is building a 


W barrows, doors, windows, etc. R. E. Smith is presi- 
det nd general manager of the firm and Frank MeDon- 
al ice president. 


WISCONSIN. Shawano—Dennis Druley and J. UW. 
horington will open a new hoop factory. 


THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 














Movement of lumber in Chicago yards is seasonably 
fair. The mild weather the last week has revived activity 
a little and there seems to be more general interest 
taken in the construction end, There is a partial re- 
sumption of building, which has resulted in a better 
demand for all kinds of construction lumber. With 
the coming of spring contractors are getting to work 
and there is a promise that building will recover some 
of the ground that it lost last year. The factories 
are consuming considerable lumber and the railroads 
are gradually becoming heavier buyers. 

lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
March 6 aggregated 40,141,000 feet, against 45,636,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to March 6, 1915, amounted to 
326,295,000 feet, a decrease of 55,879,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year.. Ship- 
ments for the week ended March 6 were 21,397,000 
feet, an inerease of 1,110,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments from 
January 1 to March 6, 1915, aggregated 173,632,000 
feet, 11,420,000 feet more than was shipped from 
Chicago during the same period in 1914. Shingle 
receipts for the week show a decrease of 3,813,000, as 
compared with the corresponding week in 1914, while 
total receipts from January 1 to March 6, 1915, show 
a decrease of 11,904,000 against the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the 
week show an increase—1,086,000 in amount—compared 
with the same week last year, while total shipments 
from January 1 to March 6, 1915, show an increase of 
7,833,000 compared with the corresponding period of 
last year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 6. 





Lumber. Shingles. 
MPA 5 srre saseie, Stareran ke sieece eigneld eAetaaiete 40,141,000 9,174,000 
OE co 0k water h kha anes teas 45,636,000 12,987,000 
DECRRORE ors oo Goins ashe es 5,495,000 3,813,000 


POTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 6. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
208 








M15 ie Ss niche fal Se ch Se ele 295,000 66,723,000 
Bn. in Aen pow © 38 ato, Ss.se, 6: 9 5c0p oe 78,627,000 
| ne eee pe 55,879,000 11,904,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 6 
sumber. Shingles. 
W915 apna eh nad Pe eee 21,397,00 8,101,000 
WOE ad S55 We ee See a eae ewe 20,287,000 7,015,000 





1,110,000 
rOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 6 


Increase . 1,086,000 





Lumber. Shingles. 
Ns si tee Pets aie ty ai tl: ak jn as 173,632,000 48,761,000 
MM ya sists fe Gs ok cose rata wae te are Rae 162,212,000 40,928,000 
GAGE i nyo anes ena 11,420,000 7,833,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended March 10 were: 








CLAsB—— No. Value. 
MIN GGT SU. cc ireceise ares coven cara- ss ole reso4s 6 § 275 
* 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 121 289,750 
5,000 and dnder  10;,000...........% 57 364,800 
10,000 and under 25,000............ 20 296,650 
-5,000 and under 50,000............ 7 228,500 
»0,000 and under 100,000............ 2 140,000 
NX. Thomasson and L. J. White, 3-story 
rick theater, store and flats......... 1 15,000 
“tindard Oil Company, 5 one-, two- and 
_ three-story brick buildings .......... 1 125,000 
HU. Hardy, 38-story brick apartment 
MMELGQANREE  oi270 5c. to's tacos: atta era ota Woes &. 618 530 1 100,000 
TOMAR as sc culpi tates iam twins iasa ise 15.4)55.% 206 $ 1,698,975 
Average valuation for week............. Sapte 8,247 
POta 1S: DROMRORNG OPEN ex.s 0 5 o709:¥-058.8 059.4001 3 247 1,699,500 
Avcrage valuation previous week........ siete 6,880 
l'stals corresponding week 1914......... _ 229 2,452,600 
I Is January 1 to March 10, 1915..... 1,204 12,449,987 
Jotals corresponding period 1914....... 1,13: 15 
Totals corresponding period 1918....... 1,048 14, 
Jolals corresponding period 1912....... 734 v€ 
Jolals corresponding period 1911....... 1,798 19, 
'otils corresponding period 1910....... 1,308 37 
Jotils corresponding period 1909....... 1,817. 18 
'otals corresponding period 1908....... 1,330 8, 
Yotuls corresponding period 1907...... 1,331 10,966,900 
'ials corresponding period 1906....... 1,228 10,025,005 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Business is not showing as much volume as 
it did a year ago at this time. Shipments are light and 
not much improvement is expected until general condi- 
tions become more settled. Low-grade material is mov- 
ing better and prices are being maintained with consid- 
erable firmness. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Heavy snowfall over the North- 
west has discouraged trade temporarily. tetailers are 
waiting for the lumber to begin moving out of their 
yards before buying in any quantity, but a good business 
is expected by next month. Northern pine mills are 
handicapped by the low prices prevalent on fir, yellow 
pine, western pine and hemlock, and their sales have been 
light accordingly. Stocks of dry lumber are plentiful and 
well assorted, while Inland Empire stocks are said to be 
badly broken. Manufacturers here hope to reap the 
benefit of a good summer trade and reduce their surplus 
to normal. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade shows little improvement, al- 
though it is felt by wholesalers that the present month 
will see a revival of business. Salesmen say buyers speak 
hopefully of prospects, but are not placing many orders. 
The building trade is picking up a little, with a likeli- 
hood of being on a fair scale this month as comnared with 
the corresponding month last year. Most firmness to 
prices is found in the lower grades, though other lumber 
holds up well. 


New York.—The approach of spring brings some in- 
erease in the inquiry, and building operations get under 
way slowly and yards continue to hold their orders off as 
long as possible. Stocks in retailers’ hands are limited. 
Offerings by wholesalers are large and prices are ir- 
regular. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Consumers are still dis- 
posed to purchase only for prompt consumption, excepting 
where the lower grades, which have been in better de- 
mand lately for crating purposes, are concerned. Steadier 
movement of stock than has manifested itself during the 
winter characterizes the market but no marked increases 
in demand is expected to assert itself until new building 
is possible. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The market is well supplied and offer- 
ings suffice to keep the market slightly irregular on the 
small business being booked for prompt shipment. As 
a rule the trade regards the spring outlook with optimism. 


Toledo, Ohio.--There is very little demand for white 
pine, although recently stock boards and fencing have 
been called for. Prices are unchanged. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—A hetter tone is developing in the mar- 
ket. The base price for dimension is still quoted at 
23, but there is more confident talk of $23.50 than for 
a month, and the demand shows more snap. The Eng- 
lish demand continues to be a feature of the market. The 
foreign shipments would be considerably increased if it 
were possible to secure tonnage. Careful students be- 
lieve that this sustained foreign demand together with 
the increased requirements of spring building in this 
country will send up prices appreciably. 

New York.—Inquiry is reported better in some respects, 
but taken as a whole the market shows little snap and 
prices are as unsteady as they have been all along. 
Retailers are carrying a fair supply and when the build- 
ing situation opens they will need some sizes promptly. 
In the meantime orders are placed cautiously and manu- 
facturers are urging the market very little, hoping to 
get advantage of higher prices a little later on. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market is not active and 
to this condition is attributed a disposition by some hold- 
ers of large assortments to make slight concessions in 
quotations. Export trade causes some of the mill owners 
to ship undressed stock direct to European countries, in 
consequence of which the producers are holding prices 
firmer than the dealers as a rule. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—What market there is for spruce ap- 
pears to be east of Pittsburgh. The local trade is a 
negligible factor. Some small sales have been made 
near actual list prices. Much depends on the nature of 
the order and the condition of the stock piles. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago..—Trade continues rather quiet, with no pole 
orders to speak of, although the volume of inquiry is re- 
ported to be increasing. Demand for posts is fair. Op- 
erations in the cedar camps are about to close and stocks 
at primary points are not large. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—-Producers have cleaned up their 
camps and are waiting now for spring business to develop, 
but the big snowfall has held back both wholesale and 
retail trade. There is considerable post business in sight 
but it is slow in developing, and pole orders are not show- 
ing up in any volume as yet. Prices are low and ac- 
cording to wholesalers are due to go higher when business 
really opens up. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The supply of cedar posits and poles is 
good and. these products are bringing as good a price as 
at any other time within the last three years. Deman@ 
for posts from the rural trade has been excellent. Tele- 
phone companies are good patrons for poles. Railroads 
are buying very little and the trade in ties-is very slow. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—-The hardwood situation is unchanged. Reports 
are just mere repetitions from week to week. The leaders 
in the southern woods are quarter-sawed white oak, plain 
oak, gum box boards, ash and the lower grades of cotton- 
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wood and gum. Prices are steady and a little firmer on 
some items. In the northern wceods the most activity is 
noticeable in birch and maple. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Factory trade has shown some im- 
provement in the last few days, but still is confined to 
small orders for immediate needs. Conservatism marks 
the situation all along. Retail yards are buying a little 
stock in mixed cars. Special prices have been made on 
some items of dry hardwood to move them, but whole- 
salers generally have faith in the future and believe bet- 
ter prices will come by June. The volume of business 
shows a small gain from week to week. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The week opened a little more lively 
for the hardwood men, but the storm shut off trade the 
latter part. Early in the week a good factory order for 
white oak firsts and seconds was placed in this city and 
there were several smaller orders and a good volume of 
inquiries which indicated that the long deferred factory 
buying probably will open soon. Improvement also has 
been noted in the export trade, the European buyers 
having placed orders for hardwood railway materials 
within the last few days. Prices still are weak. Red oak 
is scarcer than other items, apparently. and so is some- 


what stiffer, but white oak and gum do not show much 
strength on this market. 
St. Louis, Mo.—As has been the case for some time 


choice red oak and white oak continue tO be most called 
for and the demand comes mainly from the furniture and 
implement people. Other items, such as ash, cottonwood 
and poplar continue to sell fairly well. Just as soon as 
the weather brightens it is believed the market will im- 
prove rapidly. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Developments in the hardwood situa- 
tion during the last week have been rather encouraging. 
Inquiries have increased and some gain in shipments has 
been experienced. Demand has been quite active for 
plain red oak in 3/4 and 4/4 stock in both the higher and 
lower grades. Both red and white quartered oak have 
also been in demand though little is doing in plain white. 
An active call is noted for gum box boards and a number 


of manufacturers say they have disposed of practicaliy 
their entire holdings. Better prices, too, are reported 
Cottonwood box boards, however, have not shared ver 
strongly in the better box board demand Thick ash is 


in good and a slightly better call is reported 


for red 


request 
gum. 


Louisville, Ky.—While trade is not yet moving along at 
a normal rate, a slight improvement continues, and with 


the actual arrival of spring, both in weather conditions 
as well as on the calendar, stimulation of many con- 
suming lines; including building particularly, is confi- 


dently counted on. Quartered oak is suffering less, espe- 
cially on the upper grades, than any other hardwood, 
fairly good prices having been quoted right along Tne 
common grades are not so easily salable, and prices are 
depressed as a result Plain oak is somewhat more 
active, especially plain white, and prices on No. 1 com- 
mon and better are a little firmer. Poplar shows some- 
what more activity, the spring season moving con- 





weather- 
woods 


the 
other 


siderable quantities of grades suitable for 
boarding trade, though competition from 
has cut into this business. 


New Orleans, La.—Shutoff of exports exercises a de- 
pressing influence upon this market, and there is as yet 
no indication of an ease-off in ocean rates to permit ship- 
ments. Interior demand is said to be gaining a little 
from week to week, with prices comparatively firm. 


Baltimore, Md.—The hardwood men still find it by no 
means easy to place stocks, and because of the prevailing 
conditions many mills are not yet running, so that in the 
main an excess of offerings can not be said to exist. But 
more interest seems to be shown in the tenders and not a 
few of the hardwood men report that in point of vol- 
ume they have little to complain of. With respect to 
prices, it is to be said that the underlying tone is rather 


firmer. So far it can not be asserted that an advance has 
taken place, but a narrowing of the fluctuations has 


taken place, and the sellers are not now so completely in 
the dark as to the figures which they should name. 


Boston, Mass.—-Inquiry for hardwood lumber is improv- 
ing slowly. Actual orders are not very plentiful, but deal- 
ers speak more hopefully of the sentiment they are now 
encountering. Many of the wholesalers believe that prices 
will advance by warm weather. Manufacturers of plain 
oak are already manifesting a firmer tendency in their 
quotations on the better grades. Current quotations on 
the hardwoods in most demand, inch firsts and seconds, 
are: Basswood, $42 to $45; brown ash, $61 to $64; maple, 
$38 to $41; plain oak, $55 to $60; quartered oak, $85 to $89; 
red birch, $54 to $56. 


New York.—The hardwood market broadens very slowly 
ind at best is spotty here and there. Some improvement 
is reported both in inquiries and orders, but they do not 
iast long at any one place, and wholesalers look for little 
permanent improvement this month. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A better feeling prevails in the hard- 
wood yards than was evidenced four or five weeks ago. 
Inquiry has greatly improved. Larger sales were made 
last month than during the previous month, and in 
all probability the improvement will continue to develop. 


The buying is mostly for immediate needs. Plain oak, 
maple, chestnut and ash are among the woods selling 
most freely. The price of oak holds up more firmly 


than several weeks ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The slight change for the better in 
the hardwood situation since last week shows a ten- 
dency toward better demand. Buyers make purchases 
cautiously, but frequency of duplicate orders is very 
encouraging. The request for plain oak is gaining in 
volume and the steady improvement in quartered oak con- 


tinues. Poplar in the better grades shows a little im- 
provement but the same grades of cottonwood move 


slowly. 
but red 


There is good request for all grades of sap gum 
gum, except in low grades, moves very slowly. 
Demand is good for ash in all grades, especially tough 
white ash. Request for maple is very good, thick hard 
maple being in excellent demand. Chestnut, except in 
low grades, is on the slow list. 








in the East since the days of the Pilgrims. 


N. C. 


possesses all of the qualifications that have made N. C. Pine the favored building material 
We've steadfastly upheld its quality through 
perfect milling and careful grading and the modern equipment of our mills today, together 
with vast holdings of virgin timber, insure you a quality of lumber for many years to come 


in every way equal to the past reputation of ‘‘“GOLDSBORO N. C. PINE.” 
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A Trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some of the hardwood men reji)t a 
better trade in the best grades of hardwood, but low ~; ide 
material is said to be slow. Demand for box and ip- 
ping material does not bear out the oft repeat: res 
ports of improved business conditions. Oak and che<tjut 





are the most active of the good grades. Pric: are 
variable. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Inquiries are increasi ind 
some improvement in the demand is_ reported. The 
amount of stock being purchased is not extensi, ind 
trade can hardly be considered seasonable. Plain ‘ite 
and red oak are considered among the items in gi. at- 
est demand, while maple, ash and chestnut are : ng 


the other woods receiving attention from consume; 





Columbus, Ohio.—Hardwood trade is fairly acti for 
the time of year. Dealers are now buying better i: ew 
of prospects for active spring building. Prices rule sii :.(jy 
at levels which have prevailed for some time. Sto in 
retailers’ hands are low and it seems certain that ey 
must buy to be prepared for the spring building. 
tered and plain oak both are in fair demand at unchar.ed 
prices. Chestnut is rather active, especially sound wx 
Basswood is firm while ash is slow. 





Ashland, Ky.—Oak has improved slightly the last weok, 
a demand having sprung up for the better grades. sill 
stuff also shows increased inquiry. [ow grades ar: ry 








quiet. Prices are easy. 
Chicago.--Trade is on the same basis that it was |ist 


week, buying being limited to immediate needs. Oper- 
ators, however, are not forcing the market to any extent, 
as they believe that the spring building will be good and 
that retailers will find it necessary to buy more frequently 
to replenish their small stocks. 


New York.—There is no change in demand or prices 
Manufacturers report very little stock moving, but while 
yards are slowly getting into the market preparatory to 
an opening in spring, building operators continue holding 
off as long as possible. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand has shown a small degree of 
improvement, owing to the starting up of some spring 
building. It looks as though business would be better 
this month than last. The consumption of stock has 


not been as large as usual this winter, so that amounts 
in wholesalers’ vards are of good size. Some purchases 
of stocks for lake delivery have been made, but in a 
smaller way than common at this time 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade is characterized as 
spasmodic. Dealers report occasions when ordering takes 
on activities that seem to proclaim better things for them, 
but this condition refuses to continue. Mixed orders are 
reported in fair volume, indicating that retailers are not 
disposed to purchase ahead to any great extent, although 
there is an occasional inquiry and sale of assortments 
such as are intended to meet more than immediate re- 
juirements. No great activity is expected until weather 
conditions are more favorable for building. 


Boston, Mass.-I)emand is slow and prices no stronger 
than last week. The supply of eastern hemlock boards 
appears to be plentiful, and with warm weather still a 
month away manufacturers who want a fair return on 
their investment find it almost impossible to book orders 
from desirable buyers. Clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, and 
16-foot, planed one side, are obtainable down to $20 and 
$20.50. Some manufacturers refuse bids under $21, and a 
few quote $22 and wait for the demand to justify the 
‘price. These latter are getting few if any carload orders 
at the remunerative prices quoted, however. Business in 
Pennsylvania hemlock boards is very quiet and prices are 
unchanged from the low level of the last two months. 
Call for dimension stock is light. Quotations average from 
$1 to $2 under spruce. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock appears to be merely drifting 
along without much to disturb its sluggish movement. 
Some hemlock dealers say there is a fair inquiry for hem- 
lock lath and that the early spring seems to promise 
a more active demand, but a great deal of this is based 
on observance of conditions as they now appear and not 
on tangible evidence of betterment. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The movement of poplar is fair. Locally the 
requirements appear to be on the increase in the upper 
grades and it is thought will expand from now on. Com- 
mon is slow. Prices are fairly firm. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The better grades of poplar are in- 
clined to drag and improvement in the volume of business 
is slow to materialize. Only a small part of the ordi- 
nary demand is being experienced. Low grades are in 
fair demand, however, and not much of this stock is 
available, so that prices remain firm. 





Baltimore, Md.—Poplar has about kept pace with 
other divisions of the lumber trade, though there have 
been indications of late of a better tone in certain 
grades. Domestic buyers have not been disposed to s0 
far ahead of their more immediate needs, even at times 
deferring purchases which could easily have been put on 
the score of actual wants. 


Boston, Mass.—Poplar lumber is more than holding its 
own and prices are a shade firmer. Stocks in retail yards 
are very light and the gradual gain in building results in 
a little better buying. For inch poplar firsts and seconds 
the range this week is $50 to $60. There is a little stuff 
included in this grade but slightly off in size assortment 
and quality that can be had $2 to $3 cheaper, but the 
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above quotation is the range for the best. No. 1 common, 
in is quoted at $38 to $40, and straight light saps are 


sell ng at $46. 





rcinnati, Ohio.—Dealers report just a little better de- 

n | for the upper grades coming from planing mills. 
D ind from factories for the same class of stock is not 
im, -oved. Low grades are in good request at satisfac- 
t prices. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is rather steady 


alt}ough the volume of business is not all that might be 
ex; ted. Dealers’ stocks are generally light. Buying is 
bi done mostly for immediate shipment. Price cutting 


is } ported where stocks have accumulated. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


\icago.—_Market conditions show some improvement. 





li ries are active and ordering is in greater volume. 
, evod amount of railroad buying is going on for car 
n ial. Silo stock is moving slowly. Yard trade is 


, r quiet. Prices are still soft. 

Portland, Ore.—The lumber market appears gradually 
to ow some improvement, but its condition is not yet 
satisfactory. Bars to an active foreign business are the 
si ty of carriers and high freight rates. Coastwise 
b ess is fairly active and considerable lumber is to be 
sh ed to the Atlantic coast through the Canal. The log 
situation remains unchanged. The shingle market re- 
m s dull, 


Seattle, Wash.—The only noticeable change in the lum- 
ber market of the Northwest is the slight increase in 


the volume of inquiries received from the Middle West. 
It is declared by many dealers, however, that this vol- 
ume would be larger if the weather would moderate in 
the East. Cedar siding,.if anything, is stiffer and 


stocks are badly broken. The cargo trade is below normal, 
although there is a growing demand in the Antipodes and 
the Hawaiian Islands. West Coast trade is not brisk 
and California is taking only small amounts of Washing- 
ton lumber. There is a feeling among logging authori- 
ties, however, that the volume of February business has 
not been very far below normal. Fir logs on Puget Sound 
are quoted at $5.50, $8 and $11. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market is better than at the 
beginning of February, excepting in prices, and indica- 
tions now are that March will be a good month for busi- 
ness. Prices have a little firmer tone but are no higher 
and have slim prospect of getting much higher. The very 
large idle capacity is unreduced. Cutting orders are a 
little freer than last month, and yard stock is moving in 
large volume. Car material orders lately placed have 
added some strength, although the business was taken 
at prices so low many mills did not take the trouble to 
bid at all. Cedar siding continues about the firmest item 
on the list. There is no improvement in cargo trade. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Very few of the fir mills are run- 
ning now and so the supply and demand are about kKeep- 
ing pace. Bad weather has shut off the yard demand be- 
cause the dealers are unable to move any stock out and 
so the wholesalers are devoting most of their time to 
waiting for better weather conditions. The silo stave 
demand is improving steadily and a further stiffening of 
silo stave material is looked for soon on the strength of 
the prospects. Fir prices are the same that they were a 
month ago. Small timbers and dropsiding are the stron- 
gest items on the market. Only two or three mills are 
prepared to fill orders for red cedar siding now and 
hence the prices are being held up very firm despite the 
weak demand. Dealers are quoting $3 off the list. 


WESTERN PINE. 

Chicago.—In California sugar pine the situation is 

about normal. Shop lumber quotations on western pine 

are still rather unsettled and while the present demand 

is unsatisfactory mill representatives believe that trade 
will improve materially a little later. 








Kansas City, Mo.—-An advance of $1 a thousand has 
been announced on No. 2 common white pine boards. 
The cause of the advance is the great dearth of that 
item at the mills and not because of any demand that 
would justify an increase. With mill stocks in the pres- 
ent condition it is next to impossible to fill badiv mixed 
orders and hence it is a matter of waiting for rew stock 
before placing the orders. 

Boston, Mass.—Inquiry for western white pine con- 
tinues light but fairly even. Local stocks are light and 
buyers limit their purchases to immediate needs. Orders 
average small in size and mixed car business is the rule. 
The fact that stocks are light and prompt shipment there- 
fore is very essential is one element that aids in main- 
taining prices. Another very important element is the 
confident attitude of the manufacturers, who quite gen- 
erally decline positively to shade their price schedules, 
and who speak of business in their advices to local whole- 
salers as improving in some sections of the country, es- 
pecially in the middle West. Current prices are: Uppers, 
1/4, 5/4, 6/4, &/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50: 
If 4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 
12 't, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 
and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; 16/4, 
$103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, 

»50;’ barnboards, d. and m., No. 1, 8-inch. $38.50; 10- 
inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for the California pines is quiet 
buyers are more hopeful as to their early need of 
tock and a fair increase in business is looked for. 
“tocks are in good assortment, a fair amount having 
en brought in for the spring trade. Prices are rather 
. but it is thought that within a short time a higher 
nge will he shown. 


} 


anne en 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—With a moderate domestic demand San 
rancisco’s receipts of redwood lumber continue to be 
nparatively light. The curtailment of the cut at the 
‘dwood mills continues and prices are well maintained.. 
istern rail shipments of dry stuff are fair, and prices 
® unchanged. Foreign shipments are being made tc 


r 
1 


England and Australia, with a slight improvement avail- 
able in the offshore tonnage for future cargoes. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Business in redwood has been very 
draggy the last week. A fair volume has been coming 
in for several weeks but the coming of heavy weathe: 
naturally postponed some orders also so that the week 
was pretty nearly a blank in the redwood business. 
Prices have not shown any change. 


~~ oweS t 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The water movement last week through 
this port was not anywhere near as large as during the 
last part of February and until further cargoes can be 
gathered and loaded no decided change will be noted in 
this movement. The rail movement is practically the same. 
Sales during the week showed an increase, being princi- 
pally in edge box and culls, 8- and 10-inch roofers, factory 
flooring and sizes. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $24.75 to $25.50; 
No. 2, $22 to $22.75; No. 3, $16 to $16.50; 4/4 edge box, 
$18.50 to $14; edge culls, $11.25 to $11.75; edge red heart, 
$10.25 to $10.75; cull red heart, $7. Six-inch box, $14.25 to $15: 
8-inch box, $14.75 to $15.75; culls and red heart, $12.50 to 
$13.50; 10-inch box, $15.75 to $16.25; culls and red heart, 
$13 to $14; 12-inch box, $16.50 to $17; culls and red heart, 
$14 to $15. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26.50 to $27.50; box, $14.25. 





No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29 to $30; box, $14.50 to $15; No. 1, 
8/4 edge, $30 to $32; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $17 to $18; 
box bark strips, $9 to $10.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, 
$24.75 to $26; No. 2, $24 to $25; No. 3, $19 to $20.50; No. 
4, $12.25 to $13. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $15.75 to $16.75; 
No. 2, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 3, $12.50 to $13; No. 4, $9. No. 
1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.75 to $16.75; 
No. 3, $13 to $14; No. 4, $9.50 to $10. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
partition, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 2, $25.50 to $26.25; No. 3, 
$20 to $21. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $21.50 to 
$22. Six-inch roofers, $15 to $15.50; 8-inch, $15.25 to 
$15.75; 10-inch, $16 to $16.50; 12-inch, $17 to $17.50. Lath, 
$2.85 to $3; North Carolina pine sizes, $16.75 to $17.50; 
factory flooring, $17.25 to $18; 4/4 log run gum, $13.50. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand has shown some increase with 
the more springlike weather and sellers feel encouraged 
to think that new business will be more plentiful for the 
near future. Prices have not shown much change and 
there seems to be too much stock to warrant any imme- 
diate advance. A great deal of the lumber sold is for 
immediate delivery, and if the building trade starts up 
fairly well much lumber will be needed. 


Boston, Mass.—Orders for North Carolina pine are com- 
ing along slowly and prices obtained are not always as 
satisfactory as the sellers would like. This feature is 








‘‘PERMANENT, DIVIDEND-PAYING, DISAS- 
TER-PROOF PROSPERITY.”’’ 


That’s what advertising is, according 
to the Procter & Collier Co., Advertising 
Agents, of Cincinnati. 

‘‘Our clients never ‘spend’ their adver- 
tising money, any more than a savings 
bank ‘spends’ money on bonds. They in- 
vest it in permanent, dividend-paying, dis- 
aster-proof property, which grows in value 
as the years go by. They invest it in ad- 
vertising, the best business asset.’’ 

Are you ‘‘spending’’ YOUR advertising 
money, or are you investing it In a me- 
dium like the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ? 


A LITTLE WANT AD DID IT. 
From a lumber dealer who advertised for a man: 
‘*Your want ads bring results too fast. I am 
covered up with applications. ’’ 








CONQUERING BAD TIMES. 

When competitors were bemoaning the 
‘depression’’ following the outbreak of 
the war, the General Roofing Co. last fall 
appropriated $200,000 for advertising. 


Results have been remarkable. 

Although only about three-quarters of 
the appropriation has thus far been used, 
this concern has already been able to beat 
its best previous records. 

The months of January and February 
show colessal gains over 
periods last year. 


corresponding 


Not one of the company’s 1,600 em- 
ployes has been laid off a minute since 
the campaign started. 

This is just one of many instances 
where COURAGE in business has WON. 





FROM A LUMBER MANUFACTURER.* 

‘*We have the greatest regard for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as an advertising 
medium and would not think of being 
without an ad in this paper. In fact, we 
consider an advertisement in this paper 
the best advertising a lumber firm could 
have. We are satisfied that this publica- 
tion has been the means of widely adver- 
tising and building our business.’’ 


* Name on request. 





FROM A SAWMILL MACHINERY FIRM.* 

‘“As far as we can ascertain, we get 

three or four replies to our advertisement 

in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN where we 

get one from any of the other papers, and 

so we have adopted the AMERICAN LuM- 

BERMAN as a Standard and will probably 

always maintain an ad in that paper, fill- 

ing in with an occasional ad in the other 

papers as we may think best.’’ 


Name on request. 








TRUTHFUL ADVERTISING INSPIRES CON- 
FIDENCE. 

At Seranton, Pa., a retail dealer, who 
advertises extensively in the newspapers, 
has deposited $500 in a local bank, with 
instructions to the eashier to pay it to 
anyone who can find a dishonest or mis- 
leading statement in his advertising. 





LUMBER IS JUST AS NECESSARY AS 
BREAD. ‘ 

Mr. A. L. Demmling tells the story of 
the Schulze Baking Company in the news- 
papers. The present company was incor- 
porated in 1891 with a capital of $10,000, 
and thanks advertising mainly for its 
present capitalization of $5,000,000.—Ju- 
dicious Advertising. 





How is this for ‘‘truth in advertising’’: ‘‘ An- 
nual sale now going on. Don’t go elsewhere to be 
cheated—come in here.’’ 





A BIG FIRM’S ADVERTISING ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT. 

Marshall Field & Co. paid $354,442.09 
to Chicago newspapers for advertising in 
1914. 

This was more money than any other 
Chicago department store spent, but the 
percent of cost, as against results pro- 
duced was the smallest for Marshall Field 
& Company. 

Here is an example of advertising ac- 
complishment: biggest volume of sales, 
lowest selling cost and good will and repu- 
tation growing all the time. 





Hens do not quit scratching because 
worms are scarce. In that respect they 
show an intelligence superior to some 
business firms which relax their energies 
and stop their advertising when business 
happens to get quiet. 
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particularly true of roofers, which are not quite so firm of 
price as during the middle of February. Sales of 6-inch 
roofers are reported this week at $17.50 at the Boston 
wharf, and of 8-inch at $18.50. Despite the continued 
difficulties about tonnage the top quotation on roofers is 
only 50 cents higher this week. Demand is moderate for 
rough edge and the quotation on 4/4 remains at $29.50 to 
$30 where the wholesalér really intends to book an order 


if possible. A few houses quote $30.50 to $31, but it is 
said the mills they represent are not in a position just 


now to make immediate shipment. Interest in partition 
is still very slack. The current range on No. 1, 13/16x3%- 
inch, is $30 to $30.50. 


New York.—Demand is irregular and in some respects 


imprdvement is reported. Edge box and roofers are 
harder to get than a month ago and prices for the 
former show some recovery. While the buying market 


is not at all active, prospects are better than a month ago. 


show added 
among builders were 
inspector to rest 


Md.—The situation seems to 
improvement. Prospects of activ 
shown by the report of the bu 
upon a solid foundation, the valuc the structures for 
which permits were issued during the last two months 
being in excess of the total for the corresponding months 
of 1914. And the aggregate was below the actual figures 
for the reason that one large contract was omitted be- 
cause the permit has not yet been passed upon, though 
it has reached the office. This promises well for North 
Carolina pine. 


Baltimore, 








SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Demand for yard stock registers some gain 
for the week. Car and railroad material continues by 
most accounts to lead the selling. Prices are not as 
firm as they should be, although there is a strong ten- 
dency to stiffen values on certain items. Some of the 
mills’ stocks are out of line and the opening of spring 


building conditions in the yard trade should become 
greatly improved. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Trade in southern pine has been 


very quiet the last week because of the heavy snow that 
added to the bad condition of the country roads and 
prevented all deliveries from the rural yards. Orders for 
yard stock almost ceased for the time being because of 
the blockade. One feature, however, added some strength 
to the board and dimension market. Dimension 
little stiffer as a result of the demand for building oil 
storage tanks, but reports are that there has been no 
change in the market. Items on the left hand > of the 
list are barely holding their own. While most manu- 
facturers figure that it would be futile to cut prices at 
a time when the buyers do not need lumber, still a few of 
them are eager to get and have 
appeared within the last week or two at attractive prices. 
For the most part, however, the mills are unable to cut 
much stock because of the continued bad weather at 
the mills and so are not particular about booking more 
orders just now. 


is a 





business some specials 


St. Louis, Mo.—The vellow pine situation shows some 
slight improvement and business is somewhat better than 
it was a short time ago. Active buying is being done 
by the retail yards and the railroads and other large 
consumers are coming into the market a little more 
freely. Prices do not show much of a change for the 
better, except on a few items most in demand. 


slightly 
held 
De- 
structural 


continues 
slowly, being 


New Orleans, La.—The 
mixed. Yard trade 
fack, propably, by severe weather in the North. 
mand for car and railroad material and for 
timbers seems to be gaining. Dimension is also noted 
among the more active items. In spite of high ocean 
rates the export movement is of somewhat larger volume, 


situation 
develops very 





the gain being smaller than appears at first glance, 
probably because of the substitution of small-capacity 
sailing craft for steamers in cases where the latter 
cannot be obtained. No noteworthy change of prices 
is reported. Quotations are said to be weak in spots 
but as a general thing fairly well maintained. 

Boston, Mass.—The current volume of busine in 
southern pine is rather restricted, but inquiry is spoken 
of as improving and prices at least are no lower. In di- 


mension lumber quotations are well maintained and there 
seems to be a tendency toward higher quotations. While 
there is not now much cargo business, wholesalers who 
have had recent difficulties about ocean freights certainly 
are not disposed to shade their yard prices, remembering 
it probably will cost more to replace their wholesale 
stocks. Some authorities predict that the whole list in 
dimension lumber will be marked up $1 within a month. 
The current range is: 8-inch and under, $29; 10-inch, $31; 
12-inch, $33; 14-inch, $37; 16-inch, $45. Demand for floor- 
ing is spoken of as ‘‘seasonable,’’ and prices obtained are 
quite moderate. Edge grain A is selling at $37.50 to $41; 
B at $33 to $36; C at $25.50; and flat grain B and better 
at $25.50 to $26.50. Boards are quiet and for the cheaper 
grades prices are a trifle weaker. Sales of No. 2 common 
1x6-inch are reported at slight reductions from the recent 
quotation of $18. and $19 has been shaded for 1x8-inch. 
There is a fair demand for partition but some of the mills 
appear very anxious to sell this item and the very low 
price of $25.50 to $26 is still taken for B and hetter, 4x 
3%-inch, delivered in Boston. 





Baltimore, Md.—While some improvement has taken 
place in the longleaf pine trade and the situation is grad- 
ually getting better, conditions are still far from satis- 
factory. There is prospect that inquiry will increase and 
that a more remunerative level will be established, espe- 
cially since the outlook for construction work is decidedly 
good here. 

New York.—Buying still continues on a light basis. 
Prices are low and offerings are free and with the back- 
wardness in the local building situation wholesalers look 
for much better business in the next three or four weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A slightly more active demand for stock 
has begun, though the movement not as large in 
some seasons. Retailers have not as a rule large stocks 
on hand and if building continues on a fair scale this 
month they will have a great deal of stock to buy. Prices 
have not advanced from a month ago, but are holding 
about steady. 


is as 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Nearly all of the lumbermen com- 
plain of the demoralized condition of the yellow pine 


market. There is some buying but the pressure to sell 
accumulated stocks by mills has forced prices below 
what appeared to be necessary. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Retailers still keep out of the mar- 
ket except when bargains are offered but at that there 
is more buying than for several weeks. Building opera- 
tions are opening up gradually and if the good weather 
continues consumption will cause much more buying and 
better prices should be obtained. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Some increase in the proportion of 











straight car orde booked seems to be the feature to 
mixed cars and trade remains somewhat below reason- 
able average in volume. Demand is, however, a little 


more than holding its own, the call being well distributed 
consuming territory. Prices rule steady, but virtu- 
unchar 


over 


ally 





ged. 


Chicago.—Demands hold up fairly well. Mixed car 


shipments comprise a large proportion of the movement. 
The call for vard stock in limited quantities is season- 
ably active. Factory trade is rated comparatively quiet. 


Prices are fairly firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The last week has been practically 


lost so far as cypress business was concerned because 
of the snow and rain. Prices have been steady and 
there appears no immediate prospect of much change 
either way in the market. The outlook is regarded 
as especially favorable by the cypress dealers because 
much small building is in prospect and for such work 
cypress outside finish is used very extensively in this 


territory. Some factory inquiries are being received, but 
the trade from that source is very slow. 

St. Louls, Mo.—While business is quiet, little is being 
done all the time. Signs indicate a betterment, however, 
in the near future, as many inquiries are coming in and 
many of them will develop into orders. Many of the 
orders are coming from the east side and some northern 
yards are placing a few orders. 





Boston, Mass.—There has been some expansion the last 
week in the demand for cypress lumber. Yards that have 
held off some time have been forced to buy by the gradual 
gain in building operations, and the fact that their stocks 
have become considerably reduced has, in some instances, 





made prompt shipment such an important feature of the 
transactions that the sellers have been successful in 
quoting full market prices. A general view of the local 


cypress situation looks more hopeful. Sellers were so suc- 
cessful in maintaining prices during the slowness of the 
last winter, aided largely by the fact that the southern 
mills were strong enough to hold their position, that the 
improvement to be expected in the coming few 
is very likely to result in higher quotations than 
present range. Firsts and seconds, 4/4, sold this 


the 


week at $44.50 to $46; 5/4 and 6/4, at $46.50 to $48; 8/4, at 
$49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, at $55 to $60. No. 1 shop sold at 
$27 to $29 for 4/4; $34 to $36 for 5/4 and 6/4, and $36.25 


r 8/4. 





Baltimore, Md.—It is still early to look for a consider- 
able demand for cypress, at least from the builders. 
Much work in hand or in prospect has been delayed, or 
at least no effort has been made to advance it to the 
point where actual work was begun, and cypress has had 
to wait, being used as a rule in the later stages of con- 
struction. This has caused the yard men to be all the 
more deliberate about placing stocks, and the whole sit- 
uation has borne an aspect of quiet. Greater interest 
is being shown in stocks, however, and the range of prices 
is perhaps steadier. 


New York.—While in some cases a better improvement 
is reported, contract work comes out very slowly. Cypress 
shippers keenly feel the difficulty in getting satisfactory 





rates for boats because of low stocks in the hands of 
vards and consumers. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—An increase in cypress trade has oc- 
curred lately, and though the demand is not so large 
as sometimes at this season a fair amount of stock 
is moving as compared with other lines in lumber. 
A great deal of tank stock is being handled, and there 


is also a larger sale to planing mills. Prices have 
been as strong as desired, but are a little firmer. 


not 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Wholesalers report light sales to re- 
tailers as yet. But better demand from consumers during 
last week or so is encouraging for more business in that 
direction. The planing mills are fairly good purchasers 
as they are quite busy. Prices have not changed for 
the better. 


Toledo, Ohio.—While demand is not great, indications 
are of a good business later on. Stocks are fair and 
prices continue pretty firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—No particular change has taken place. Some 
clears and stars in red cedar shingles are moving, but 
there is no urgency to the request. Quotations are un- 
changed. Dealers are conservatively disposed to buy 
only what they want for immediate use. White cedars 
are moving fairly well, with prices unchanged. Lath 
are in firm demand. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—While shingle supplies in retail 
hands are small, and there is little transit stock to bear 
the market, no improvement in demand is noticed as yet, 
and efforts to sell stocks for future shipment to enable 
mills to resume have brought weak spots in the market. 
The recent price advance has not been firmly maintained. 
Retailers are waiting for real spring weather and want 
a line on probable demand before placing large orders. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue to be 
of the weakest products on the market. Prices 
quoted at an average of $1.38 for stars and $1.65 
clears. Some stars can be bought below these figures. 


one 
are 
for 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle demand is still small 
and prices continue weak. Some of the mills are holding 
for $1.40 and decline to sell stars at less and say they 
are not getting the price. Some wholesalers say that 





prices are 5 cents off from last week. The market . ars 
to be at $1.35. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingles have sho vir- 
tually no change the last week. The Coast mar! on 
extra stars is perhaps a little weaker according re- 
ports here and the result is that some of the deak vho 
had been holding for $1.40 and $1.38 now are « ing 
$1.35 for stars. Extra clears still are quoted a; om 
$1.65 to $1.70, Coast basis. Salesmen among the try 
yards report comparatively light stocks and p; tre 
good for considerable spring buying once the y her 


clears up. The supply of cypress lath is getting tag 
what better now and orders are being placed more ; ly 
The price, however, still is very strong. There tle 
stirring in the southern pine lath market. 


New Orleans, La.—Both cypress and yellow p 


are meeting excellent demand, with mill suppli. > 
The cypress product is sold in mixed cars only. ge 
shingles, while selling a little better, possibly, ¢ en 
days ago, are still rated slow, with some accun on 
at the mills. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—A few shingles are being mov n 
the docks, but the general report is that trade ul 
Everybody is waiting for lake-and-rail rates to } ae 
nounced, when it is thought that fair orders be 
placed. Prices are weak. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers generally re; the 
market in a sluggish condition and little improvement 
is expected under prevailing business conditior ntil 
building warrants the consumption of shingles on ore 
extensive scale. Not much change in quotations exe 


pected this spring because of the disposition of | sh 


Columbia producers to place their commodities the 
American market, due to the removal of duty The 
searcity of tonnage for ocean shipments is reported by 
wholesalers as being responsible for resorting to rail 


consignments from the Coast. 

Boston, Mass.—Prices taken for shingles continue to 
very unsatisfactory. Persistent attacks of the substitute 
interests and carefully managed publicity campaigns hav 
the effect on retail yardmen naturally to be expected 
the meantime the offerings are large and manufacturers 
insistent for orders. White cedar extras are offered at 
$3.35 to $3.45; clears, at $2.80 to $2.90, and second ck 





ars, 
at $2.50 to $2.65. Quotations on red cedars show a wide 
range. Some extras of good quality are offered at $2.40 to 
$3.60. The supply of lath in manufacturers’ hands is 








creasing faster than the demand, and prices are slig 
reduced. For 1%-inch the top price is $4.10 and there ; 
mills willing to consider an even $4. For 1%-inch 
range is $3.70 to $3.75. Call for furring is quiet. For 
2-inch some dealers will consider $21, but 50 cents to $1 
more has been obtained from particular buyers in a hurry, 
For 3-inch furring the quotation is $1 under the narrow 
width and the demand not good. Demand for clap- 
boards is only moderate, but the supply is very light and 
prices remain firm. Spruce extras bring $52 to $54: cl s, 
$59 to $52, and second clears, $48 to $50. Prices on red 
cedar clapboards also are firm, the best rebutted and re- 
dressed readily selling at $17.50 a thousand feet. 


so 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is considerable consumption of 
shingles, building operations being much_ improved. 
Wholesalers hope to be able to do business soon as re- 
tailers have none too much stock, and indications are 
for a fair building season. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—The unsatisfactory condition of the cooper- 
age business is partly caused by those engaged in it. 
On account of the low prices and poor returns for 
staves less care is exercised by the manufacturers and 
shippers. The buyers, partly influenced by competition 
and low prices for barrels, are more critical in the inspec- 
tion of their purchases of staves, causing dissatisfaction 
and the impression among the shippers that their re- 
turns are dishonestly rendered. A large percentage of 
staves are shipped unlisted and in many cases advan- 
tage of this is taken by the coopers in their average of 
the width, causing shippers to refuse orders unless in- 
spection can be made by the buyers at shipping point. 
The production so far exceeds the consumption that the 
shipper is forced to sell and take the chance of getting 
fair returns. A small improvement is noted in both 
demand and price for red and white oak oil staves, but it 
may be only temporary, for the largest buyers are not in 
the market. Whisky and beer staves are almost un- 
salable. Circled oil heading has no uniform prices, some 
factories selling on buyers’ offers at low prices. Labor 
unions are almost forgotten in the cooperage industry. 
Slack cooperage is still waiting for the further decline in 
wheat prices. Many flour mills, owing to the recent 
flutuations, are running slowly on part time. Ash but- 
ter tub staves, heading and hoops are still quiet, with 








few orders received. Hickory flour hoops are almost 
unsalable. A few cars of 9%-foot hickory box straps 
have been sold at $12 to $12.50 a thousand, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 

No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

| NEES o006n4enss6uae cesseccescose 00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

BOD SER Datdew cane a se ens ease aee cccccccce 8.50 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........... Nominal 4.75 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

ee, ee ere Se cece ONE tO 08 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

OEE cc caves caetebeeesetse 6uaee shake sae e << .06% to 07 
No. 3; GB%4-Inoh PUM Staves. . ..c.ccccccrcvccce 8.00 to 7.75 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves..... 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... .00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... - 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... 05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 5.00 to 5.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch... — to 85 
OD “Ea aa ee estes .70 
Ten-round hoop barrels.......... Sdidre wip seca .46 
Fight patent hoop barrels............ anni 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
Prait Warrels, G-HOO. .....c0ssccses Jivieios  20e to 38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M........ qa 4.75 
White oak, ofl staves, per M..........0+00. .. 80.00 to 31.00 
Bed Geax, oll staves per M.......cccccoccece 30.00 
ZIGTCO TLOODS 2009 e5000 Eiateinle s6 eas eeeceesees NO demand 
I I No Ge onc once beh caw enete . 12.00- to 12.50 
Lard tierces ..... cuha ean 1.10 to 1.15 
oe | ee 90 to 95 


85 





ash... site 82% to 


Pork barrels, 








